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ypreciation of 
pathy with 


t and self 


Partly from instinctive ay 
from sy 
+ 


this fact, and partly fi yn 
the triumph of human intell 


| devotion over brute force and mediocrity, 


a y old, the developement of human | 
progress was threatened in its Hellenic | 
eradle by the Persian inroad. Who ean | 
say if Xerxes had sueceeded in subverting | 
the liberties of Greece, what might have | 


present state of the world? and 
especially of this portion of it, towards 
which the tide of human thought, no less 
than uumMman ¢ migration, has been setting 

4c] ’ ° a 
‘s, till the time seems come when it 


= i 

ls destined to flow back, and when the 
West will repay all it has owed the 
Eastern world 

If we reflect how the whole fabric 
political condition and. eivili- 
ation has been raised, stone by stone, 
from the accumulated thought and knowl- 


} 
Cu 


ve of those preceding us, conjecture 
at the field before it, and if we 
hesitate to believe that Kurope, oriental- 
ised by the barbarian, would be now an- 
Other Persia, Japan, or Affyhanistan, we 
must admit that, thrown back in its on- 
ward march a thousand years, the Cauca- 
san race would be still on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and the wild Indian yet 
roaming over that territory which is the 
seat of the most prosp ‘rous and promising 
aggregation of states the world has ever 
Seen, 


na . 
Pauses 
i 
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the names of the heroic men who bled or 
triumphed at Marathon, Thermopylz, and 
Salamis, (like the names of all who have 
died or conquered in every cause interest- 
ing to mankind,) have come to be as fa- 
niliar with posterity as household words, 
wherever enlightenment has dawned upon 
the globe. 

But with cotemporaries it was not so, 
and the Medising Greek, bowing to the 
power of the great King, had, till victory 
gave supremacy to heroic Hellas, the same 
contempt for Miltiades, L onidas, 
lhemistocles, as the English and Ameri- 
ean Tories for the struggling rebel Wash- 


and 


ington. 

So in our own day, within twelve days’ 
sail of our shores—less than was required 
for news to travel in those times from the 
Hellespont to Sparta—and within a few 
months from this date, Europe has wit- 
nessed struggles which, if they were des- 
tined in the future to be barren of result, 
would stand prominent amongst the great 
events the world has witnessed, but which, 
indissolubly connected with its immediate 
future, must signally influence that mighty 
contest of adverse principles, of which, 
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indeed, it was but the commencement, and | lar instincts and the great heart 
which, whatever be its issue, must make | 


the nineteenth century memorable amongst 
all preceding it. 

We allude to Hungary and Italy. What 
will the skeleton histories, which teach our 
children’s children the rudiments of that 
great record of human folly, 
have to say when condensing to 


crime, and 
virtue, 
the most meagre abridgment of facts and 
ficures, the events of the time in which we 
live. 
‘ Between 1848 and 

of dis wed Hungari ws. who had maL- 
) land civil 


Were 


849 sever 7 lions 


Mae rously de cuted ti politi 


equ lity of all TaCcESs and all ¢ Lasse Ss. 
thre 
the OV rioh (ming armves of two 42) wprre 3, 
—once by 65.000 men against 2,500 
by 220.000 against 35.000, and lastly by 
400 000 against 120 000 i tray 1 by 
their General, the traitor Gorgey. 


the Yow ston. subdued. 
but only after they had made head against 


flames envaded. in eleven months. by 


ONCE 
OW 
in this third inv 
i iA] : a a ae 

three rebellions, expelled the enemy in two 


of these wv and awh jd, 
battles, a quart rofa mulion of 


ISiONS. wn sixty 


pit hed j 
men had perished in less than a year 
upon their sol.” 

With regard to republican Italy, that 
in Rome : / 


“wnder circuit 
LTE ate Sf 


* COVE ntrated 
stazces of thee 
aft r ltali ti. TONaATTC j) y had l ei crushed 


an the fiedd with 100.000 men, and when 


discour isement 


a victorious Austrian 


’ j j ’ 
Fyy die ji Cit a4 Sp iii sh 


a Ne apolitan, a 


GrINY, Was ar- 
rayed against uw, 14.000 repu Lhicans made 
head for two months against 26.000 Nea 
30 000 and 35000 


and defended the etern ul city. ti 


Austrians 


01 7S. 
i , 

F; (Clb, 
th 


, . j 
SUSTOAILNCHL 


; y j j 
fongest and most olorious Sregze ut had 


$771Ce US foundatio 2 


ay ; ; : 

[hese are plain facts the IS no fain- 

a > 1 7 - } 

saving, and which, however we may gloss 
. aig 

over or lznore them will throw these events 

into relief in history’s annals amongst its 


mightiest landmarks, 

Yet 
us in free America, whose sympathies are 
avowedly with the barbarian—who pertina- 


; : ° 
there are men and writers amongst 


Giously, in one case, d preci ite these reat 
achizvements, an 1 wh , when the illustri- 
ous pilgrim was amongst us, but for whom 
this Titanic never would have 


struggle 


been, assailed him with falsehood. seur- 
rility, aud malice, like pizmies sticking | conduct or example. 
pins into a new Prometheus. 


The popu- 


Monarchy and the Republic in Italy. 


people have vindicated Hunga y 
leader; but Italy and its achievements 


| maim comparatively a closed book for the 


cae 
million. 

Blushing as we blush for these errors of 
commission and omission, we bel 


before many years, or possibly months, 
have past, those amongst us l'ories and 
Medising Greeks in heart—who, ay pealing 
now blasphemously to Washington’s mem- 
ory in support of their illiberal predilee. 
tions, would, in another ave, if the oppor- 
tunity had been presented, have given up 
Washington to the hangman, or led th 
Mede to turn Thermopylae, wv be as 
anxious to conceal and bury in ) all 
recollection of their ungenerou position 
to those champi ms ot oppresse 1 humanity 
who, eraving their hands the bread of 
sympathy, received a stone, as certain 
politicians are now to obliterate all tra 

of opinions which they formerly ] led, 


and on which the final and condemmnatory 


verdict of the nation has b sed, 
There will be many of th vho treas- 
ured and repeated every pitiful calumny 
and puerile accusation, when a great man 
a man who, if his career terminate here, 
will mark immortally in his « ne to 


ask a fragment of that aid which our fore- 


fathers demanded and obtai through 
Franklin’s intercession,—there are men 
who, when the cause of a nati nd of a 


continent was in question, and wh 
undying principle was involved, q ibbled 


on the blemishes calumniously attributed 
to the man who was the banner and per- 


sonification of that principle, and adduced 


the (unfounded) fact that he had spoken 
disrespectfully of another politician, o1 
that his retinue was too large, or his tavern 
bill too extravagant, as re ns loing 
the work of despotism, and of declaring in 
favor of absolutism against human free- 
dom,—there are men, wW say, of this 
stamp, of whom we proph ey that before 
long, hiding every vestige I presed 
meanness, as men coneral t! neces ¢ 
their shame or euilt, they will t that 
they have heard the voice, or cant the 
eye, or touched perhaps the hand one 
whose name the world will consecrate 38 


one of the great lead rs, or great martyrs, 


'who have influenced its destiny by thelr 


But there are others—and not a few 





til 


oriy 
and 








Mona rchy and the 


amongst our readers ee the last scene | 


of the great drama is pl aye -d out. between 
whose acts we will reflect 
with wonder and almost with self-reproach 
that in another portion of Kurope another 
nation and its no less illustrious 
representative should have remained un- 
elan lered by the base. only 
known and unappreciated by the 


ous 


are p vusing now, 


acts and 


“ ause un- 
gener- 
speak of Italy. Italy rising from 
the sleep of ages at the ec: ll of a 
greater Rienzi, has eaileedia deeds, ar 
brought forth men worthy of the 
times in her memorable annals ; and vet 
on this side of the Atlantic, 
yublic, 


new and 


brightest 


(in the only 
ressurection 
her 


To avert 


free and great rey that 


is ignored and the fame of children 


yet only a vague notoriety. 


thi s disgrace we purpose bri fly lay ing be 
fore our readers an authentic summary of 
thes vents which have unexp ia 


raised this peninsula from insignificance to 
imp tance, 


So startling may our statements apnea 


Pt 
tosome of our reade and indeed so sur 


prising was the 
ti 


rs, 
result of our investigations 
iat we think it right to pre- 
mise the abri “ of 


are ab ut to make, assuming for this 


) Ors Ives, t 


exposition facts we 
hy 


and Ww 


paper an vuthority ight, not or 
dinarily due to the most careful and 
authentic n wspaper or magazine articles 
because it has been compiled from sources 
Insecessible to the public, and from th 
carefully sifted testimony, which we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing incontrover 
til We have laid under contribution 
military plans, public documents, and 

reports of experienced practical indivi 


» spot to verify for speci 


pu ses, and in circumstantial d tail, 

Sta ‘nts we shall have to make Gopi : 
of these reports duly comprare d and eo} 
lated. t wether with the opini ms of hivl 
Military aud p litical autho ity and man 


Oivinal documents are 


in Our possession 
aud constitute a chain of evid sat least 
%& strong aud irrefragable as that required 
© isure the verdict of a jury in ou 
Ui ~ 


N thing has he 
hothing been 
tion 0 hy 
Were 


granted 
mere 


n taken for 
‘pe “d 


and as th se 


ace on 


weiine 
resay, investigations | 
undertaken not for purposes of his- 
torieal elucidation but to jude in npr tial- 


ly from what the living of! 


gene ‘ration 


—y 
co 
~! 


Republic Italy. 


Italians have done. of wl 
ed from them—the 1 


ct 
‘ry reason for which 


iat may be exp: 


we call so urgen attention to the sub- 
iect— due r gard has been had to the 
fact, that in the loose assertion of a 
newspaper paragraph, or in the partial 
narration of an enthusiastic partizan, 


the 
flict 


in 
con 


words are made to pa same 


and 


where 






language, an Insignific: 


a desperate 


conte st, 


even 


the loss of life has been ascertained. all 
the aecidents of number, locality, dis- 
cipline, armament aud position must be 
accurately known and ighed ‘T- 
mining the actual oy » of a struggle. 
[taly has justly been called the gardens 
of the old world " feeds now, including 
Sicily, propably at least twenty-five mil- 
lions of people, The A/manac de Gotha 
1dmits upwards of twet three and a half 


millions ras 
Naples and Sici T. 5.900 O0OU 


or in roun 


Austrian Don ns, 1.400.000 
Sardinian Kingdom, 1.900.000 
Papal States, : 2 .Y00,000 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 1,690,000 


Modena, 586.000 
Parma, 490,000 
B | . aes anita . 
»ut these computations are not taken 
from a recent census, that for Naples 
being for 1841, that of Aust ian Do- 


il St ites 


able t] at 


minions for 1846, that of the Pap 


See B bb aod ack Maen Tey 
the aggregate population of italy never at 
: a "Pe Pree a 

e time muchexceeded its present figure, 
but it is certain that many portions of its 
. ° ¢ ] ‘ + ty. 
soil at one time fed ten, twenty, o1 n- 
lved| thea the tiambar of mouths. Gaaknen 


lraw subsistence from it, and such is the 


SS fertility of its soil and clima 


matehl 


ite 

und that it » ay fairly be assumed, that un- 
der a proper system it might supp ort in com- 
nt three times tl number humar 
b ings who now ¢ out 1 mise ble 

stence on its surface 

So extensive is its coast, so great the 
icilities for establishing in its great noith- 


on cach 
railroad 
‘f seats 
p oduction, and 
nt 
fLO0V- 


the Litoral, 
App nin 8, 


‘rn plains, or along 
<ide of the 


communica 


steam or 


s ; sia 
tion, to connect the chi 


a actu and p ospr etive 


~o) 


stupidly is its m: daa developem 
that two years of free 
“ynment which should permit the in- 
and the estal lishment 
ind construction of banks, railways, wat r- 
works, and harbors, would probably give 


‘presse d, 
safe 


vestment of capital, 
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105 ing ¢ ompetence to affluence. 
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competence to every individual, now indi- 
gent, an d raise every individual now en- 

We need not remind the reader here of 
the Roman civilization of Italy, nor of the 
spiritual dominion in which the Italian 
mind, enthralled by its subtlety a second 
time, so large a portion of that world 
which had previously been conquered by 
the Italian arms, but we would remark 
that we are tooapt to forget how much civ- 
ilization owes to Italy of the Middle Ages— 
how caerfully it handed down the treas- 
ures of antiquity, how science, literature 
and the fine arts were by it originated, de- 

loped, or preserved 

That versatile Italian mind has been, 
and is still as fruitful as its climate 
and its. soil. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, philosophy, abstruse and 
natural science, every os s of literary 
‘ eo the enterprise of the sailor and 
merchant, and the art « of war, have in un 
broken fe dilion flourished there. In th 
heart of Turkey and of Asia-Minor are th 
mines worked by the Venetians, and tl 
sculpture darms of Genoa. The grass o 
the Campo-S into ol in ind Pisa SroWws On 
earth traz Ispo d as ballast in the Pisan 
argosies, which carried on her trade with 
Palestine. The mariner Columbus discov- 
ered —the merchant Amerigo, named—this 
aT let hat which Arch- 





t 


I 
bishop Hughes covets, and to which many 


millions of our citizens defer, is a morbid 


ex ‘nee of that omnipresent Italian ge- 
nius. ‘lo this day the fine arts out of Italy 
ar‘ buta stuntedex tic, t ansplanted from 
and perishing in an uncongenial soil, whilst 
} ; > 1] ee ] ] 
the greatest OL ali € peat ins and most dan 
. Cell herrand | rt 
eerous Of all tyrants sonapa . in of 


ixed Italian pare htage, lispe “1 jis first 
nts in the Italian tongue. 


We have no space to recapitulate, but 
only to suggest and trace an outline which 
t collections of our readers will fill up 


Th » remains the iu stion, if the Italian 
wind be so gifted, how is it with those 
virtues which make men free and keey 
them so? and how has she declined into 
her present political degradation : 

The answer to the first of these queries 
will be found in our brief narration, which, 
condensed as it needs must be, will suffice 
to show that Italy has brought forth in the 
recent struggle patriots of whom any age 


or country might be p ‘oud, to the second | 


Republic in Italy. 


a reply is furnished by her history during 
the Middle Ages 

Until th present successful experiment 
on this continent, the system of federation 
was never ext nsively understood Or Car- 
ied out, and States seeking free rovern- 
ment resorted either to centralization, 
through which all liberty was wrecked, oy 
to loeal independence, which as fatally 
destroy 1 the national strength as the dj- 
vision of the fabled bundle of sticks. 
The Achaian league, the Hanseatic, the 
Helvetic, the Lombard, and the Duteh, 
were indeed steps in the right direction, 
but not carried far enough to Inspi e ¢on- 
fidence in the principle, or give secu 
[taly was formerly, as until recentl: 
been, oppre ssed by the conflicting powers 
of the Kimperors and the Pop S, Just as 
the Huropean contin nt, till the fall of 
lungary, groaned under the adversely 
inischievous influence of J esuitism ind 
Russian autocracy. Now the Italian pa- 
triots and statesmen who did not compre- 
hend, or had not faith in that federative 

epub licanism which solves the chief diffi- 
cuily of all human government, and which, 
with ourselves, was rather a discovery than 
n invention rather the hazard of cireum- 
tances which led to the composition of 


cunpowder, than resulting from the erea- 


er a which peumscentes 1 the use 

types » Italian patriots and states- 
J] 

men erty the erroneous idea of estab- 


ishing local independence, to hi sustain d 


by playing off the Emperor against the 
Pop 

tlence tl ne ‘ont st of the Guel 
and Ghibellines here h: appen |, how- 
ever, constantly what has occurre | y ith 


Russian autocracy and the Jesuits 


\ustria, the tool ind patron of that order, 
has been foreed to sell its independent 

> : ‘7 1 F ah ok 
Russian aid In the same mann 


these antagonistic p ineipl s ol 
become identified to stay the mare! 
epub lican ideas, the HKmperor and t 


Pope, however bitter their hostility, always 
united in the long run to make common 
cause against Italian liberty. Thus th 
[talian republi ‘s were crushed, one by one, 


and the development of freedom preve 


whilst there rematl ie | throug rt) the 
in nrous 


y - 


‘ 


sula of these struggles only the 
ration: 


trace of inpumM ‘rable travment wy na 
alities. 
F or ages, and up to the last siege of Rome, 
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every petty state and city was filled with | it was handed over from the comparatively 


local pride and jealousy, and there existed | wholesome de: p ytism of France, to be re- 
} 


really amongst a population more homo- parcelled out in 1815 between the Pope, 


gencous than any other in the world,—| the Austrian Ceasar, and the petty tyrants 
speaking the same language, professing | leaning on him for support; between the 
the same religion, and using the same cus- | mean, cruel, rapacious government of Aus- 
toms—very little stronger feeling of acom-| tria, and the Italian princes and pontiff, 
mon country than the European feels to- | whom Austria forbade (as the price of her 
wards another European as a common in- | protection) to allow even that material de- 
habitant of his continent, velopement in their respective states which 

Through a long course of degradation | might have made them contrast Senet 
occasioned by the oppression of aristocracy, | ous sly with her own—between petty des spots, 
monarchy, and papacy, the Italian had | powerless todo good, but all powe fuline vil, 
robably never fallen so low as at the pe- | whilst unrestrained because leaning on a 


riod of the French invasion, at the com-| foreign tyrant, through those considerations 
mencement of this century. | by whic h tyranny is often kept in check,) 
Some Italian patriots -and amonest and that theocracy which has blasp ina - 


others that illustrious exile sojourning/ mously added the demoralization of a 
amongst us, Foresti, who shared the dun-| prostituted creed to political oppression. 
geons of Silvio Pellico—contend that from | The papac! y, in a word, sueh as the death 
the time when, in the last century, the | of Gregory the XVII. found it, and such 
(renoese expt lled the Austrians, the public as it is now, slothful, eruel, corrupt, and 
virtue of the Italians has been vindicated | attempting to sustain itself throu: oh gross 
in every generation, and handed down in | superstitions, which the people have out- 
some part of the peninsula in unbroken lived—with a Pope restored and upheld 
tradition. They may be right. We have | by foreign bayonets, and mercenaries, with 
- 


80 grievously mis sjudge ‘d this people that | dignitaries actually employing conviet 


probably we have overlooked or failed to| murderers and thieves, loosed from the 
appreciate many facts pregnant of mean- | galleys, as the only portion of the Roman 
ing in their history. | population who will become accomplices of 

We will not, however, pause now to in- | such a system—with every prison crammed 
quire how this may be. The conduct of | chronically to repletion, and parading be- 
f more importance | fore the incredulity of Italy such gross 





the living generation is of 
in framing our judgment of the present | attempts at imposture as Roman Catholics 
and hopes of the future, than the most} on this side the Atlantic do not believe to 
splendid achievements of the longest line | have been ever practised, even in the 
of forefathers. Suffice to say, that not-| Middle Ages—for example, the juggle of 
withstanding the honorable t ‘stimony borne | the liquefaction of the blood of San Gen- 
by Napoleon to the valor of some of his| naro, a miracle annually performed down 
Italian levies, the Italian people, previous | to last January, with the full sanction of 
to 1848, was generally considered, not only | the Pope, or the preternatural finding of 
in popular estimation, but in the belief of | stolen relies under the Vatican wall the 
well disposed and well educated men, as| year before last, in consequence of vision 
hopelessly emasculate. The vulgar—even | under - immediate auspices of Pius, 
the travelled vulgar—in France, England, | who marched in full procession to the spot, 
ad the United States, looked on the | arrayed in canonicals, amidst the jeers of 
modern Italians as chiefly fit to furnish | the Roman multitude 
confectioners, courriers, and singers, and| Previous to 1848 it was popularly be- 
believed that (with the exce ption of the | lieved, too, that Italy was contented in her 
Piedmontese) the descendants of ancient! degradation, but this Mazzini, the greatest 
Rome and middle aged Italy, in their pro- | of her children, had shown to be a misap- 
found degeneracy, were “ cap: able of any- | prehension, by instancing some eighteen or 
thing except of fighting.” Such, until | twenty attempts, (within the last five and 
recently, was public opinion about the | twenty years, up to the death of the Ban- 
Italian people, The condition of that | dieras,) wherein the blood of Italians had 
people has been, and with a brief interval | been shed for the assertion of freedom. 
continued still more depressing, since! From these successive endeavors, origi- 
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nating with the few and gradually extend- 
ing their circle to the many, 
to whoever considered them, that Italy 
had a more hopeful future than vulgar 
prejudice conceived. 
Mazzini Limself—a fellow-townsman of 
Columbus—started in publie life some 
uarter of a century when a mere 
youth, and laboring under an intolerable 
conviction of the opprobrium which beset 
his country, to preach and propagate 
Italian unity, republicanism, and regener- 
ation, of which the idea was then restricted 
to a chosen few. ‘Twenty years of un- 
wearying toil i in exile en: tbl id him, by the 
aid of his rare genius, eloquence, rectitude, 


since, 


and perseverance, to swell those few into 


a legion, and so powerful had become the 


action of this new school, — when Greg- | 


ution or re- 


ory the XVIIth died, revol 
form had become inevital ha 

So plain was this that on the 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, a 
shrewder and more independent of Austria 
than his brother princes, and on the other 
a party in the Church, perceived that the 


one hand 
despot 


it was obvious | 


Republic in Italy. 


that his mere promise had given general 


and premature contentment, an 1 secured 


| him unprecedented popularity, he thought 


| still in full enjoyment of pop ular favor 


| 
| the 


| Denmark, Sic ily, ltaly and Hunga) 


resy nted 


. 
people Ss 


it needless to perform, and then 


as black ingratitude his Conse- 
quent discontent 
Previous to this, and while Pius was 
, the 
creat 


ce monstrations in 


‘asioned in a 


Febru ary 


Sak 


events of 
measure by t he 
y came 
to add their irresistible impetus to the 
Italian revolution. 

On the 12th of January Sicily had ris- 
en in insurrection ; on the 29th of Janu- 
ary the King of Naples had 
constitution to the Neapolitans ; and about 
same time Charles Albert, the Grand 
Duke of Tuse ny, and the Pe ype had also 


given or promise: d constitutions to their 


civen a 


| subjects. 


time was rapidly approaching when Italy | 


would bestir herself, and struggle to cast 
off the foreign and domestic 


result was a movement in the right diree- 


tion. The King of 
stitution—the cardinals elected a Pope 
free from Austrian and Jesuitic influence 


the 
material power, 


—for the Jesuits, feeling 
a close alliance with some 
had for many years past been identified 
with Austria, struggling in its interest, and 
their own, antagonistically with republican- 
ism, constitutional monarchy, and [Russian 
autocracy, 
Austrian independence (coincident with 
Russian intervention in Hungary) tu pass 
with their patron and accomplice, Austria, 
under the influence of the Czar. 

The men who elected Pius 
liberals, but they were Italians, and anti- 
Jesuitic. Pius himself was benevolently 
disposed, but weak, vain, and vindictive, 
soon fell again with the papacy under the 


were 


hopeless tutelage of the order of Jesus. | 


He 
sromstbet, loosened the 
about to snap asunder, and promised to 
his subjects, liberties and reforms, which 
they incautiously received with unbounded 
anticipatory gratitude. Whatever may | 


strained 


have been his original intentions, finding 


till foreed by the surrender of 


yoke. The | 


Sardinia gave a Con- | 


necessity of | 


not | 


pardoned those his predecessor had | 
reins | 


1Sth of March Milan rose against 
on the 22nd Venice ; and 
Austrian Italy, 
and 


On the 
the Aus 
by the 24th ¢ very 
except Mantua, 
Legnano. 

At this time the popular ery through- 
out Italy was expulsion of the stranger, in 


trians ; 
city in 


Verona, 


Peschiera, 


which all the Italian sovercigns, except 
those of Modena and Parma joined,) 
Charles Albert and the Pope vying with 
each other in their efforts to attain in this 


direction popular ity. 
Charles Albert, now a 
king, and called the ‘* Sword of Italy,” had 
| at his disposal an organised army, and could 
put on foot men—the Pope, his 
rival, had for him the enthusiasm of Italy, 
and the prestige of his spiritual power. 
Led away by these considerations the peo- 
ple turned from Mazzini and the republie, 
in whose persevering efforts during the 
twenty preceding years, all these move- 
| ments had ina great measure originated, so 
that the republicans were reduced in the 
| first part of their struggle, and until the 
defeat of Charles Albert, and manifest 
treachery of the Pope—to play a com- 
insignificant part, Garribaldi 
being isolated 
Mazzini 


constitutional 


100 MW) 
; 


| parative sly 
and the republican legions 
'and detached on desultory service, 
himself carrying a musket as a simple 


volunteer. 

The old error of the Guelphs and (thibe- 
lines—reliance on the papacy or moné archy 
| —was, therefore, reproduc ed, only that this 
' time it was the King of Sardinia, repre 
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sented the German Emperor, whilst the 


Emperor of Austria app sared in the char- 
acter of a foreign invader ; and whilst, the 
ublic minority, the best and bravest of 
the [talians, stood mistrustingly aloof from 
Pius and Charles Albert, and saw all their 
efforts against Austria paralysed by the 
jealousy if the King and Pope. 

The resistance of Italy to the stranger 
ustrated by the fact of her dis- 
traction between three rival powers, the 
Monarchic, Papal and Republican 
though it a untrue that the republicans 
actively thwarted either, their co-operation 
was, on the one hand, suspiciously reject- 
ed, whilst on fh oilies r. , is not reasona- 
ble to suppose that with a just mistrust 
and foreboding in their hearts it should 
n complete and energetic. A few 
he star of Charles Albert in- 
to the ascendant, whereupon the Pope fall- 
influence of the Jesuits 
threw himself seeretly into the arms of 
absolutism and Austria, and entered, 
treacherously into a career of full reaction. 
When on the 23rd of March Charles Albert 
drew the sword for Italy, Mazzini and his 
party offered to compromise with constitu- 
tional mon uchy, on the one condition of 
and indepen- 
all his anees- 
was a brave, 


was thus f} 


, ior 


have b *( 


days brought 


ing under the 


his securing Italian neity 
dence C harles Albert, like 
» House of grec 
reais and 

unequal to the mighty fortunes 
opening to him. Venturing too far, and 
fearing to go far enough, hazarding too 
little and too much, he died in exile, when 
lived King of Italy. 
possession 


tors of t 
cautious, 


prince, but 


ambitiou 


he ought to have 
Limiting his aspirations 

of Austrian Italy, he was able, 
ing to the relief of the Lombards, to per- 
suade the dipk macy . 7 ane that this 
sep Was necess ary ) prevent rept ibli- 

can ascendancy, and received in return ite 
assurance that so long as he ke - re pul )- 
licanism in check, limited his ambition to 
akingdom of northern It: aly, and forebore 
to interfere with the rights of any of the 
Italian sits es, his dynasty should be res- 
pected in case of reverse, With this under- 
standing, dependent on his own resources, 
because dreading to appeal to the people, 

and manouvering rather against repub li- 
anism than 
field, lettin: g slip the opportunity of victory, 


on march- 


and was crushed in two successive cam- | 


Paigns, first through incapacity of leader- 


against the enemy, he took the | 
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ship, and then by incapacity and treachery 
combined. 
Considering the 
state of agitation so long prev 


the Austri: 


rising of Sicily, and 
alent in Italy, 
in Governme nt was forewarned 


and prepared, as far as in its power lay, 


for insurrection in-northern Italy. On 
paper it had in the Lombardo- Venetian 
[taly between 130,000 and 140,000 men 
[n reality it turned out when that insur- 
rection came that Marshal Radetzky had 
not at his disposal over 50,000 soldiers. 
This is a significant fact we beg the reader 
to note well in estimating the real 
strength of di spotic govenments, and 
as applicable at present both to Aus- 
tria and Russia The absolute system 
keeps these governments poor, yet requires 
them to employ great armies, a conse- 
quence has been insufficient pay and 
wholesale peculation by their servants. 
The only men whose fidelity the gov- 
ernment can trust, connive to give ac- 
counts of men, horses amunition and 
tores, for which they draw payment, 


whilst really a large portion of ‘his force 


is non-existent. In desperate cireum- 
over s, when the Kmpire as at the close 
of the Hungarian war, pag been within an 


eS of ruin, and they of consequent dis- 
» Hae have consented for atime 

: sacrifice of being com} arative- 
] ng - and 


pla ement, 
to make t 
ly honest, t . 
being unable to live, and unwilling to re- 
trench, are getting into debt every month 
of this unaccustomed and unbearable ex- 
ertion, so that the administration of the 
army relapses gradually into its old abuses, 
and that it may confidently be antici- 
pated that whenever war breaks out a 
large portion of its strength will be found 
illusory, as it was when Lombardy revolt- 
-l—its nominal force being made up of 
long since dead, invalid d, or coun- 
r,— its fortresses provided with 


ut they cannot do so li 


ted twice over 
twice told amunition and supplies 
Let us now briefly narrate and analyse 
the events we have epitomised. Milan, 
the cay ital of the Lombards Venetian 
Kingdom revolted against Marshal Radetz- 
ky occupying that city with 15,000 men; 
on the isth of March, a few days after, 
Michael Burke Honan,* (the cowardly 
* M. B. Honan, ex Correspondent for the flankey 
paper, the London‘! Morning Post." ¢ ymmonly call 
jeven in its or wh party the “ slop basin,” wrote for 
TT ‘from Italy,inthecharacterofan anony- 

~ iiistnaiant, fur Italian independence, whose 
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correspondent of the Jondon Times, 
whose articles were quoted then, and are 
as eagerly quoted now into our Fogy 
papers, ) had e xpresse .d his conviction that 
the population of that city would not rise 
against the paternal government. 

On thi th the events of Vienna had 
become known. On the 18th the people 
had assembled to demand 
shot was fired; the regiment which fired 
it disarmed ; at three in the afternvon the 
peop le, attac oke d by Radetzky, raised bar- 
ricades, and commenced an obstinate re- 
sistance fully equal to that of the Parisians 


cone SSIONS ; ae 


in 1830, and which alone would have suf- | 


ficed to redeem the Italian character for 
courage. This struggle continued from 
the 18th till the 21st. Milan, though not 
a fortified, is a walled and bastione d city, 

and Radetzky, gradually driven from street 
to street, still occupi d the castle 
walls, cutting off the inhabitants from all 
external succour. On the evening of the 
2ist Cattaneo, Manara, and Cernuschi led 
a band of citizens, provide d with three 
small guns, and succeeded in carrying by 
storm, after a bloody conflict the 
gate, on the eastern side of the city, thus 
opening communication with the open 
country, which by this 
where arisen in insurrection. Milan was 
now virtually conquered by its citizens, 
and Rade tuky, though joine .d on the next 
night by the forees of Generals Maurer 
and Strassoldo, was forced to evacuate the 
castle, and retire from the city, which he 
did towards midnight of the 22d, retreat- 
ing by the Lodi road. On the 24th, after 
having burned Melegnano and slaughtered 
the inhabitants who opposed his passage, 

he encamped at Lodi with some six-ard- 
twenty thousand men. This force was all 
that the events of a week had left him able 
to concentrate out of the 


time had every- | 


130,000 men on | 
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| pre (say 12,000 men 


Italy. 


Austrian Marshal encamped with his dis- 


| pirited and wearied host, he had no sue- 
| cour to expect but from the disheartened 


garrisons, expelled by the various fortress. 
from the corps of d’As- 
in Vicenza, threat- 


es and cities, or 


‘ened by twenty thousand insurgent moun- 


|taineers. Through the whole Lombardo 
| Venetian kingdom the Austrian banner 
| had ceased to float, except over the four 


| cities of Verona, 


and the | 


7 Osa 


Legnano, Mantua, and 
Peschiera, and the gates of the two latter 
were then, and continued for a fortnight 


afterwards in possession of the armed cit- 
izens. 
Venice had risen on the 18th, and been 
evacuated by capitulation on ver 22d, 
Strassoldo falling r back on the 2 Ist, from 
the Swiss frontier, to join Rad ak in Mi- 
lan, had been obliged to abandon the gar- 
rison of Como (1500) which surrendered. 
| Benedek had retired from Pavia; Cremo- 
| na, Pezzighetone, Piacenza, Brescia,Udino, 
Treviso, Rovigo, Ossopo, Palman and 
| Roeea d’Anfo had driven out their garri- 
sons, or seen them fraternise with the peo- 
ple. Twelve enaie! Italian batallions had 
passed over to the insurgents, and Radi tz- 
lky, whose dispersed and dispirite foree 
did not now amount in the agcregate to 
16,000 men, had no hope for several 
weeks of reinforcement unless from Nu- 
gent’s corps, amounting only to 13,000 
‘men, which probably never w ould be able 


paper and the 80,000 soldiers really un- | 


der arms, at his disposal on the morning 
of the 18th. 


On that night of the 24th, when the 


“i)lusion had been destroyed by what he had seen” 


| march of Milan. 


to reach him, and which did not cross the 
Tsonzo till after twe nty d: Lys date 

If the same energy hi id been dis pi 
by the Lombardo Venetians, which 
shewn afterwards by the 
Rome, it is dificult to conceive how Ra- 


detzky should not have succombed to their 


layed 
was 
r¢ publicans in 


unaided efforts, When we consider that 
Charles Albert, who threw his sword into 
the scale, and declared war on the 23d, 


had at his disposal, within a few days’ 
a highly disciplined army, 
on the Mincio, 


appears mi- 


which a few weeks afte Yr, 
amounted to 75,000 men, it 


'raculous that the result should have been 


| eventual 


—afterwards, dated letters from Rome when shut | 


upin Civita Vecchia, where an Italian said to him 
you have written so many lies, I will give you 
something true to write, “ say I have spit in your 
face ;' and suited the action to the word. Having 
got his son attached to a Neapolitan legation, he 
next.as “an impartial umpire,” attacked ip the 
columns of the“ J'imes,”’ the statements made by 


Gladstone against Neapolitan oppression. 


j 


discomfiture, and yet it would 


not be difficult to shew that this arose from 


the very fact of his co-operation aff ford- 
‘ing a fresh instance to the many of the 
dangers of divided aims and councils, 


| 
| 
| 


of politic: al reliance on others for that 
which a people should itself pe form, and 
of that neglect of opportunity, f fatal in 
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revolutionary movements, as in military | 
operations. 

The failure of Charles Albert 
and the subsequent campaign, is to be at- 
tributed to three causes : to the fact of his 
being more in dread of the republicans 
than of the | Austrians, to his incapacity, 
and (at the close of this and during the 
next campaign) to the treachery of his 
generals, 

It is not, however, true that Radetzky 
did not commit his full share of blunders, 
only that he took, on several decisive oc- 
casions, advantages of errors of Charles 
Alber t, whilst Charles Albert never profited 
by the errors of the Marshal. The Austrian 
General, indeed, at the outset of the cam- 
paign remained, as will be perceived by 
reference to the accompanying map, for 
five days, temptingly and entirely at the 
mercy of his royal adversary. Charles 
Albert had been watching his opportunity 
Lombardy, his agents had been 
that country, his army was on 
a war footing, he had a large force con- 
centrated on his frontier, within one day’s 
march of Milan, and Radetzky knew it. 

On the 
rection in Milan, 
the 20th the 
insurgents to Radetzky was known beyond 
the Ticino, where at least 20,000 Sardi- 
nian troops were ready to cross that river. 
These could have marched by Buffalora, 
or by Pavia and Lodi upon Milan. In th 
first they would have 
petty force of Maurer on their way, and 


in this, 


to invade 
traversing 


morning of the 
and on 
successful 


the morning of 
resis tance ol f the 


case 


19th the insur- 


crushed the 


Republic in Italy. 


had persisted in remaining in the Lombard 
capital another day. Knowing all this, 


_ ‘tzky should have retired on the 19th 


could 


when he found he 
not take the city, on Cremona, and con- 
centrating there his forces, would have 
been ready to defend the line of the Adda 
if Charles Albert had invaded Lombardy, 
to march again on Milan if the Sardini- 
ans did not cross the Ticino, 

Instead of this, he remained three days 
longer in Milan, and two upon the road, 
so that for five whole days, throngh obstin- 
ing up his 


almost help- 


‘at least 20th, 


acy, and for the sake of gath« 
scattered detachments, he lay 
lessly at the mercy of an enemy, who bya 
single march might have decided the fate 
of this campaign at its beginning, Though 
on the 25th, after the evacuation of Milan, 
Charles Albert had pushed forward upon 
that capital six thousand men, he did not 

Ticino in foree (at Pavia with 
men till the 29th,—a week too 
late, and the value of a week in war, may 
be judged from the fact, that th fate of 


Cross the 
29 OOO 


Italy, in his next campaign, was decided 
in three days ! But on the 25th, the 
opp tunity was passed, Rad (ZKY having 


Mantua. and 


detached a toree to secure 
marched eastward towards Verona 

The whole country west of the Mincio 
was therefore abandoned by the Austri 
ans. Volunteers rushed from <¢ state 


in Italy to take part in the struggle, 
and every prince 
by popular opinion, to contribute his 
contingent to the holy war. Under these 


circumstances, C har les Albert. by encour- 


was forced unwillingly, 


have fallen in superior force, and in con- 


junction with the Milanese, on the Mar- organization of the population 


aging the 


shal before Strassoldo joined him. If the | of Lombardy, and the enthusiasm of 
Marshal had evacuated Milan, they would [taly, might easily have set on foot a 
have cut him off from Strassoldo, and with | foree which could many ot over have 
the ‘aid of thousands of insurgents have | crushed the fifty or fifty-five th isand 


all Ta i. taky could hope 
f Nugent hould ar- 


men, which was 
to assemble. 
rive 

But not only he did nothing to encour 


, but everything to impe de that organ- 


pursued his beaten army, which the inter- 
ruption of a broken bridge, or even such a 
resistance as that of Melagno, would have 
enabled them to come up with and destroy, 


even 


or at least have forced to surrender, from | ®' 
want of provisions, in the midst of a hos- | ization, and labored, unhapp Ltaly 
: ‘ ; Q a ee 
tile population. If the Sardinians had | and for himself, but too successfully m 


his vocation. 

“ZT? Italia fara de se!’ was hi reply, 
at a subsequent period, to the then well- 
French Republic. 
de se. was, at this 


marched by Pavia, destroying the i insi gnif- 
icant corps of Benedek, and isolat ing the 
troops detached in the Duchies, it woul 1, 
on reaching Lodi, have cut Radetzky off 
from Cremona, and probably from Mantua 


meant offers of the 
Carlo Alberto fara 


(if he had retired from Milan on hearing of | time, his motto, and jealous of any one 
their march, and even from Brescia,) if he | sharing with him the anticipated glory, 
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and endangering his undivided appropri- 
ation of the expected prize, he induced 
the L ynbards to leave everything to him 
his treatment. and threw 


volunteers 


discouraged by 


suspicion on the from other 
parts of the Peninsula Now. and 
sequently during this campaign, till its 
disastrous termination, as Colonel Forbes 


as 80 justly expressed it in his published 


sub 


I 

lectures which we have before us, “ whilst 

Rade tak was collectin 

Albert was collecting 
This fatal error was inspired by polit 

ical considerations but he committed 

the unmixed military fault of entering a 


9 bayonets, Charles 
votes : 


country wasted by the exactions of the 
enemy, with an inefficient commissariat 
and Generals ignoraut of the advantages 
of a proper spy and reconnoitering system. 
Every army has been said to have, like the 
human organism, its head. arms, belly, le gs 
and eyes. The army of Charles Albert 
was deficient in head and belly 
The want of the two former requisites 
prevented it from knowing or profiting 
by the opportunities offered it—the last 


eves, 


named deficiency, as in Es yp’s fable, soon 
paralized the vigor of its arms and legs 
In the most critical moments of the cam 
paign, Radetzky saw the errors of Charles 
Albert, whilst Charles Albert was blind to 
the errors of Radetzky, and the Piedmon- 
tese army, fully equal to the Austrian in 
actual conflict—starved out- -could nel- 
ther its position, 
march nor fight 
Radetzky, relying 
holds, was prepared to def 


efficiently maintain 


his 


the coun- 


stro 


on 


try, inclosed, as a reference to map 
No. 2 will show. between the Po, the 
Adige, the Lake of Garda and the Min- 
cio, and which. at each of its four cor- 


hers, was protected by the fortresses 
of Verona, Legnano, Mantua and Pes- 
Ciera . 

On the Sth and 10th of April, the 
Piedmontese attacked and carried the 
two passages of the Mincio. at Goito and 
Vallegio. reesit iblished the bridges, crossed 


that river, and proceeded to invest the | 


fortress of Peschiera. 

Radetzky, who had advanced once to 
Villafranca to give battle and protect the 
passage of the Mincio. but had thought 
better of it and retired to Verona, had 
again advanced and occupied the heights 


( 
and highlands between Verona and Pes- | the communication of Charl 


| three 


; . 1 1 = 
of the three Austrian ¢ 
} 
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| chiera, to prevent the blockade of that 
| city. 
On the 26th of April, the great bulk 


of the Piedmontese army crossed the 
Mincio at Goito and Vallegio, drove the 
Austrians from position to position, and 


finally defeated the whole army of Rad- 
etzky at Pasthengo. on the 29th, obliging 
him to retire into Verona, and clearing 
if all enemy the right bank of the Adige 
Albert having detached Du- 

the 27th April) ten 
thousand men, to meet Nugent Ven- 
etia. (which he should have done a fort- 
night before.) next fought a desultory 
battle before Verona on the 6th of May, 
and then continued in p sition in the 


ae ‘ 
and \ aliegz1o, 


I ’ 
Charles 


} 41 
rando (on with 


in 


high cround be tween Vi rona 
whilst observing Mantua on the one side, 
the siege of Peschiera on 


and pressing 
the other 

On the 27th of May, Radetzky at- 
tempted a rash movement to relieve that 
fortress. which he was informed could not 
hold out much longer, and by which, a 
second time, he placed himself entirely 
at the mercy of Charles Albert March- 
ing, with his whole force, from Verofia, in 
columns, by Isola-Alta. Isola- 
Scala and Bovolone. (see map No. 2.) he 
re-united the three corps in Mantua on 
the night of the 28th. 

Radetzky, by this march, exposed his 
whole army by a flank march within 
striking distance of a superior army in 
position. With an ordinary spy and re- 
tering system, Charles Albert would 
have learned his march in time either to 
attack him on the him off 

Mantua, and in addition to t 
grave military error, Pisacane, the Italian 
several 


count 


road or to cut 
from his 


Jomini, has shewn that (as 


onl 
other occasions) the order of the march 
lumns was so 


unskilful that Charles Albert. reaching 
Mantua before them, would have fou id 
further facilitated by the am ile 
column to 


time afforded | 
upon 


his task 


pieces b fore the other came the 
ground. 

Mantua being reached, Rade 
the next day, marched to ascen by the 
right bank of the Mincio, surprise and 
earry Goito, and thus, by gaining pos- 
session of the passages over that river, at 
sutting off 


s Albert 


zky, on 


— = 


once relieve Peschiera, and 
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with the country in his rear, inclose him 
in what Colonel Forbes calls “the trap,” 
formed by the three rivers. Po 

Mincio, and the Lake of Garda 

Radetzky had st 

presume cd want of vigilance, 
and inacti ivity 
only 


incapacity 


lyersary, in 


of his a 
instances the most 
could and he w 


This enterprize must have 


ner which cire) 
des} rate 
eed. 


*,7 1 
with tne 


yvarrant, fas not 
met 
‘ess but for 
two signal faults which, in the execution 
mitted, and | 
with which he 


most ¢ mplete suck 


i ut 


of bis proj ct he con 


? 
expected resistance 


whe 

1 ? » ° rr 
met on the 29th. from a mixed Tuscan 
and Neapolitan force, observing Mantua 


and occupying Curtatone. 


Thi 


1 


commanded by General 


S cor] ~ 
and hardly six thousand 


Laugier, strong 
gallantly and unexpectedly opposed his 


passage for many hours, till turned, di 
strié ed or disp rse d 
1 


every ti ing to the Marshal 
this “de ‘lay was an addition i 
pushing on immediately to 


Time was 
Th fact of 
reason for 


32 
LOIS 


{ ifter his victory Instead of 
he | 1 the rema rof the 29th at 
Cu ind only resumed his marcel 
up 1 the 30th. « ‘hing d’ Aspre with 
his ¢ rps of tw ousand men west 
ward upon ( » that that General 
was e to t no part in the ensuing 
| is not | th ul rnoon of h 
28 Charles Albert knew of R 
ety arch, not till the mor g of th 
y ab he moved on Goito, not til] 
cig ce] ek, ,.M that the v w-fuard 
f Piedmontes reached Goito, not 
till lve that they were all in position 
Radetzky. but for sl ping at Curtatone 


d’Aspre, would 
foree at Goto 
have re 
king from 
bably cut 


have been with his whole 
by day-break, he would 
off the 
al d pro 
orted corps of his 


) oe 
esenrera, cut 


} ‘ > 
+} bys } ty 
Lilt VAaASis OL on i LOS, 


destroyed the unsupy 


as they came successively upon the 


field 
As it was. Radet ‘ 
d obliged to retire on Ma 

whilst irrendered the next 
day. We will pass ove r Charles Albert’s 
failine to profit by his 
to attack the 


line and eut off d 


was defe ated at 


Goito tua 


ded 


or 


Austrian 
(after the 


°7 9 
widely exten 


’Aspre 


Marshal had retreated into Mantua.) to tg enamel 


concentrated force | 


ion 


Adige and | ne 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aked everything on the 


a nan- } 


for | 


ae | tan ¢ 


Republic in Italy. 905 
his retreat 
to the 


take up a position to cut off 
Legnano or Verona, to 
‘elect of a third great decisive opportu- 
nity; for it was the singular fortune of 
the King of Sardinia to have 
offered to him in 

Rad tzky 
unmolested, 


come 


three such 
align 
having reache d ‘a Adige 
crossed it 6th, and 
iwainst Durando, who. joined by 
Pontifical had 


been making head } ln V ene tia ag rainst Nu- 


this one ear np 
on tue 
marched 
several thousand troops, 
gent 

On the 
force 


att ickir hg 


10th 
in Vicenza, he 

do to give up the city, and, 
1ate the Veneti 
that port ion of the Roman 
ntingent which 

an general ret 
veteran Pepe 
the march of Radetzky on 
Vicenza was known at th rters 
f Charles Albert The surrender of 
and weakness of the garrison of 
ad left 70.000 men at his dispos- 
Oth the 
the 


him with his 
forced Duran- 
by capitula- 
an territory ; 
and Neapoli- 
not with the 
into Venice 


whole 


tion, evaci 
was 
Sardini iring 
with the 
the ith 


} 
head-quar 


Peschi ra 
Mantua 

il On th 
the passas 


bs 2 1 2 
king might have foreed 


of Adige between Legna- 


no and Verona, and masking the latter 
fortress, lave cut off Radetzky from it, 
ind overtaken him. with 55.000 men. 
before Vicenza. where. with 1.000. he 
was assailing Durando. with ae in 
that city." Instead of this Cha Al- 
bert spent his time in 1 litary parades on 
1 t. 


Adige, and. 
ing Mantua. made fo 

Verona on the 13th. when 
had returned into it with his 
Albert had now lost 


invest- 
nonstra- 
Rad- 
al my. 
everal 


] 
ish Gel 


thousand men by sickness; provisions 
wi I olnning to fail—the auxilliaries 
discouraged Radetzky, on the contrary, 
( w abundant prov sions n Venetia, 
nd was so much strengthe oa by rein- 


of 
Adige 


troops ne- 
I 


forcements that towards the 


Cc le se 


June he eould dispose upor the 


besides his 


garrisons | 
for Ven tia) of &( 
In front 


cessary UUU men 


f this formidable ¢ 


foree Charles Albert’s army extende 
rom Corona (a long march north of Pas- 
trengo.) down to Gace rnolo, south east of 


Mantua, where the Mincio joins the Po. 


the 
yassa of tl Adige had been disputed, its at- 


ff Radetzky from Vicen- 


xpect and obst 


it must ave 


drawn o 
Durando. 
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On the 22d Radetzky sent Thurn, without provisions or munitions of war, 
to attack the Piedmontese at Corona |and on the 3d of August reached Milan. + 
and on the 23d sallied. with his main proclaiming his determination to di _ if 
force from Verona, breaking easily through hecessary, 1h ce fence of that cit) 
the weak line of the Piedmontese, and Milan. in the preceding March, un- 
pushing on for Goito. Thurn having | aided, and without a i 
driven the Piedmontese before him obliged | had driven out Radetzky in a f 


} } ] 
them to fall back, so that they had to days combat the policy and machinations 
thank Radetzky himself for not being cut | of Charles Albert had so repressed all de- 
2 off. when he subsequently forced the Sar velop ment and organization of its martial | 
dinian line 6 spirit that five months after it was no 
On the 24th Radetzky’s army was in | stronger than when it drove out the Aus. 
poss ssion of Somma Campagna, Custo trians 
za. and of both banks of the Mincio Qn learning the reverses of the Sar. 
(above Vallegio) dinian army a Re pul lican Committee of 
On the 23d Charles Albert. who was Dy fi nce hi i | be | called toget| er. ai 1 
at Marmirolo, (between Goito and Man- | decreed a levy of the whole male popul 
tua.) came up with three brigades and at tion, when the chivalrous resolution of tl 


tacked the Austrians at Somma Campag- | king reached Milan, and its defence was 
na with so much success that the Mar-/| given over by the popular voice to his 
shal recalled his tro ps from b youd the partizar s and to hin 

Mincio On the 25th. Charles Albert The only chanee for thi Pi dmont § 


fought with him the battle of Custoza. but | to have mude a stand was by falling back | 


his line having been previously cut in two,}on Piacenza and Pavia, which, if ina 
and his various corps unable to come up | proper state of defence, afforded a strong 
in time. from want of forage and pro basis of operation, cove ring both Milan 
Visio s. this battle. slorious to the Pied wid turin. nd ib] ig the army to draw 
montese, and the last that was glorious | its stores aud sul tence from Genoa and } 
to their arms, was fought with ouly five- | the Ligurian country \t any rate. Al- 
and twenty thousand men agall st over essandria and t! rgnut bat k of the Tici- 
wh ming odds. —particularls after d’As Ho Wasa r i] sition to take ip the 
pre, with his corps, arrived upon the | isolated defence of M ruin, even if sue- 
field cessful to his cau 

Repulsed at nightfall and retreating in To this p he is understood to have 
good order, it was less a battle they had | been urged by that treachery, whe 
lost than a battle they had failed to win der t sk of devotion to his person, 
yet even this result. at such a moment. | now b gan to show itself am must hi s ad- 

{ 


prov | fatal both upon the issue of t visers 


war aud on the spirit of the Sardinian R ived with boundless enthusiasm by 
arm which drooped from that moment | the popu tion of Milan. he drew out his 
never to revive tri ithe J li road, but his t 5 
S les Albert retreated now precipi- | attacked on the 4th by Radetzky, giving 
tat ly across the Mu clo. and the sta liw ( S { 1 ATIDISTICE 
which should have been mad te thre i] j 1 sti (the famous 
h l ts of Volta (Op] & te \ Liley Oo) Was ‘ la i | ed the il i don 
not mpted. because it had been aban- | ment of W Lombardo- V enetian 
lo ‘ t mugh tL m take by { ( uv territory. wit tl rrender of every 10 
ma r of the force o cupying it tress. includ Venice ud t evacia 
On the 28th the head irters i | tion Mod Parma. and Pia Z 
Yh s Albert were at Bozzol vl | Charles A I is indig t at tues 
aske ior an armisticé Rad tzky pro ter ré sed ysign id iss never w 
posea mor favorable terms than could | have s y l with lis « wn hand the capitu 
have | ! expected -th line of th Ad latiou. aud. touched in his honot by th 
da, which saved Milar Charles Albert reproach of the people, had probably re- 
refused —appeal d too late to th popula solved to fight it out at the last moment, 
tion, marched on Cremoua and Pizz oli | because, without me cessity, he appeared 


tone, which, at this moment, were found jupon the balcony of a palace, denied to 
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Monarchy and the Republic 


them the armistice, and reiterated his de- 
termination to die in defence of the city 
when the news came that the capitulation 
was actually being carried into execution, 
that the Piedmontese troops were 
marchit g out 
A ery of rage and execration rose from 
the crowd, and a shower of balls was di 
rected the unhappy monarch 
Betrayed in the only generous resolution 
he had 
arms, bowed his head upon his breast, the 


and 


ag Linst 
perhaps ever taken. he folded his 
picture ot despair 
have fallen a vietim 
had he 


to the popular fury 
not been dragged away by his at 
tendants. and saved by 
arrival of a body of his own troops 

Milan was abandoned to the Austrians 
on the 6th, and Charles Albert, 
the indig [taly, 
own te ; 

The fortresses and cities of Lombardo 
Venetia were given up with the exception 
of Vi aud Osopo, 
to surrender. Venice—having elected 
Charles Albert King, who, without ever 
having contributed anything to its defence. 


the adventitious 


amidst 
u ition ot 


rritory. 


which 


now attempted to hand over as make- 
weiglit in a contract which was to give 


him breathing time.— Venice 
the Ke on the Ilth of 
and with inadequate im 
its defence 
from this t 
after a 
arius 


proclaimed 
August 


protracted 


public 
‘aus 
one year and twelve days 
The defeuders of ( )sopo 
months’ siege, retired 
yage into \ enice. 


lor 
ilne 
two With 


aud Db ay 


Thus terimiuated the first campaign 
The Piedmoutese army had not belied its 
reputation, nor done less than was ex 
pected from it On several oceasious 


Austrians In actual! 


never opposed to them im 


they had beaten the 


fighting, 


anything like equal numbers, the advan 


W Lit 


tage was always with the Piedmontese 
Except Durandos’s corps ut Vicenza. 


(Which one to three made a creditable 
Stand.) it 
ever been 
part oi the 
singular ex unple 
and demoralized without ever 
defeat. 

But other portions of Italy, whose in- 
habitants were previously cousidered as 
effeminate 
expected courage, far exceeding that of the 


disciplined P 1edmontese, and any nation 


could not be 
mastered in the field, and this 
war affords the instructive 
of an army conquered 
Sullerlug a 


| pl layed by the 


i the 
and shame. and would | ; 
| for the republican idea, 


retired into his | 


refused | 
| deavored 
| the 
| uties protest d, the ni 


said that they had | 


and | 


ind unwarlike, showed an un- | 
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might have been proud of the valor dis- 
inhabitants of Milan in 
drivin g out Radetzky, by the Romans and 
| Tuscans in resisting his whole army at 
Curtatone, by Osopo in its g llant de- 
fence, and especi: ally by the V« a 
who, making a sally to break thr ugh the 
Austrian blockade, stormed ihe wi s of 
Mestre, after a desperate conflict, taking 
Six cannon and ¢ ight hundred ie ers. 
Such was alre: ady, even at that period, 
contrast between [talians fic] 
under a monarchy, and those 
to Say nothing of 


hting 


combating 


the courageous behavior of Garibaldi. 
and the volunteers who also disobeyed 
the orders of Charles Albert to lay down 
their arms. and fought their way across 
the Swiss frontier 

In the meantime the unscrupulous per- 
| fidy of the King of Naples had enabled 
him to obtain the mastery in that city. 
On the 14th of May, the day fixed for the 
meeting of the Chambers the King en- 


evade the 


rm 
The 


to 
April 


pledge s given on 
ind dep- 
| flew to 


evening 


3d of ministry 


itional 


the 


rare 
aud the King in 
nounced to the Chamber 
that he had yielded 

zens retired from the 
had not retired, and att cking 
with the aid of the 


ron. when his compliance had lis revan- 


arms, an- 


troops 
them suddenly, 


IZ d the r resistance succeeded in inal i ig 
him master of the city 
Col. Forbes, in his lectures, tells us 


graphically what was passing in Naples 


whilst the Neapolitan volunteers were 
sacrificing thems« lves at Curt to 
save the army of Charles Albert 
uly varn at J tr left 
t lomintons {f B a t sen i the 
[ vard- Venet rovi s-—s ar 
Sas Were t t 1 { no 
s eh Vit vh 8 i 1! 
I ilist w tin Na; les, tl felt 
Hhimsell strong enous t azarit ed 
| reaction on the 1 lay, 1848 
‘Must people have heard of the Lazaroni of Na 
} ples and som I re are who m that 
there is 8 it s to bet Lin all It s 
his notion is erron us: these bein_s liar 
to the city of Naples—living apart tr ot 
| the nhabitauts, as the lodians do het rt D 
lsies in Eueland. The Lazaroni are izi i 
superstitious lle, and not particuiaris } est 
theretore to them did the King 


address himself. 
! 


The peice ol Bomba euarauteed them PLUNDER 
and IMPUNITY—the priests promised them PARA- 
DISK, pretending that their religion was iv dauger 


—and they were by the officials of the cuurt as- 
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sured of the cobperation of the military. The lists 
of the doomed liberals were submitted to the King 
on the e vening of the 14th—His Maje 
several additions to them. 

“In the midst of these scenes 
were seen, crucifix in hand, enc 
roni and sanctifying the murders 
prise, the libe rated in various places 


“oneTeg 
sn ¢ 
ageiend luemseives 


sty 


»f blood, the 
urag the L 
Taken by sur- 


to 


priests 


he aza 


rals ¢ 
and agamst 


Thus wer 


azaronul, 
wht 
enemies of the 


from the L 
these gr ups the troops were brou 
the 


the friends of civilization (but 

King) exterminated, their houses sacked, and their 
families in most cases, even to the little children 
and women, thrown oat of the windows. This ter 
rible blow crashed for a time the liberal party in 
Naples; bat the barbarities of the King and his 
satellites have recruited th ranks which they 
had thi i,so that the patriots there now numbe 


more than they did previous to May, 1848. Per 
haps se atrocities were necessary to demon 
strate the fallacy of hoping any good trom a Prince 
and of permitting a King to continue on his throne 
to MISDIRE ra revolution. 

“The tirst act of Bomba, after his triumph of the 
15th of May, was to recall his troops, which were 
marc e towards the Venetian frontier. This or 
der was received by Pepe at Bologna; but the re 
fusal the General to obey, and the menacin: 
attitade of the Bolognese, caused the march to be 
continued to pore. General Pepe had been 
named t post ol mmander ot this division, 
partiy to satisty the mop ‘le, who pl iced great reli 
ance | im, and partly to vet rid of him out ot Na 
ple s the premeditated reaction I K ing 
plac his confidence in the second inc Lid— 
G Statella, who had secret instructions tron 
His 1 ty, with the brevet of the chiet command 
(sett le Pepe,) to be used when the | 
tious 1ent should arrive rhis was made uss 
of at rari, When the patriotic portion of t 
troops sing to betray their country at the bid 
ding despot, followed Pepe to Venice, in the 
detence of which place they remained till August, 
1849, whe t capitulated.’ 


result’ of this campaign was, that 
perfidiously invaded unarmed Hun- 


who were beaten 


One 
Austria 
gary with ¢ men, 
out in a few days, leaving 18,000 prison- 
ers—another, that the King of Naples sent 
an expedition to Sicily. Sicily, whose 
rev ti mary government leaned to con- 
stitutional monarchy, and who trusted i 
French and Knglis h mediation, and in 
Charles Albert, like Milan, 
and like every city and state relying upon 
anything but its own resources and exer- 
In fact, the invasion by the Nea- 
army in. September, when after an 
obstinate but desultory resistance it was 
subdued, found it strong and still 
more unprepared than it had been in the 
January, when it drove out his 


33,000 


olu 


succumbed 


tions 


politan 


less 


precedin ye 
forces from every place but the forts of 
Mess‘na. 

We will not pause to detail the gi 
action In the various states 
lay before ow 


radual 


growth of 1 


Italy, but, anxious only t 


readers the main events, proceed at once 
to the second campaign of Charles Albert 


made | 


ot 


Monarchy and the Republic 





Italy. 


which opened in March, 1849, nearly on 


| the anniversary of the rising of Milan 


Suffice to say, that absolutism was tri- 


j}umphant in Na le s, that the Pope had fled 


to Gaete, and the Roman Republic been 
that the grand Duke of 
constitutional ( yhaml 


procl: saad. Tus- 


cany opened the er 


in person, and a few days after escaped to 
join the Pope, flying just as the grand 
Duke of Lucea had done, who, having 
once got away, came back before defin- 
itely bolting, deliberately to swear to the 
ler to get the opportunity of 


sarrying off his family plate. 
The Abbé Gioberti, the 
volumes of ill-digested, but 
authentic revelations about the 
and who since the publication of that book 


of five 
and 
Jesuits, ) 


autl 


1OT 


startling 


had been fully sanctioned by the Pope, 
was now Charles Albert’s minister. 
The Sardinian army now amounted to 


100,000 men. ‘To this the Austrians had 


in Italy 140,000 to oppose, of whom some 


30,000 were sick. 

Charles Albert left 20,000 men to gar- 
his fortresses, Radetzky 46, to 
Venice, hold Venetia, and occupy 
his strong holds, so that the King brought 


rison OOO 


observ e 


into the field some 80,000 to the mar- 
shal’s 70,000 men. 

But this numerical disparity was more 
than made up by the confidence of the 
Austrians, and the discouragement of the 
Piedmontese. From dr of these re- 


publican tendencies cvery man of enter- 
spirit had been thrown into the 
displaced, and a Polish 
General, ' written Chz 
ski,) appointed to the chief command 

In the Polish were 
flick ‘rs of hi oh Cc apac ity and great dai ing. 
The very day on whie h ‘ond cam- 
paign opened was the 
Be im, to whom Kossuth had adhe d 
confiding 4.000 the wreck of the 
Transylvanian army, drove the remnant of 
Austrians over the 
Transylvanian frontier, after his marvel- 
lous eleven weeks’ campaign. Even the 
rash adventurer, Mieroslawski, who failed 
so signally in Sicily, had accomplished great 
things in Posen. yet Charles Albert selec sted 
one of the most hopeless mediocrities. 

The next Number will contain the 
second Three Days (¢ ‘ampaign” of 
Charles Albert. and the Campaign of 
the Roman Republic.) 


or 


prise 


back ground, o 
Chanofsky, anow- 


some 


emigration 


this sec 


very day on which 
AL 


VLC, 


65,000 Russians and 


r/ 
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Engraved expressly for the Democr 


a 


+ 
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SONAL NARRATIVE 
J 


PER 
)F ADVENTUR 


I ACCOMPANIEI 
‘uba. by the steamer Pampero 
friend, General N 


A arciso 
} ] } . 
had my share 


7° 


cition to 

: , 
neroie 
L saw it all: 


under my 


1”) 1 
t 


all: and mean to relate it all—frankly. 
fearlessly. and honestly. of course: in- | 


eluding what I saw and experienced in 
the famous Spanish penal fortress of C 
ta. in Africa, from which four of 
good fortune to make our 

: narrative might easily be stretched 


into volumes, for, though embracing a pe- 


us had 
escape 


riod not exce ding ten months. they have 
been ten months of pretty exciting and 
extraordinary adventure But I mtend 





to be brief, having undertaken the task | 
Se : : : : 

with some reluctance, but on the urging 

of some friends who have assured me th: 

ny narrative, however simply told, might 


’ 


} 
] ] } 1 > . 
find readers who would be glad to retrace 


] 
} 


eps on this well meant, but 
enter- 





with me ours 
ill-starred. daring but 
prise I nay pe rhaps be able to « xpl iin 


some thin ] 


disastrous, 


gs heretofore little understood ; 
‘experiences,’ if not 


and to give some 


rom their novelty to the reader, whether 


pre fitable. somewhat ee erhaps, 
; 
ki - or un kindly « liatiie d towards my- 


self te the expédition in which I bore 
. part But enough of preface. The age 
of prefaces has gone by. In these stir- 
ring days of steam, telegraphs, and revo- 
lutions. as the world has no time to waste 


reading them, I will waste no more in 


news of the revolutionary move- 

ich took place in Cuba in July 
last. found me at New York General | 
Lopez was at the time at New Orleans. 
Mv former relations with that noble pa- 
and heroic soldier had been such as 
eagerness at that 


The 


} 
ments wh 


triot 
to make me pant with 
moment to be by his side I 
that if he had to find the mea 
through the air, he would soon be 


18 IN 


» the late Liberati g Expe- 


g¢ | purpose of organizing the means and mode 


knew well | 
ns of flying i 
in Cu- | 


Narrative. 


LOUIS SCHLESINGER, 
AND CEUTA.’ 


OF 
CUBA 


whatever might be 
I should never 


to lose the Op- 


felt that, 
enterprise, 
forgive fortune if I were 
portunity of sharing with him its glorious 
dangers 

General Loy ez had been at the head ot 
liberty 


was to 


and in- 
have 
ros and Trinidad, 
in the summer of 1848. An indis 
on the part of one of his friends led to the 
discovery of the plan by the Spanish au- 
| thorities dis covery the 
| whole was necessarily frustrated, and tl 

I 


< : 
a projected rising for the 

, ee. 1 . 1 
dependence of ¢ uba, which 
commenced at Cienfueg 


‘retion 


in Cuba By 


able to escape 
United States. for the 


| Ge ne ral was barely 
the Island to the 


i 


of a more auspicious return Lie was at 


a General in the Spanish 


this time army, 
j though not in active service. His repu- 
i tation as a cavalry ofheer was Very dist n- 


and he wase ly recog sed 
primera lanza de Espana, * the 
first lance of | ain Personally, too.— 
most justly, 
him will 


.y 3 
guished, mmon 


as / 


| and oh, as all who have peen 


ever most cordially 


|much near 
testify !—he 
soldiers: and he always counted 
daney over them as an 


ary 


was a great favorite with the 


nsider- 


1] . 
ably upon his ascen 


] 


element of success in the revoluti 


istruggle of Cuba 


| | have 
the fall of 


ae to say of his attempt in 
to get off a joint expedl- 


1 


1848 


tion of about 1500 men from New York 
land New Orleans, with the steamers 
‘New Orleans” and “Sea Gull,” at the 


| former place, and the “ Fanny at the 
latter aan at New York and at R yund 
Island (between New Orleans and Mobile) 
| this a mpt was effectually broken up by 
| the American government. Nor have I 


*It is proper to mention that. in the preparation 


of this narrative for the press, in a language 
I as yet speak and write but indifferently. 1 bave 
had the benefit of the kind assistance of a literary 
friend, to whom I take pleasure in making this ac- 
| knowledgment, 


> which 


—_ OO 





iD 


Tea 
carr 
expr 
bod 
tom: 
and 
the ; 
be a 
ratic 





a 


The “ Creole’? and * Cleopatra” 


more © say of the next effort by which, 
in the following spr ing, somewhat better 
Setaba d by experience in regard to the 
laws of the United States, he succeeded 
in conveying to the island of Contoy, on 
the coast of Yucatan, 
rials for the expedition of about 600 men. 
with which, in the steamer “ Creole,’ he 
effected a landing at Cardenas, on the 19th 


of May, 1850 His evacuation of that 
plac the same evening, on the accidental 
failure of the special and dashing military 
plan for which he had landed there—his 


to carry his little band by a rapid 
another and 


attemy} 


counter movement to make 


final landing in the western part of the 
Island, while the government should be 


thrown into the presumption that he had 
gone to the eastward —and the frustration 
of the whole enterprise by the 


his men to accompany him, without fur- 
ther reinforcement of ammunition. &c.. to 
replace it which had been of necessity 
thrown overboard to lighten the “Creole.” 
as she lay grounded in the Bay of Car- 
denas,—all this was anterior to my form- 
ing the acquaintance of the General. In- 
deed, it was all anterior to my own arrival | 
in the United States. as one of the mili- 


tary refugees from the surrender 


fortress Ceaiors the last spot on which 
had floated the flag of nationality and 
freedom on the soil of my own dear and 


refusal of 


the men and mate- 


of the | 


5) 


~ 


11 


Affa iTS. 


| his expedition from the character of being 


an American annexation scheme. I went 
to New York in the beginning of Febru- 
ary to procure them. How their depart- 
ure from that place was prevented by the 
United States authorities mm April, is par- 
ticularly well known to the United States 
District Attorney and Marshal for the 
Southern District of New York: to the 
Spanish Consul at that port; and toa vile 
scoundrel who acted as their spy and in- 
in the matter, with whose name. 
already sufficiently familiar to the publie, 
[ will not soil the fair surface of this 
page. An indictment followed, in which 
| had the honor of being included, for the 
(erroneously) presumed violation of. the 
Neutrality Law; and under this indict- 
ment I was under $5,000 bail, at the pe- 
riod’ above referred to, when in July ar- 
rived the news of the outbreak which had 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Principe 
and Trinidad, in the Central Department 


se 


former 


of the Island The trial had, however. 
been postponed to the fall. so that had 
ample time to try the hazards of accom- 
panying the General to Cuba. if I could 
reach New Orleans in time: and either to 
return in season for the trial, or to have 


friend wh was 
my bail. by death on some 7 Id which [ 
well knew would be, under Narciso Lo- 
pez, a well-fought and aide on 
the soil of Cuba. The contingency 
capture and imprisonment never entered 


exonerated the 


renerous 


one, 


or 


|into calculation, guarter in that event 
being certainly the very last thing ima- 
gined as probable; though even in that 
alternative no hazard could attend the 


whappy Hungary. I met General Lopez | 
i New Orleans in January of 1851, where 
he was at the same time awaiting the re- 
sult of Mr. Henderson’s pending trial un- 
der the United States Neutrality Law for 
the “ Creole” affair, and planning and pre- 
paring for another attempt, which it was 


not diffic 
violat on 


ult so to combine as to avoid any 
of the laws of the United States 
To s\ ympathise warmly with the cause of 
liberty in Cuba was ns atural enough to any 
one; to offer it such services as my mili- 
tary education and experience might qual- 
ify me to render, was equally to 


sO one 
thus circumstanced. 
readily. General Lopez was anxious to 
carry with him the next time, besides his 
expected American volunteers, a 
body of e xperienced military men, accus- 
tomed to discipline and subordination. 
and he believed that a few hundreds of 
the refugee Hungarians and Poles would 
beavaluable element in his intended ope- 
tations. ‘They would also tend to relieve 


good 


The result followed | 


liability of my bail. I felt, therefore, 
free to go, and go I did, by the most ex- 
peditious travel, day and night regretting 


only at every step that the magnetic tele- 


| graph system was not yet sufficie ntly per- 


tected to flash me bodily the wires 
which stretched along the road, overhead. 
I do not intend to intersperse this sim- 


narrative with many reflections. I 


over 


ple 


| shall have more than enough of incident 


| 
}at my command, 


and fact to tell for the space and time 
One reflection, how- 
ever, I will merely suggest, and then go 
ahead with my story as fastas I can. If 
General Lopez’ splans had not been broken 
up as they were, by the United States 
government, presuming violations of law 
where none existed, or were deemed to 
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exist by the parties engaged in them, and 


The Cuba Fever in New Orleans—Lopez. 


New Orleans, the gay and spirited me. 


acting eagerly on a presumptions, he | tropolis of the South- We st, [ found all in 


would have landed among friends ready 
to receive him, and to rise at the signal of | 
his appearance ; 
with a much larger and better organized 
force than that with which he did even- 
tually land ; that force would have been 
far better armed, equipped, and munition- 
ed, and it would have been well supplied 
with field artillery. As it was, in despair 
of his coming at all, partial and ill-com- 
bined insurrections were made in the 
Island, which were then cut to pieces be- 
fore he could come to their support. He, 
on the other hand, was thus precipitated 
into a hasty movement, which resulted in 
throwing him upon the of Cuba, 
not only in a very ill-provided condition, 
but also at the precise inauspiciou 
ment when these attempts had just been 
crushed, and their leaders everywher 
shot, imprisoned, or driven to escape from 
the Island. Other unhappy circumstances, 
too, were thrown into the cauldron of mis- 
fortune for Cuba. Lopez, and us who ac 
compan lied him, which I will speak of in 
their proper place. On the whole. it is 
quite as much to the American as to the 
Spanish government that the disastrous 
result of the late revolutionary attempt 
in Cuba is to be attributed. I say this 
neither to praise nor to blame, but as a 
simple truth before God and man Dif- 
ferent minds will judge it differently. 
The authors of the acts which I may be 
allowed at least to deplore for their con- 
sequences, acted, of course, honestly ac 
cording to their reading of the laws, and 
their view of their obligations and duties, 
and no a re can be expected of any man. 
But if they were in error in re; gard to 
those duties, as I believe they were, it was 
an error deeply and bitterly to be la 
mented 

However, this ref —my first, and 
I hope the last of this kind with hash | 
will trouble the reader for some time—is 
quite an anachronism at this point of my 
narrative. Very different thoughts, hopes, 
and e xpecti ations filled my mind as I was 
hastening on the journey from New York 
to New Orleans, at which I arrived on 
the 28th of July, rejoiced to find—and 


shores 


mo0- 


etir mn 


| 


he would have done so | 


|a blaze of sympathising excitement about 


The 


Cuba and for Cuba. travers: 
ing of the streets revealed in a few min- 


mere 


| utes to the stranger the public sentiment 


| by which the 


Was 


stro! aly 


community 


4 £iy 
moved, The Cuban flag (a white star in 
a red triangle. upon three broad blue 
strip. S, separated from each other by 
white ones ) was to be seen in almost evs ry 


wa pa displayed i in ample folds from 


buildings, or in miniature form in win- 
dows. Placards on the walls invited to 
public meetings, and Cuba, Cuba, Cuba, 
was the topic of the newspapers, the Ex. 


change, the street corners, and the bar- 
rooms. It even ascended into the pulpit 
The Cc inflicting accounts from the int rior 
gerations ol the 


) 
systematic de- 


of Cuba, between the exag 


sanguine patriots and the 
ce fp tions kept up by the Spani hi 

to whom it was of vital moment to 
Ca the existence of any disturb nee in 
the “ ever-faithful Island,” k« ptt 
lic mind divided between hope aa fear 
A wide-spread anxiety existed, and was 
stimulated by the exhortations of some of 


auth orl- 


the ablest and most respectable men of 
the community, that succour should be 
sent to the insurgent parties, to aid them 


in relieving their country from a yoke 
universally known to be so cruel and op 
pressive as that of Sp ain; and atthe same 
time to place Cuba in that position of na- 
tional independence, from whic Li her wel- 
come entrance into the great confede racy 
of the United States was to be n 
looked to as the next step in the probable 
march of events. Lopez was, of ¢ 
the object of a general and ex- 
pectation at such a moment. 

I found the old chief in a state of eager 
his departure, cliafing at 
the de lay like an imprisoned lion. He had 
been anxious to Zo over to Cuba before 
the expedition on foot could b got ready, 
with only a few of his Cuban fr 
also had willing to go in 
in a small fast vessel. w 


lle 
aturanuy 


UPS, 


interest 


impatience f 


iends, who 
been that man- 
‘h should 


ner. 
throw them on the coast at point 
from which he could make his way to 


some assembled body of the patriots It 


) was not without difficulty that he had 


whatever I may have borne and witnessed | been induced by his friends (in whose 
since, I still rejoice—that I was not too | hands were all the means he had to act 


late. 


with) to forego this desire, and to wait 4 


=e a 


we of = 


on 


t 


P 


to 


The Pampero—Hurry of Departure. 


little while longer for the completion of 
the arrangements they were hurrying for- 
ward as fast as possible He was still an 

inmate of the pleasant, hospitable home 
of the Hon. L. J. editor of the 
Delta. and a senator in the state legisla- 
ture. a gentleman of superior talent and 
accomplishment, noble heart, high honor, 
and generous warmth of feeling. The 
General showed me much of his corres- 
pone nee from the Island. It represented 
a pervading : anxiety for his arrival on the 
part of the Creole popul: ition. His pres- 
ence alone to head the insurrection, which 
would then become general, was all they 
ealled for : 
arms. of which they were totally destitute 
The risings already made were highly 
colored in some of the communications 


Sigur 
sigur, 


addressed to him from sources of unques- 
tionable sincerity The General regard- 
ed these with much anxiety, fearing they 
would be crushed before he could arrive: 
though at the same time he saw that they 
greatly facilitated his getting off with an 
an expedition of succour. from any point 
of the United States, and espec li lly from 
New Orleans. He could now do so with 
a degree of 
was by so strong and general a public sen- 
timent, not to be ventured on without that 
advantage: at the same time that under 
the urgency of the occasion he did not 
now fee! ee to delay his arrival in 
the Island, by any arrangements for or- 
ganizing os ( xpedition at any poin t out 
side of the United Sts ites jurisdic tion. As 
speedy preparation, and then as straight 
to Cuba as possible !—that was now the 
order of the day. 


openness, supported as he 


At the time of my arrival, he was hourly 
awaiting the return of the steamer Pam- 
pero from Galveston, between which port 
and New Orleans she had been for some 
time plying regul: uly as a coasting packet. 
She was a vessel of superior speed, and 
had been rece ntly bought by the General’s 
devoted friend, Mr. Sigur, at the sacrifice 
of the valuable property which he pos- 
sessed in the New Orleans Delta. Her 
Rext trip was to be Cuba-ward. 

That an expe ‘dition was on the point of 


filing for Cuba, was notorious throughout | 


New Orleans. M: any hundreds of volun- 
ers offered for it, and a foree counting 
by thousands, rather than | "y hundreds, 


| pose, had the 


| efforts, and their 


his presence and a supply of 
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General possessed the requi- 
site transportation. Exhausted by hi S pi ast 

r frustration by the United 
States government, of the means he had 
possessed from Cuba, (to which the 
jewelry sent by the women had contrib- 
uted,) he had unfortunately no other 
steamer his disposal than the Pampe- 
ro, whose size did not exceed four hun- 
dred tons. In spite of all efforts to secure 
the Pampero was generally rum- 
ored to be destined to this purpose ; 
and by the time she at last rived, with 


her machinery unexpe tedly out of ord 7, 


before 


secreey, 


so as to need several days of work for its 
repair, the Spanish Consul was able to call 
upon the authorities for her arrest and de- 
tention. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the Ist 
of August, pn General reecived informa- 
tion, through Col. Crittenden, who held an 
employment in the Custom House, that 
the Pampero was to be seized on Mon- 
day morning. He imm 
ders for the embarkation of the expedition 
on Sunday night. At all hazards and 
every cost this had now to be effected. 
The necessary repairs must be done on the 
way down the river, and at its mouth, be- 
fore putting out to sea, workmen being 
carried down accordingly. The F roves ions 
and coal, &c., must be got on board by 
extraordinary exertion within that time. 
The officers must collect their men at La- 
fayette, where the steamer was lying, at 
12 o’clock of Sunday nicht 


diately gave or- 


, and the ab- 
sentees must lose their chande. The arms 
and munitions of war were to be on board 
of the tow-boat by which the Pampero 
must be towed down, to be transshipped 
at the mouth of the river. 

The affair was executed accordingly, 
though of course extreme haste and con- 
fusion were the necessary consequence of 
the necessity existing for so abrupt a de- 
parture, and on a Sunday night. At one 
o’clock the Gener: ‘al d ove cd wn, accom- 
panied by General Pragay, the chief of his 
staff, and other officers of the staff, to 
which I had the honor to pertain as his 
second aide-de-camp, the veteran, worthy 
and brave Col. Blumenthal being his first 
Aid, until an occasion should arise for giving 
him a suitable command. He was in fine 
spirits, but with his accustomed calmness, 
and quiet energy. He went at once on 


could have been e: wily raised for the pur- | board, greeted with wild hurrahs both from 
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the officers and men already collected on 


Pragay—Reduction of our 


board, and from the thousands of citizens | 


who were assembled to witness the depar- 


Number—The Cincinnati. 


| have now, and that is, the clothes on my 
person, two shirts, two pairs of drawers 
and stockings, two handkerchiefs, a loak, 





ture. In truth all Lafayette seemed awake | a pair of good pistols, (they are the same 
and up, and a good part of New Orleans | I used in Hungary,) this sword, which hag 
was there to swell the crowd. The num-| faithfully defended me in all dangers, a 
bers present were generally estimated at | spy-glass, and a pocket compass. This js 
from hie to twelve thousand. All was| all I have ever found necessary for a cam. 


enthusiasm and exultation, and equally on | 


the part of the spectators and the expedi- 
tionaries. Lafayette never witnessed such 
a scene before. The getting the coal and 
provisions on board detained us till fom 
o’clock, when at last the order was given 
to cast off, and the Pampero and her 


tow moved off from the wharf in the midst | 


the most enthusiastic 
plause, good wishes, and farewell, 
the crowded masses we ieft behind. 

At about a dozen miles below the city 
we stopped to take on board the Cuban 
and German companies, which had been 
sent down the day before. After 


of 


from 


this we | 


cheers of ap- | 


proceeded on our voyage without further 


interruption, arriving in the evening near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, where we 
came to anchor ; and the repairing of our 
defective machinery was at 
forward with all des together with 
the transshipment of fe arms and ammu- 
nition from the tow to the Pampero. 
On board of the Pampero were over 
five hundred men, and a large num! 
more on board the tow, 


once 


spateh, 


: yer 
who had come 
down from the various motives of friend- 
ship, general enthusiasm, curiosity, or hi ype 
of being admitted at the last to take part 
in the Expedition, 

On the decks of the st 
course an extreme disorder. 
away there had been no time, 
with eve ry foot of surface occupied by the 
unorganized crowd. Barrels, boxes teases 
bags, knapsacks, &c. &c., were piled i 
heaps or littered everywhere feos e 
spite of all the General’s previous advice, 
mauy of the officers, inexperienced in mili- 
tary affairs, and especially in such enter- 
prises, had brought a great f al of worse 
than superfluous baggag “Ge eens 
said Prag ray, in the mids t of ¢ 
them, “I have been in forty- eight battles 
in Hungary, and I will show you all the 
baggage l ever took to the field, even for 
a long and uncertain period, and when I 
had the privilege of a carriage for my own 
use. It never consisted of more than I 


eamer reigned of 
To 


especially 


urged | 


paign, and it will not be long .before you 
will regret that you did not leave at h 
nearly all the you 
yourselves with.” 

The first order of the day was issued the 


me 


baggage have loaded 


next morning, Aug. Ath. requiring the 
officers to give in an exact statement of the 
number of men in their several commands, 
The General’s next proceeding was to di- 
rect the officers to age the men that any 
who should have the slightest m . for 
desiring it, 7 return to New Orleans 


oat. The offer found none to 
On the contrary, the General 
himself to reduce by 


by the tow-l 
accept it. 


had to determine 


compulsion the number who should ae- 
company him. This measure was indis- 
pensable in view of the overcrowded state 
of the Pampero. He caused all to be 
landed at the Balize ; and, equally to his 
regret and that of those to be left be- 
hind, who were only consoled by the pros- 
pect of soon following in another expedi- 
tion, he thinned out the ranks of the com- 
| panies, dismissing for the most part the 
youngest, until he reduced the total 1 ber 
to 2 little over 400, the rest being sent back 


} 


| besides arms, 


by the tow to New Orleans. It should be 
in mind that he had yet more men, 


artillery, &e., to take on 


berne 


board in Florida before striking over for 


stow | 


| us but little 


| 


group of | 


lof the. ste 


| the news of the Expedition. 


la fair 


Cuba. 

While this was in progress on shore, we 
had the pleasure of witnessing the passage 
amer Cincinnati, bound to Ha- 
vana, which we knew to have been bought 
by the Spanish Consul, and hastily de- 
spatched to carry to the Captain General 
Sh inspired 
being a poor and 
without 


uneasiness, 
slow old boat, unable at her best, 
wind, to make more than five or 
six milesanhour. In fact, in her purchase 
we regarded the Consul as having been 
quite as much sold himself as the 
he bought. Accordingly, notwithstanding 
her two d: ays’ start of us, We overtook and 
passed her in the Gulf on our see vond day 
out; and when she did at last reach Ha- 


v essel 


oS dee ote & 


ce = oF. oo 


Captain Lewis—Departure from 


yana, she certainly delivered very 
news indeed, The battle of Las 


had been fought before she brought the 


stale | 


Pozas | 
in- | 


telligence of the eat the Kxpediti m. 


On the following « Wednesday, 
6th, the repairing of Rs ‘neine was at 
length finished. The 
fires were 
smoke issuing from the 
with the weighing of the an- 
nounced that the hour of depa ture had 
arrived. Amidst th cheering 
and waving of 
fortunate going and 
unlucky ones who were left behind, the 
two steamboats turned from each other, 
and the tow-boat began to redscend the 
river, while the Pampero dashed 
towards the Gulf, under the command of 
her int and fearless little Cap Lin, 
Lewis, who was under the same bail wit! 
myself in New York, and who, like my- 
self, had barely succeeded in reaching 
New Orleans in time on board. He 
had been heartily welcomed by the Gen 
well as his spirited young first off 


Mr. 


announced to 
got up, and bl 


funnel, t 
anchor, 


incessant 
} 1} ° 
handkerchi 


who the 


ones were 


+ 
aown 


gall 


to ori t 


eral, as 


cer, or saptain, Fayssoux, 


Both of these gentiom n had been with 
him in the form a PS ardenas 
expt and do not doubt the periect 
readiness of both to— but nO, pe past is 
all | have to do with here 


It was certainly a 


noble spectacle to 


*T leave this sentence as it 


the interval of tin 
és throu 


) 1 
n, though in 
and now when it 


was writts 


ie since ther 


pass 
gh thepress poor Lewis bas fallen a victim 
twice repulse d before He 
Mobile, in. the beginnir f 
etted by many friends. Heha 
distinction in the Te 
and wasa brother ol t 
rved inthe Texan army, and 
victims of the Alamo. His 


imerous notices of obituary 


toa foe whom he had 
died of yellow fever at 
August last,’much re 
served with han 
Navy, as first lieutenant 
Captain Lewis whose 
who was one of the 
death has elicited nt 
eulogy from the l take advantage 
casion, to fix in this more durable form of pu 
tion than the , the foll 
resoluti n which was adopted b the Uni m Div 
sion of the Order of the Lo: 
on the 7th August: 


isome 


press sof the « 
iblica 
rt the day 


hewspapers ¢ iow lag 


1e Star, ¢ 


“ Resolved, That this 
deep emotion the pa 
Municated to it, of 
of this Order, 


heard 

J ist 
ith of a me 
than could 
Stronger 1S UpONn its regard and gratitade 
Captain Armstrong Irvine Lewis, lat 
of the steamers Creole and Pampero ; 
of our brs ave and wort Ly broth rdec 
bers of this Division will wear crape on the left 
arm for the period of seo weeks; and that the Cor 
responding Secretary be directed to commanic 
acopy of this resolution to his widow, 


Division has 
ae intellig 
the sudden de 


whom no other 


ence com 
mber 
possess 
clait 
> commander 
that in honor 
-ased the mem 


ate 
a6 an expres- 





Jack volumes of 
r ‘ther | 


i retucee 


| voted little 


with | 


the | 


between the 


. y , . - 
Mouth of the Iver. 21 
’ ,7 7 © 
behold that bray and chivalrous little 
band, thus enthusiastically going to dare 
. 1 1 . rae) 
such Immense aZzardads, on a simpl > enter- 


for the aid and support of 
cnown to be bi itally op 


worst forms of ty 


pressed by the 

yranny, and b lieved ti 
to rise in ge l revolution f 
overthrow. 1] small part of the 
praise feel comp lhe d in justi ice to 
bestow vallant this 


upon my 
brilliant thouch ill-fated « We 
pe 


y at- 
military adve nuture, hon- 
it and object. Any cause 
of popular rising against despot- 


ady half 


ibout neral re 
a, 

cialli 
taus 
comrades in 
a. rr beee 

soldiers of Hungary are 

cullar | 
tractive 
in its spit 
of liberty, 


positi mm, rena ‘ring supreme ly 
to us any 


Oravdvdie 


ism, was alr our own cause, on 
whatever particular spot of the globe the 
battle was to be fought. W e@ were sol- 


; a peters oak 7 
liers, and nothing but soldiers, and we 


- 
position and-e 
r 

der who awakened our 
idmiration, to an 
truest 


here in our Datu 
ment, following a lea 
ard as well as 


enterprise commandin 


1 
ice 


Warm reg 


y our syinpa- 


thies. The Cubans, too, who formed a 
‘company, of 49 by themselves, they were 
only in the line of th maple Rate ay gh 
they deserve all credit for the way in which 
they sustained themselves in it. But the 
others our high spirit d and generous 
(merican volunteers, whose i pe ling mo- 
tive was simply a gallant enthusiasm to 


e , a+ - 
hernt tor aid of a 


liberty, in tyrannized 


] . + = ad 2 an . 
people, against a grossly corrupt as well as 


oppre sslve despotism -who went with no 
but sol ly for love 


stipulations of reward, 
of the adventure 
compet d for the Pp ivilege of 


th object—an l who 
in a 
body of 400 raw and uD lisciplined volun- 
teers into an island where the 
known to have between 20,000 and 
30,000 of its best together with 
impregnable fortifications, —what language 

yuld do justice t admiration necessa- 
rily even in the minds of those 
who may disapprove the cotenpraat, at the 

that little | and that de- 
band, as they eeadl from the 
afternoon 


and 


rome 


government 
was 
tro ps, 


1 
Oo the 


awakened, 


spectacle ot vesse 


mouth of the river in the of 


| W ednesday, the 5th, and stood boldly out 


impatient only of the distance and 
time which yet separated them from the 
battle-fields of their des ! 


to sea, 


tination ! 


| sion of the respect of this Division for the memory 


of her gallant husband, and ot sympathy with her 


| in her great affliction.” 
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The entire force of the expedition, rank 
and file, was a trifle over 400.* It was 
divided into nine companies, and organized 
into three nominal regiments, which were 
to be filled up with recruits in the island. 
There was a First Regiment of Infantry, 
under Col. Downman, and Lieut. Col. 
Haynes, consisting of Companies A, B,C, 
D, E, F, the respective Captains of which 
were Ellis, Johnson, Brigham, Gotay, 
Jackson, and Stewart, 219 strong, all told. 
The First Regiment of Artillery, under 
Col. Crittenden, 
Companies A, B, C, under the respective 
Captains Kelly, Sanders, and Kerr. The 
Cubans, 49 in number, formed at once a 
company and a sominal regiment, called 
the First Regiment of C uban Patriots. 
They were commanded by Captain Oberto. 
We had nine Hungarians and nine Ger- 
mans, under C aptain Schlicht. There were, 
besides, as officers of the staff, Capt. Rad- 
nitz, Lieut. Lewohl, and Lieut. 
dorf, and as Aids, Col. Blumenthal, Major 
Schlesinger, (my bank le self,) and Lieut. 
Muller ; with Dr. F ourniquet as Surgeon, 
and G. A. Cook as Commissary. The 
above numbers, added to Gen. Lopez as 
Commander-in-chief, and Gen. Pragay, as 


114 strong, consisted of 





Reken- this 


Our Force—First Instances of Insubordination. 


ation. The main bulk of the Expedition, 
officers as well as men, consisted of course 
of inexperienced volunteers, brave and 
spirited to a fault, if that be possib le, but 
not yet trained to a prope r appreci iation of 
the absolute necessity, in military affairs, 
of strict obedience, and of the submission 
and sacrifice of individual opinions and 
wishes. Unfortunately, too many of the 
officers themselves were deficient in this 
the cardinal military virtue; and in this 
respe ct neither set a good e xample, nor 
exerted a good moral influence upon the 
men. This evil was perhaps inseparable 
from the circumstancesof the case. It wag 
a great evil in itself, and sad in its fruits, 
It showed itself signally in reference to 
the distribution of provisions. An eco- 
nomical system of distribution haying been 
adopted, through the agency of a commis- 
sary, and navy rations “being served out, 
it was not easy to procure submission to 
regulation. Both men and some 
officers broke through all restraint, and 
would seize upon what they wanted, almost 
by force. Barrels and boxes were broken, 
and a great deal was extravagantly wasted. 
Some of the officers very improperly 


| bought from the steward liberal supplies 


second in command, and chief of the staff, | 


constituted the entire force of the Expedi- 
tion as it landed in Cuba. 

The different companies were distrib- 
uted about the vessel by the staff, as 
comfortably as the case admitted of, each 
being restricted to its allotted space 
Each man had a blanket to lie on. The 
officers, as far as was practicable, accom- 
modated themselves in the cabin. The 
General and the staff occupied the small 
apartment constituting the ladies’ cabin 
He slept on a portable camp bed which 


had been presented to him in New Or- |! 
in the necessary duties of est: ablishing 


leans, admitting of folding up into a small 


of articles which he had no right at all to 
sell. The General was compelled to ad- 
dress to some the most urgent represen- 
their behaviour, and se- 
bring them back to 

Some degree of ill 


tations about 
vere warnings to 


their proper duty. 


| te mper too, arose pe rhaps naturally enough 


bundle (which on landing he gave to| 


Mr. Fayssoux, by whom it is no doubt 
now possessed as a sacred relic). 


first instances of that fatal mischief to whieh | 


much, if not all. of our eventual disaster 
is truly ascribable—I mean, insuwbordin- 


* The Spanish journals published one of the daily 
reports of Gen. Pragay. as chief of the staff which 
were captured among the General's papers left 
with the baggage. [have now before me one of 


these documents, from which I have refreshed my 
memory in giving this statement of our furce. 


Very soon on the voyage appeared the gallant 


out of the as yet imperfectly organized 
state of the Expedition, the crowded con- 
dition of the vessel, and the heat of the 
weather. We, foreign officers of the 
staff, who were old soldiers, being not 
only in the closest personal contact with 
the General, but also principally engaged 


order and some degree of discipline, be- 
came the objects of a little jealousy and 
temporary discontent, I believe, Our 
and unfortunate Crittenden, too, 
was very much dissatisfied because the 
General on one occasion issued a general 
order through the veteran Col. Downman 
instead of through him. he (Col. C.) having 
understood from Mr. Sigur that he would 
be regarded as the superior or command- 
ing officer of the American part of the 
Expedition. The General had some dif_i- 
culty in appeasing these, and other similar 
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Yankee Doodle’’—Deficiency of Coal. 


sources of trouble. It was an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the General could 
we speak English, so as to have had facil- 
» for dizact communication and intel- 
lige nce with the whole of his little force, 
in r which it was so important that there 
should exist that unity of spirit of which 
the chief is the centre and the represen- 
tative, but of which a community of lan- 
guage at least, if not of nationality, is 
perhaps a necessary condition. 

The muskets were unpacked and dis- 
tributed on Friday (the 7th), and a busy 
scene ensued in the work of cleaning 
them for service. When all was done 
the companies were inspected by their 
officers, and reported to the General. 
The following were his dispositions for the 
event of our falling in with any Spanish 
cruiser, whose guns should control our 
movements. The tune of “ Yankee Doo- 
dle” was the signal of alarm, on which 
all the companies were to disappear from 
the stations where taey were exposed to 
view, and to collect, at what may be 
called quarters, on the lower deck, out of 
sight. This was togive the Pampero the 
appearan ice of an ordin: ary steamer, so that 
any cruising vessel would have to come 
very near to inquire into our character or 
overhaul us. Then we were to dash upon 
her and carry her by a sudden broadside 
of musketry and boarding. The men 
were repeatedly practised in this opera- 


tion by false alarms, till they came to 
perform it very satisfactorily; and it 
was done whenever any sail came in 


sight, so that no extraordinary number of 
men visible through spy-glasses should 
awaken suspicion, and sub ject us to the 
molestation of a chase. 


The General’s plan in leaving New | 


| ity between that port and Texas. 


Orleans was not to proceed at onee to} 


Cuba in the condition in which we then 
were. 
borhood of the St. John’s River, in Flor- 


It was to go round to the neigh- | 


ida, to take in a number more of men, in- | 


cluding some of his principal Cuban 
friends in this country, who were there 
to meet him, and also a good provision of 
artillery, ammunition, rifles, extra arms 
for the people of Cuba, &e. &e., which he 
had collected there. Thence, and thus 
provided, he intended to land in the Cen- | 
tral Department of the Island, where the | 
several partial risings had alre: ady broken 
out, where the government was less strong 


| 
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than near Havana, in the force which 
could be immediately hurled upon the 
Expedition, and where the population was 
thicker and riper for prompt participation 
in the revolution than in any other part 
of the Island. If he could have carried 
this plan into effect, I firmly believe that 
the Cuban flag would now have been float- 
ing in triumph over the battlements of 
the Morro. 

But it was ordered otherwise. Whose 
the fault, or how it occurred, neither can 
I state, nor is it.worth while now to 
investigate. The General was assured 
when he left New Orleans that. the 
Pampero was coaled for sixteen days 
according to his requirement. 
This was a point which he had of course 
to take on the assurance of the friends 
who executed the arrangements for him. 
On the 10th, Monday, when we were 
very near Key West, being already five 
days out, Captain Lewis reported to the 
General that there was coal remainig 
only for three days more! This miseal- 
culation proceeded probably in part from 
the haste with which the process of coal- 
ing had to be done, giving rise to mistake 
in “the quantity be lieved to have gone on 
board, and in part from the unfortunate 
derangement of the machinery which took 
place just on the critical oce asion of this 
trip, and which was repaired as well as 
practicable while we were lying at the 
mouth of the river, as was mentioned 
above. Prior to this mishap, the Pam- 
pero had been the swiftest steamer out 
of New Orleans, and had lately been 
running with striking speed and regular- 
She 
had been reliable as a fifteen knot vessel 
when pushed. We could now never get 
more than eight or nine knots out of ber 5 
and that only at the expenditure of : 
much larger di uily consumption of coal ta 
generate the steam than she had beenaccus 
tomed to make. By the 10th we cme 
to have been in the St. John’s River. i in- 
stead of still to the westward of Key 
West. Reduced speed, increased daily 
consumption of coal, together with pro- 
bably some mistake in the quantity taken 
on board in that hurried night of our de- 
| parture, under the pressure of the arrest 
impending the next morning—here is the 
explanation of the fact that our sixteen 


days supply of coal lasted only eight days 


saving, 
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In this there was certainly no fault on| 


the General’s part—perhaps on nobody’s 
part—but it was both his, our, and Cuba’s 
sad misfortune! 

To go on to the St. John’s was now 
equivalent to abandoning the expedition 
No coal was to be had there, and though 
a supply might, perhaps, have been 
brought down from Savannah, it could 
not have been done without a fatal con- 
sumption of time, and without too dan- 
gerous a liability to interruption 
Washington. The General promptly re- 
solved to go straight across to Cuba with 
such force and armament as he had, and 
after landing to send the Pampero back 
after the volunteers, artillery, &c. at the 

John’s, there to constitute a second 
expedition to land at the eastward, while 
he would engage the attention of the 
government at the western end of the 
Island. Being close to Key West, he 
put in at that port to receive the news to 
be learned there of the progress of the 
insurrection. He expected, too, to find 
there communications from some of his 
agents in the Island ;—and moreover he 
hoped to find among the men employed 
on board the numerous wrecking and fish- 
ing craft of Key West some one who 
could serve him as a pet on the opposite 
coast of Cuba; to which it is very well 
known that occasional visits are made 
from Key West for other purposes than 
to pay regular duties at custom lLouses. 

The General’s former efforts to get a 
pilot from the Island had failed, through 
detection of his agent engaged in that at- 


tempt, a fine devoted young man named | 
who was garroted for the | 


Montes de Oca, 
act, and died gallantly, refusing to make 


revelations for a pi ardon, and erying Viva | 
| he hoped might be a talisman of success, 


la Libertad! 

We entered the harbor of Key West 
accordingly, and without coming to anchor 
the General sent a boat ashore with Capt. 
Lewis, to communicate with his particular 
friends, and to endeavor to get a pilot. 


If we did not go to Key West, a part at | 
least of Key West came out to us, for we | 


were soon visited by small boats and 


a sloop with many of the inhabitants of 


the place, who h: id been prompt to recog- 
nize the expe -cted expedition, as 
were hearty in greeting it with hurrahs 
and waving of handkerchie fs, &e. 


| in the Island. 


from 


the "y 


Some | 


Change of Course—Key West. 


success to our glorious enterprise, and at 


the same time giving glowing accounts of 


the reported progress of the ins surrecti¢ ion 
They reported that a large 
part of the troops had been sent to the 
Centre, the region of Principe and Trini- 
dad, that risings had extended to the Vu- 
elta Abajo, in the West, and that the Cu- 
bans generally were anxiously awaiting our 
arrival. I need not speak of the ge neral 
enthusiasm awakened on board the Pam. 
pero by all this good news ;—though it ig 
a fact, which I must allude to because this 
narrative would be incomplete without it, 
that when we went to Key West, so much 
ill feeling had been generated, out of the 
discomfort of the crowded, hot and pro- 
tracted voyage, together with some jeal- 
ousies and dissatisfactions, that there were 
some of the officers, who seriously contem- 
plated, and even talked about abandoning 
the Expedition. Others (among whom I 
will mention Col, Haynes,) remonstrated 
with them, and the uught was dropped. 

In the mean time Capt. Lewis returned 
with the Pampero’s boat, bringing with 
him no pilot, but some gentlemen of the 
place, warm friends of Gen. Lopez, whose 
ac quaintance he had formed when he had 
been unwill ingly bro. ight to Key West on 
board of the * Creole” in May of the year 
before, one of whom was the Hon. Mr. 
Mallory, the Senator of the United States, 
A revenue cutter was lying at Key West, 
but we were assured that she was almost 
entirely deserted, and her presence gave 
us no alarm; nor did she give any sign of 
a disposition to interfere with us. 

We took leave of the friendly visitors 
of Key West, with enthusiastic cheering 
t Mr. Mallory pressed on 
. hair ring which 


on both sides. 
General Lopez's finger a 


as well as a pledge of friendship. Se veral 
of the officers had sent ashore for cham- 
agne, &e., and there was a genial flow 
both of the sparkling fluid and of patriotic 
sentiments among them and their Key 
West friends. The General himself, as 
was well known to his friends. never drank 
wine, excepting coloring a glass of water 
with a little light claret at dinner. He 
was always, by the way, simple and abste- 
mious at the table, eating little, though 4 
man of stout frame, and * very great mus- 
cular development and strength. Many 


came on board, felicitating us, wishing | a time afterwards, in our wi anderings on 
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Council of Officers—Straight 


the Island, when we were already on very 
short allowance, and precarious at that, 
would he give a part, or even the whole, of 
his own small portion to some one of his 
poor fe llows who seemed to him to need it 
more than himself. For such acts, and 


the general character which showed itself 


in many ways during the trying times 
that too soon ensued, still more than for 
his bravery, I know that I am safe in an- 
swering for all of us who followed him on 
this expedition, that we will love his glo- 
rious memory to the last hour of our lives 
—But I am again anticipating. We have 
not yet landed, fought or suffered in Cuba 
We are just steaming out of Key West at 
about ten o’clock in the evening of the 
10th, (Monday,) and exchanging parting 
hurrahs with our friends of that place. 

Such was the inspiriting effect produced 
on the men by the accounts reported at 
Key West, that without knowing the 
General’s own alre: ady formed change of 
plan, nor the cause which had necessitated 
it, the men themselves were now impatient 
to strike straight across for the nearest 
part of the Island, and unwilling to go 
round first to the St. John’s for the artil- 
lery, munitions and men there awaiting 
us, and several of their officers were sent 
by them to petition the General to that 
efiect He called a council of the princi- 
pal officers, and communicated to them in 
substance the following views. 

The military world would probably con- 
demn him for landing with so small a 
force, no artillery, and so imperfectly 
provided as they were with ammunition 
and other supplies But their position 
was exceptional. To go and get those 


supplies was now impossible, He had 
often effected great results with small 
means, intensified by the aid of dashing 


boldness. There was no doubt of the real 

wishes of the people of Cuba, by whom he 
had been so urge ntly ealled. T hei ur prompt 
arrival was much wanted,and they would 
soon be strengthened. They were not 
expected in that part of the Island, and 
could effect an easy landing, and then be 
safe from the hazard of cruisers. The 
men and materials at the St. John’s : would 
soon be able to follow them, and either 
reinforce them or he Ip the cause by a di- 
version in another quarter, Great prom- 
ises had been made to him of a rising in 
the West, or the Vuelta Abajo, as well as 
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at the central and eastern parts of the 
Island. A considerable portion of the 
soldiers forming the garrison of Havana 
had been sent off to the eastward, to 
quell the risings in the Central Depart- 
ment. If only the half of the news re- 
ported at Key West was true, they had 
no more than the ordinary hazard of such 
an enterprise to fear in making an imme- 
diate landing. Under the circumstances 
he thought himself justifiable in doing so, 
and he proposed to push across this very 
night for Bahia Honda, about fifty miles 
west of Havana, where. even in the event 


of a sudden attack by an overpowering 
force, the 1y could retire into the moun- 
tains, and maintain themselves till re- 
lieved. 


Gen. Pragay warmly seconded the Gen- 
eral’s plan, and remarked laughingly that 
he suppose xd that what he meant by ¢ re- 
treating’ was taking up good positions, and 
by $ avoiding danger’ beating the ene my 
without unnecessary exposure of the 
troops; that in an enterprise like this an 
experienced soldier does not want to know 
the meaning of the word retreat. After 


|a few more words from other officers, the 


General’s proposal was unanimously ac- 
cepted, and at about ten o’clock the men 
were informed, through their respective 
officers. of the intention to push across 
that same night to Bahia Honda, where it 
was expected that we would land early 
the next morning. This announcement 
was received with universal delight. No 
more sleep that night. No one was wil- 
ling to lie down. The hours were spent 
in enthusiastic songs, en and laughter. 
We expected to see the Island with the 
early light, and all were bent on being 
the first to discover land 

Further detention, however, still grew 
out of the imperfect condition of the ma- 
chinery of the Pampero, with which we 
had been compelled to start from New 
Orleans. In the course of the night it 
was found necessary to stop the engine 
for several hours During that time the 
current of the Gulf carried us an unex- 
pected distance to the eastward of our 
course. The working of the compass (as 
Capt. Lewis pleaded in explanation) was 
der: anged by ‘alsa proximity of so much 
iron in the musket barrels: and the fact 
was, that at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, while we were steaming on to- 
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a nw 


Havana in 


wards the Island, now in full sight, we had 
the astonishment of finding that instead 
of being off Bahia Honda we were head- 
ing direet on towards the narrow entrance 
of the harbor of Havana! There was the 
Morro, the light-house, the signal flag-staff. 
and by the time we fairly recognized 
where we were, and had put about, the 
sentinels could even be distinguished on 
the walls, and men at work on the shore ! 
“ Yankee Doodle” was immediately sound- 
ed, and the alarm promptly obeyed by the 
disappearance of all the men from the 
upper deck. Ammunition was served out, 
and every thing set in readiness for an 


attack. It seemed impossible that we 
should not have been observed and sus- 
pected, and we momently expected to 


see one of the fast Spanish war steamers 
stand out in pursuit of us from that nar- 
row passage, not a quarter of a mile in 
width, between the Morro and Punta fort.” 
The Pampero had no such 
speed at this time as to make this a very 
comfortable situation, unarmed as_ she 
was, and incapable of resisting cannon shot 
from any enemy who should not indulge 
us with a chance of boarding. Anthra- 
cite coal was used in firing, to avoid 
smoke, a quantity having been brought 
for this use when we should be on the coast 
of the Island. 
again in a northwesterly direction as fast 
as we could. 

Some uneasiness was apparent among 


the men in this critical situation, but at | 


the same time a good spirit and firm reso- 
lution to meet bravely any danger. and to 
prefer death, resisting to our best ability. 
rather than surrender to the enemy. The 
General’s behavior was admirably adapted 
to impart confidence and courage to the 
men, if they had needed it. It was that 


* | afterwards learned that we were siznalled as 
a steamer in the offing, but it was not till evening 
that the officer in charge of the signal station re 
ported us as “susp cious.” Oar movements cer- 
tainly were suspicious enough, since we first ap 
peared heading straight for Havana, and then sud 
denly strack off on a northwesterly course. This 
notice of our presence on the coast unfortanately 
contributed to the remarkable despatch with which 
troops were sent after us so soon as the actual 
news of our landing reached Havana, by cansing 
everything to be ina state of momentary readiness. 
The delinquent officer was punished, | believe, for 
the tardiness of his suspicions If he had acted 
instantly, we could easily have been caught by any 
steamer of tolerable speed. Iwas afterwards told 
that there was one in readiness, besides a French 


steamer which had been placed at the Captain- 
General's disposal. 


command of 


Of course we stood off 





Sight— Catch ing a Pilot. 


| of a man familiar of old with danger, and 


personally insensible to its extremest 
degrees. Without affectation, but per 
fectly calm, resolute, and circumspect, he 
watched the coast and entrance of the 
harbor through his spy-glass with an im- 
penetrable indifference. After a while we 
began to drop the land, no evidence of our 
being pursued appearing ; and after speak- 
ing a few words with some of the officers, 
the General retired from his post of ob- 
| servation, highly pleased with the dispo- 
sition shown by the men. 

In a few hours we saw at some distanes 
what the General was anxiously looking 
out for, a little coasting schooner. from 
which he wanted to take a pilot. There 

being very little wind, we easily caught 
her. She at first ran up the Spanish red 
and yellow flag, but as soon as the large 
number of armed men were seen on board 
of the Pampero, we were recognised by 
her captain as the Expedition, and that 
flag went down quicker than it 
up. The General ordered the captain on 


had fone 


board the Pampero, which the poor 
fellow obeyed very reluctantly. In an- 
swer to the General’s inquiries for news 


of the Island, he said that he knew nothing: 
that there had been risings in different 
parts, but he knew no particulars, only 
that much movement of troops had been 
taking place, and that a great many from 


the garrison of Havana had gone off to 
the Central Department. 
As soon as he was told that he must 


remain on board and serve us as a_ pilot, 
nothing could exceed his terror. Crying 
and weeping he implored permission to 
return to his vessel, vowing that he knew 
nothing of this coast,and that his govern- 
ment would surely kill him for such a 
service rendered to the Expedition He 
was assured of kind treatment if he did 
his duty to the best of his ability. and 
promised a certificate of the comp ulsion 
under which he had acted. He was di- 
rected to order his vessel to stand after 
us, and meet him at a place named to 
him, which, however, was different from 
the point at which the General really 
meant to land. This precaution was for 
the event of the crew of the schooner fall- 
ing in with some steamer and giving in- 
| formation about us. The schooner was 
| soon dropped out of sight, and we kept on 


} 


| our course towards Bahia Honda. 
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opinions of the different individuals, 


Our Three Warnings—First Acquaintance with Death. 


At this time were distributed the blue 
shirts and gray trowsers which constituted 
the uniform of the Expedition. The other 
equipments were a knapsack, and a pouch 
er sack for cartridges, both of india rub- 
ber, a slung flask for water, and a blanket. 
A musket and bayonet, with from 80 to 
100 cartridges, completed the accoutre- 
ment. A few, chiefly the officers, had 
their own pistols or revolvers, bowie- 
knives, and side-arms. Of rifles there 
were not more than eight or ten in all. 

The General went about among the 
men, amusing them with his phrenological 
He 
was habitually observant of men in this 
oint of view, and as the troops pressed 
upon him for his inspection of their heads 
he very freely gave his judgment, which 
was often received with much applause. 
To many he spoke in flattering terms, to 
others somewhat otherwise. It was rather 
anovel kind of military review, but every 
one was anxious to pass under it. It had 
its good effects upon the spirit of the 
men, and upon the individual relations 
thus opened between them and their 
chief; as the General meant that it 
should 

The bay of Cabafias, a short distance 
to the westward of the port of Mariel, be- 
tween it and Bahia Honda, was the first 
convenient place for a landing, and at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon we at 
tempted it. but our purpose was prevented 
in rather a startling manner. 
trance, as it is approached from the west- 
ward, is covered by a range of hills 
screening it from view until you are close 
into the entrance. It is like most of the 
Quban bays, which are generally entered 
by narrow passages, beyond which they 
widen out in irregular and winding forms, 
completely land-locked of course. After 
tumning along the line of the ridge just 
telerred to. as we were turning into the 
entrance, we discovered two Spanish men- 
ofwar at anchor in it, a frigate and a 


sloop. We were so near that we could | 
easily distinguish their movements on 
board. The frigate immediately hoisted 


mchor and stood out to pursue us. For. 
tunately she had very little wind, or else 
it is very doubtful if, in our imperfect 
condition of machinery, we could have 
kept clear of her shot. Of course we 


Its en- | 


| come so familar. 
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| we could make, and we rapidly gained on 


her, so that she soon abandoned the at- 
tempt, and we saw her turn back into 


| the bay of Cabajias, no doubt for the pur- 


pose of despatching the intelligence to 
Havana. 

Fortune gave us still another baulk be- 
fore we at last effected a landing. It was 
now almost dark, when we stood in again 
for Bahia Honda. The pilot said he did 
not know the depth of water of its en- 
trance. He was therefore sent ahead 
with Mr. Fayssoux and some sailors in a 
small boat to sound it. Presently they 
found themselves, to the pilot’s own con- 
sternation. under the guns of a small fort, 
and hailed by its sentinels. Silently and 
with all despatch they put back, and re- 
lated what had oceurred. Lights were 
presently visible on shore. It was, how- 
ever, too dark for the men and arms on 
board the Pampero to be from 
the land, and we stood off again unmo- 
lested 

Were these three warnings of Provi- 
dence, against our landing on a coast des- 
tined to be so disastrous to so many of 
our gallant little band? Three times 
within that day, in our crippled condition 
in regard to speed, had we thus 
stood in straight upon destruction, com- 
ing first close within sight of the Morro 
itself, next almost under the guns of a 
Spanish frigate and sloop, and now again 
under the battery of a fort. If they were 
warnings, they were lost upon us in the 
enthusiasm which reigned among us. On 
the contrary, our good luck in escaping 
them all we regarded as a ground of 
exultation and augury. There is 
something fascinating, too, to human na- 


seen 


good 


| ture, in thus playing closely with the sharp 


points and edges of peril The spirits 
and confidence of the men rose instead of 
of sinking. ‘Their observation of the 
deportment of their General and other 
otheers. as well as of themselves mutual- 


} ly, no doubt. contributed to this. 


It was in the course of this afternoon 


| that we made our first acquaintance with 


Death, with which we were to be- 
A young fellow. a Ger- 
man, who had joined the Expedition as a 


soon 


| surgeon, (I forget his name.) had become 


perfectly crazy two or three days after 
our departure from New Orleans. He 


stood off again, cracking on all the steam | would spend the greater part of his time 








| 
| 
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in roaming about, knocking at doors and | 
partitions, and talking wildly with imag- 
inary respondents within. He was in 
high fever; sick, indeed, when he came on 
board ; and it was on this afternoon that 


they were going to a friendly, 


he at last died. Little heed. however, poor | 


fellow, could be paid to sneh an event in the 
midst of the varied excitements of the 
time. The sea thus engulfed its one vic- 
tim from our little band.—alas ! for how 
many was the land to open its crimsoned 
bosom ! 

At about ten o’clock we ap- 
proached the coast, at a little hamlet call- 
ed Morrillo, distant about sixty miles 
from Havana, resolved now to effect our 
landing at any price. At ee half-past 
eleven we could dis Saas by the moon- 
light, two small sloops 0 laune hes lying 
in the bay loaded with a P resently, 
as we stood into the entrance, the pilot 
missing the channel, we felt that we had 

We were still about a mile 
shore. so that we had to effect 


again 


grounded. 
trom the 





Lopez’s Last Words Before Landing. 
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If they would obey him strictly, all would 
| be well ; otherwise, he could answer for 
nothing. They must remember, that 
and not a 


too, 
hostile popul: ition, whom they came to 
assist in effecting their emancipation from 


a very hateful tyranny. They must, 


| therefore, behave with strict morality and 


the landing by boats; for which the requis- | 


ite preparations were promptly made. 
We had grounded gently, so that not 
much ap prehension was fe lt but that 
the steamer, when relieve * her load, 


would soon float again. So ome pe rsons, 
suspecting treachery on the part of the 
pilot, wanted to shoot him. but the Gen 


eral’s ever kind humanity protected him 


The poor fellow was frightened half out of 


and indeed, in the act of landing 
of the men in the 


his wits; 
in the first boat, one 
boat with him jokingly did fire his pistol 
over his head with pretended aim at him 

The hour had at last indeed come. But 
before a man was allowed to leave the 
vessel, the General again caused all to be 
notified, through their officers, that the 
opportunity of withdrawing from the en- 
terprise was still open to anybody who 
might not be fully satisfied with it. Such 
should return to the United States by the 
Pampero. He thought it his duty be- 
fore landing to call their attention to the 
following: As they had been told before 
they engaged to come, they were going to 
meet many dangers, and hard 
with superior forces. 
hardships lay before them on that shore 


propriety, and give the lie to the slanders 
ot their enemies, who abused as robbers 
and plunderers those who came only as the 

freedom, and ready 
W hoever was not wil- 
ling to comply with these conditions, 
which would be strictly enforced, and 
whoever did not come resolved to submit 
to that perfect subordination indispensable 


auxiliary soldiers of 


to be its martyrs. 


for the good of all and for the sue- 
cess of the cause, or whoever should 
have left behind him any regrets, 


or reasons which he felt to call him back. 


should now remain on board the Pam- 
pero, and return in her to the United 
States. 


Only two out of the whole number re- 
turned, and both of these were compe lled 
by sickness. Notwithstanding their con- 
dition, wholly incapable as they were of 
landing and undertaking a march, the 
General had some work of persuasion to 
do with them, before they would consent 


to return. One of these poor fellows af: 


| terwards very narrowly escaped death 
from the sickness of which he was suffer- 
ing. <All the rest of the men, (though 


ry ghting | 
Many fatigues and | 


before they should ac comp lish the object | 


Above all. 


of their glorious mission. 


obedience aad subordination were the first | 
conditions of success and even of safety. 


about 15 were on the sick list.) declared 
themselves determined to follow the Gen 
eral, and ready to submit to all orders 
from him. Unfortunately, with undiseip- 
lined volunteers, there is a difference 
between such resolutions of subordination 
and their fulfilment. And this. as it will 
be seen, was the rock on which our enter- 
prise was shipwrecked. 

It was twelve o'clock of the night be- 
tween the llth and 12th that the landing 
commenced. General Pragay, 
of the staff and second in command, went in 
the first boat, with Captain Gotay’s com- 
pany,* and was the first to spring to the 


* This was an American company, but command 


ed by one of the General's Cuba friends. Gotay 
was a native of Porto Rico, and had joined General 
Lopez at Cardenas, the year before. He was 4 
tall, handsome, brave fellow, highly esteemed both 
by his own men and by all of us. No other com- 
pany probably in the Expedition was in so good ® 
condition of drill and order as Gotay’s. 
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The Landing—Instructions Sent Back by the Pampero. 


land he came to liberate. Alas! in 
than forty-eight hours——but let me go 
on with events in their order. We watched 


the operation from the steamer. <A few 
moving lights were visible on the shore 
A few shots were heard. On the return 


of the 
three or four men (custom-house and 


ost-office officials, as we learned from a 
couple of countrymen) had fired on the 
boat as she approached, and had then 
galloped off, followed only by a few 
jom shots in the dark from Pr agay. 


u 


ran- 


A few more boats were now brought off 


from the shore, and the men and effects 
were landed as rapidly as possible. The 
Pampero still did not float, but we 
hoped that she would do so with the rise 
of the tide. The General gave Capt 
Lewis a clearance from the port of Mor- 
rillo,as the then highest authority at that 
place : but directed him to burn the 
steamer and join him on shore, in case of 
pot being ab le to get her off, rather than 
allow her to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. By four o'clock the disembarka- 
tion was completed, and the General then 
landed himself with the staff. He 
dressed in a white jacket and pantaloons, 
the former buttoning to the throat, with 
standing collar embroidered with a single 
star. He wore ared General’s sash around 
his waist. but no arms Over his shoulder 
was slung a spy leather 
His sword and pistols were with the bag- 
gage. His all aglow 
with a subdued enthusiasm In spite 
of his gray mustaches and beard, he look- 
ec almost a young man again. We were 
all struck with his noble aspect and fine 
bearing. He parted cordially with Capt 
lewis and Mr. Fayssoux, hoping soon to 
se them again returning with another 
expedition. He sent back a brief letter 
to his friends whom he knew to be await- 
inghim at the St. John’s river, advising 
them of his change of movement. and in- 
structing them to proceed at once to the 
Ventral De partment of the Island, in the 
nighborhood of Puerto Principe, with 
the auxiliary expedition, for which they 
possessed there all the re quisite materi: als, 
consisting of what had been intended for 
ours. 

This was surely a striking proof of 
General Lopez’s single devotion to the 


was 


glass in a case. 


countenance was 


boat we learned that a party of 


less | viction of the existence of ample elements 


for success to the revolution in the Island 
itself. Here was he landing in daring 
proximity to Havana, with about 400 ill 
armed and worse equipped followers. His 
instructions to his were, 
not that they should hasten to his persons al 
support, though | his plan of operations was 
such as to make him e xpect to maintain a 
defensive position in the mountains for 
some weeks after landing. He ordered 
them ¢o a distant part of the Island, to 
the aid and encouragement of the insur- 
gent patriots of that quarter, where they 
would arrive after the government would 
have drawn off their disposable troops to 
attack Aim. He thus wade of us and 
himself a sort of “forlorn hope,” to take 
the worst brunt of the peril. Whatever 
our fate, the chances of the cause were 
thus increased. and the revolutionary fire 
would probably catch in the one quarter, 
if not in the other. beyond 
the power of the Spanish troops, distracted 
by the diversion, to extinguish it. Once 
well caught, he was confident of its burn- 
ing on till the Spanish dominion of Cuba 
should be annihilated. Cortez burned his 
ships to impart to his soldiers the power 
of despair. Lopez sent his away to carry 
to the cause, in a region distant 
from that of his own personal presence 


reinforcements 


successful 


succor 


and peril. Alike patriotic and heroie, 
and in truth well judged, (had not fortune 
been against him!) th s was highly char- 


acteristic of Lopez 


On reaching the shore, the first thing 
that the General did was to kneel and 
kiss the soil of his “beloved Cuba.” 
+ querula Cuba These were his words 


of first salutation.—alas ! how soon were 
the same to be those of his last farewell, 
to the country he hoped to redeem, but 
could only die for! 

He received from Gen Pragay his re- 
port of the dispositions he had made 
posting the troops, and taking the neces- 
sary military precautions; and then pro- 
ceeding to inspect the different companies 
and (nominal) regiments, was received with 
a general hurrah. With the exception of 
the sentinels and outposts, the troops were 
then ordered to take a little rest, of which 
they were much in need. On the road 
leading inland to Las Pozas, an advance 
was thrown forward to a considerable dis- 


tause of Cuban liberty ; as wellas of his con- | tance, side guards being thrown out on a 
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couple of footpaths entering it. Our landing. As we afterwards learned, Cop. 
flanks were in similar manner protected | cha threw his first column of seven picked 
against approach. Col. Crittenden with companies ashore at Bahia Honda within 
his regiment and a few others occupied | ten or twelve hours after our landing at 
the rear. | Morrillo. The Spanish company is of 

The effects landed consisted of four|/about 125 men. These companies sent 
barrels of powder, two of cartridges, about | out from Havana, were strengthened by 
150 muskets, the flag of the Expedition.|two or three more, drawn from Bahia 


and the officers’ luggage. The General’s 
papers, printed proclamations, &e., with 


his own personal effects, were contained | 


in one valise. For the conveyance of 
these some carts were needed. Morrillo 
being a little hamlet of only about four 
houses, afforded neither carts nor horses 
The General therefore determined to pro- 
ceed to Las Pozas, a village about three 
leagues, that is to say, nine or ten miles, 
distant. and to send back the first carts 


he could find to Morrillo, where Critten- | 


den was to remain with 120 men on guard 
of the ammunition, &c., being ordered as 
soon as he should receive the carts to 
push forward and rejoin the main body as 
rapidly as possible. It was not imagined 
that the separation would be for more 
than a few hours. For most of those 
who then parted, it was for life. 

We none of us had any idea that any 
troops could be down upon us within less 
than thirty-six hours from the time of our 


| Honda and San Diego, a neighbouring 
town, &c.* 

Before starting for Las Pozas, between 
eight and nine o’clock, we had the joy of 
seeing the Pampero once more afloat, 
It seemed that there would be no end to 
the shouts of delight with which she was 
greeted from our ranks, as she began to 
move off with a freshening breeze, signal- 
ling to us her farewell. She was earry- 
ing home the news of our landing and our 
letters ; we hoped that she would bring 
back more friends, especially our howit- 
zers, field-pieces, rifles and more car 
tridges. Under the circumstances too, 
we all of course loved the Pampero, 
[In whatever hands she may be, whatever 
waters she may plough, better luck go 
with the old Pampero than she that 


| morning left behind with us ! 

| : aie 
| * « Bahia Honda” means Deep Bay. lt is also 
| the name of a town at the head of the bay 

| . ] 
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WHO OWNS BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ? 


PART TWO. 


In the previous part, No. I, we have 
presented the facts, and the law ‘and char- 
ters under which it follows that the heir 
of the first Earl of Stirling, whoever he 

may be, is entitled to the unsettled country 
of British North America, as well as the 
Government of the Colonies. We think 
we have given pretty strong proof from 
the same sources that the present Karl is 
the heir, and we shall hereafter encounter 
all the objections in their order, by which 
his right has been hitherto thwarted. As 
to the title of Karl of Stirling, which 
can become, of course, by none wrongfully, 
because that would be in defiance of the 
pen: al laws of England, his right to wear 
it, and to exercise the privileges it con- 
fers, especially in the election of the 
representative peers of Scotland, sixteen 
of whom are regularly chosen after each 
dissolution, in the new Parliament, that 
has never been seriously disputed since 
the wnranimous judgment of the whole 


bench of thirteen Judges, signed by Lord | 


Justice Clerk Boyle. It is presumed 
that his opinion is entitled to the greatest 
weight, independent of his reasons; but 
both together, are irresistible, and ‘have 
not been resisted. 
to leave the recognition of the title where 
we stopped in = last number. It is not 
a subject per se, that we care anything 
about: bat it na a blaze of light on 
the true legal ownership of the property ; 


and as to th: at true legal ownership of the | 


property, it would concern us as little as 
the title if it were not a means of ineal- 
culable importance to the people of British 


North America to get rid of the present | 


system of land sales and donations there ; 
and also of a most repulsive set of polit- 
ical and social institutions not adapted 
to them, nor to us, nor to the world. 
Whether we treat the legal title as sepa 
tate, but coming in aia of the moral right 
of the people to free institutions, or as a 
component part of the title to the prop- 
erty, we can perceive the inestimable 


We had determined | 





1 





| arrest, 


liberty. The Smithson property belonged 
to a scion of the house of Northumber- 
land, but it was devised by him to the 
United States “for the diffusion of 
knowledge among men,” and our govern- 
ment went into the British chancery and 
obtained it, and have established at Wash- 
ington a great scientific foundation, which 
will do good, although laid, in fact, by an 
aristocrat, with his patrimony. We do 
not see why the Earl of Stirling’s char- 
ters, and his descent from the first grantee, 
and even his title to the Earldom, as a 
part of the muniments on which the right 
of property rests, may not be made in 
good time, and the proper way available 
to the colonists and to us, who are indi- 
rectly interested. It is perfectly well 
known to us that he is a very different 
man from any Viceroy who will be sent 
out to usurp the Government of the 
Provinces, and act in hostility to popular 


| interests on both sides of the boundary 


line, as the fishery difficulty attests. If 
we had the Earl of Stirling there, instead, 
there would have been no such outrage 


; On OU people. 


We shall resume, for a little while, the 
recognition of the title of the Earl of 
Stirling by specific acts of various organs 


iof the British Government not yet re- 


lated. In November, 1831, an action 
before C. J. Tindal, of the Common 
Pleas, where an attempt was made to 
deprive Lord Stirling of his peerage 
privilege of filing common bail, and 
special bail had been insisted on by the 
Plaintiff, Sir Henry Digby, the C. J. 
Judges Gaselee, Bosangeat and Alderson 
concurring, discharged the defendant from 
without costs. The C. Justice 
said he proposed to give no opinion of the 
general question, whether the claim of 
Lord Stirling to the title were incontes- 
tably valic. After stating the provisions 
for the Peerage of Scotland as to prece- 
dence and at the election of representa- 
tive peers, he observed that Lord Stirling 


value of the Karl of Stirling and his | had three times yoted on such occasions ; 
charters to the cause of progress and | first in 1825, then in 1830, and last in 
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1831; that no objection had been made 
till the last occasion, when a protest was 
made against his vote; “still, however, 
notwithstanding that protest he voted, 
and his vote was allowed to remain on 
record. It seems to me the circumstance 
of the protest does not at all add to the 
invalidity of the title; but the voting in 
defiance of the protest, rather has a ten- 
dency the other way.” 

The same question was also decided in 
the same manner by Lord Tentuden, C. 
J. of the King’s Bench, one of the most 


enlightened jurists who have ever rattained | ally 


the position he occupies. The special 
bail bond that had been given in the case 
was ordered to be cancelled, and common 
bail accepted in its place on the ground 
of peerage. 

Lord Stirling has in his possession 
letters from all” the Prime Ministers in | 
England since 1831, recognizing his title, 
and treating him as the Earl of Stirling. 
With Lord John Russell, the eo rrespond- 
ence comprising numerous letters, runs 
down to the recent date of 1848, and the 
Earl is always addressed by the Premier 
as Earl of Stirling, and his sons referred 
to by their titles of courtesy. There was 
no need of any such corroboration of the | 
seizins, but these documents will be of 
importance to some minds, notwithstand- 
ing 

If there be any so sceptical as to sup- 
pose that the proceedings affirming the 
heirship general and special are things 
done in the corner, after the facts and 
names of the juries have been given, they 
will, perhaps, yield their doubts of the 
efficiency of the writs of seizin issued out 
of Chancery, investing the Earl of Stirling 
with his titles and estates on actual in- 
spection of a true copy. We give the 
literal translation of one of these writs 
from’ the barbarous Latin in which it runs, 
at the foot of the page.* It is acuriosity, 





* As the charters are the origin of the Earl of 
Stirling's title to British North America, so the in- 
strument of seisin executed, are the consummation 
of it. The latter are recent and curious docnments, 
as well as most important docaments. Oar pro- 
fessional readers especially, will cousider them- 


: 
| 


P 


| 
| 
| 


selves under obligation to us for giving one of them | 


in the English trans!ation without abridgement. 
We are not anxious to know what B/ackwood will 
dare to say agaiust the validity and efficacy of such 
public acts. fur he can say nothing to any good pur- 
pose. He is estopped to turther deny the title of 
the Earl of Stirling. In the Courts of Canada Sak 

1 


would be considered evidence of pedigree as we 


|of Great Britain and 
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and much more than a curiosity, for it 
shows that it was not intended to leave q 


as right, and in our Courts the »y would be prima 
facie proof of the same great facts. The lawyers 
and pablic of America, will not require much more 
sulid fuandation of individual right to be laid; 


In the name of God, amen.—Be it known to all 
men by this present public instrument, That on 
the 8th day of July, inthe year of our Lord 183}, 
and of the reign of our sovereign lord, William the 
Fourth. by the grace of God of the United King -dom 
Ireland, Kivg. Detender of 
the Faith, the second year, In presence of me, no. 
tary-public, clerk of the sherifldom of E dinbargh, 
and ns witnesses subscribing, appeared person. 
phraim Lockhart, writer to bis Majesty's 
sig oo ‘ettucne y for and in name of the Right Hon- 
orable Alexander Earl of Stirling and Dovan. cre at- 
great-great grandson of the deceased Sir William 
Alexander of Menstrie, Knight, the fist Earl of 
Stirling, whose power of attorney was suff iciently 
known to me, the undersigned notary-public; and 
passed with us and with Adam-Doff, Esquire. ad- 
vocate, Sheriff'depute of the sheritfdom of Edin. 
burgh, specially constituted by the precept of 
seisin under inserted, to the Castle of Edinborgh, 
where by the said precept seisin is to be taken 
for all and whole the country and others under 
mentioned, having and holding in his hands the 
precept of seisin ander inserted, directed forth of 
our sovereign lord the King’s chancery in favor of 
the said Alexander Ear] of Stirling and Dovan, as 
nearest and Jawful beir served and retoured to the 
said William Ear! of Stirling, his great-great-great 
grandfather, for giving seisin to him of ail and 
sandry the lands and others after mentioned, con- 
tained in the said precept of seisin under in- 
serted; which precept of seisin the foresuid at- 
torney, in the name ‘ot the aforesaid Alexander 
Ear! of Stirling and Devan, exhibited and on 
ed to the said Adam Duff, Sheriff toresaid, and 
desired him to proceed to the execution of the 
said precept of seisin, agreeably to the tenor 
thereof: which desire the said Sheriff finding 
to be just and reasonable, he received the said 
precept of seisin into his hands, and delivered 
It to me, the under-signed notary-public, to be 
read, published and ex;lained, in the common 
speech, to the witnesses present; which I did. and 
of which precept of seisin the tenor follows in these 
words: 

* William the Feurth, by the grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Delender of the Faith, to the Sheriff of Edinbargh 
and his Bailies, Greeting. Fourasmucl as it is 
found, by an inquest made by our command, by 
Gecrze Tait, Esquire. Sheritf-substitute of the 
sherifflom of Ediubargh, as Sheriff tor that effect, 
specially constitated, in virtue of a commission 
under the testimonial of the seal, therein specified, 
and retoured to our chancery, That the deceased 
Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, Knight, the 
first Earl of Stirling. great-great-great grandiather 
of the Rizht Honorable Alexander Ear! of Stirling 
and Dovan, Viscount of oe and Canada. Lord 
Alexander of Tullibodie, &c. bearer hereof, died at 
the faith and peace of the King, last vest and seized 
as of fee in all and sundry the continent, lands aud 
islands situate and lying in America, within the 
bead or cape commonly called Cap de Sable, lying 
near the latitude of furty- three dezrees north from 
the equinoctial line, or thereabouts, from which 
cape towards the sea-coast verging to the west, to 
the naval station of St. Mary, commonly called St 
Mary’s Bay, and thereafter northwards by & 
straight line passing the inlet or mouth of that great 
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thing undone as late as the year 1831, to 
give the Earl all he claimed, and all he 





naval station which rans out into the eastern tract 
of Jand between the countries of the Suriquois and 
Stechemines, to the river commonly called of St. 
Croix, and to the furthest source or fountain head 
thereof on the western part, which first unites 
itself with the foresaid river, whence, by an imag 
inary straight line, couceived to proceed overland, 
or ran northwards, to the nearest naval station, 
river or source discharging itself into the great 
river of Canada and from it proceeding eastwards 
by the coasts of the said river of Canada to the 
river, naval station, port or shore commonly known 
and called by the name of Gathepé or Gaspé, and 
thereafter towards the south-east to the islands 
called Bacalaos, or Cape Breton, leaving the said 
islands on the right, and the gulf of the said great 
river of Canada, or great naval station, and the 
lands of Newfoundland, with the islands belonging 
to these lands, on the left, and thereafter to the 
head or cape of Cape Breton foresaid, lying near 
the latitude of forty-five degrees or thereabouts, 
and from the said cape of Cape Breton towards the 
south-west. to the foresaid Cap de Sable, where 
the perambulation began, including and compre- 
hending within the said coasts, and their circum 
ference from sea to sea, all the lands and continents, 
with the rivers, brooks, bays, shores, islands or 
seas, lying near or within siz leagues of any part 
of the same. on the western, northern, or eastern 
sides of the coasts, and precincts thereof, and on 
the south-east, (where lies Cape Breton.) and on 
the southern part of the same, (where is Cap de 
Sable,) all the seas and islands southwards within 
forty leagues of the said coasts thereof, including 
the great island commonly called Isle de Sable or 
Sablon, lying towards the south-south-east, in the 
sea, about thirty leagues from Cape Breion fore- 
said. and being in the latitude of forty four degrees 
or thereabouts ; which lands foresaid should in al! 
time to come enjoy the name of Nova Scotia in 
America; Which also were vested in William, 
the said Earl of Stirling, according to a charter of 
novodamus under the great seal of the kingdom of 
Scotland, dated the 12th day of Jaly anno Domini, 
1625, made, giving and granted by Charles, King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, in favor of 
the said William Earl of Stirling, (then and through 
oot named Sir William Alexander,) his heirs and 
assigus whatsoever, heritably: And by which 
charter it is declared, that the foresaid William 
Earl of Stirling should divide the foresaid lands into 
eee and portions as should seem to him fit, and 

estow pamesonthem at pleasure; Together with 
all mines, as well royal of gold and silver, as other 
mines of iron, lead, copper, tin, brass, and other 
Minerals whatsoever, with the power of digging 
and causing dig from the land, purifying and refin 
Ing the same, and converting and using them to his 
OWn proper use, or other uses whatsoever, as 
should seem fit tothe said William Ear! of Stirling, 
his heirs or assigns, or to those who, in their place, 
rhould happen to settle in the said lands: Reserv 
ing Ouly to his said Majesty and his successors the 
tenth part of the metal, commonly called ore of 
gold and silver, that shall afterwards be dug or 
gained out of the earth; Leaving to the said Wil- 
liam Ear! of Stirling, and his foresaids, whatsoever 
his said Majesty, and his successors, might in any 
Way demand of other metals, copper, steel, iron, 
tin, lead. or other minerals, that they may so much 
the more easily bear the great charges of extract- 
Ing the foresaid metals, together with pearls and 
other precious stones whatsoever, quarries, woods, 
copses, mosses, marshes, lakes, watcrs, fishings, as 
well in salt water as in fresh, of royal fishes as o, 
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was entitled to. Very soon subsequent 
to the consummation of the Earl’s title 


others, hunting, * awking, commodities and heredi- 
taments whatsoever: Together with full power, 
privilege and jurisdiction of free regality and c! an- 
cery for ever; and with the gift and right of patron- 
age of churches. chapels and benetices, with tenants, 
tenandries and services of free tenants thereof. to- 
gether with offices of Justiciary and Admirality 
respectively, within the bounds above mentioned 
respectively: Together also with the power of 
erecting corporations, free boroughs, free ports, 
towns and boroughs of barony, and of appointing 
merkets and fairs within the bounds of the said 
lands, and of holding courts of justiciary and admir- 
ality within the boundaries of the said Jands, rivers, 
ports and seas; together also with the power of 
imposing, levying and receiving all tolls, customs, 
anchorages. aud other dues of the said boroughs, 
markets, fairs and free ports, ard of possessing and 
enjoying the same as freely in all respects as any 
greater or lesser baron in the kingdom of Scotland 
has eujoyed, or shall be able to enjoy them, at any 
time past or to come; with all other prerogatives, 
privileges, immanities. dignities, casualties, profits 
and duties belonging and pertaining to the said 
lands, seas, and bounds of the same; and which his 
said Majesty shall have power to give and grant, 
as freely and in as ample form as he himself orany 
of his noble progenitors has granted any charters, 
letters patent, infeftmeuts, gifts, or patents, to any 
subject, of whatsoever degree or quality, to any 
society or community, planting such colonies in 
whatsoever foreign parts, or exploring foreign 
lands, in equally free and ample form as if the 
same were inserted in the said charter: Making, 
constituting and appointing the said William Earl 
of Stirling, his heirs or assigns, or their deputies, 
bis said Majesty's Hereditary Lieutenants-general, 
to represent his royal person, as well by sea as by 
land, ip the countries, sea-coasts and boundaries 
foresaid, in repairing to the said lands, so long 
as be shall continue there, and in returning from 
the same ; to govern, rule. punish and pardon all sub- 
jects of his said Majesty who shall have happened to 
zo to the said lands, or to be inhabiting the same, 
or who shall have engaged in trade with them, or 
shall remain in the same places, and to be favor- 
able to them; and to establish such laws, statutes, 
constitutions, regulations, instructions, forms of 
government, and ceremonies of magistracies with- 
in the said bounds, as to him, William Earl of 
Stirling, or his foresaids, for the government of the 
said country and its inhabitants, in all causes, 
criminal as well as civil, shall seem fit; and to 
alter and change the said laws, regulations, forms 
and ceremonies, as often as he. or his foresaids. for 
the good and advantage of the said country, shall 
be pleased, so that the said laws were consistent, 
as much as they could be made, with the laws of 
the said kingdom of Scotland; And giving and 
granting free and plenary power to the foresaid 
William Earl of Stirling, and his foresaids, of con- 
ferring favors. privileges, employments and honors 
upon deserving persons, with full power to those, 
or any of them, who shall have bappened to make 
covenants or contracts for the said lauds with him, 
William Ear] of Stirling, and his foresaids, under 
the subscription of himself or of his foresaids, and 
the seal mentioned in the said charter, of dispon- 
ing and overgiving any portion or portions of the 
said lands, ports, naval stations, rivers, or auy part 
of the premises; of erecting also inventions of all 
sorts, arts, faculties, or sciences, or of practising the 
same in whole or in part as to him, tor their good, 
shall seem fit; alsoof giving, granting and bestow- 
ing such offices, titles, rights and powers as to-bim 
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by seisins, a very different state of things 
was presented ; and by a species of after- 


shall appear necessary, according to the qualities, 
conditions and merits of the persons; With power 
to the said William Earl of Stirling, and his heirs 
and assigns, of erecting, founding and constructing 
common schools, colleges and universities, sufti- 
ciently provided with able and sufficient masters, 
rectors, regents, professors of all sciences, learning, 
languages and instruction, and of providing for 
sufficient mainzenance, salaries, and living for them 
to that effect; As also of instituting prelates, arch 
bishops, bishops, rectors and vicars of parishes, and 
parish churches, and of distributing and dividing all 
the foresaid bounds of the said country into divers 
and distinct shires, provinces and parishes, for 
the better provision of the churches and ministry, 
division of the shires, and all other civil police; 
And likewise of founding, erecting and instituting 
a senate of justice, places and colleges of justice, 
council and session, senators therev!, members fur 
the administration of justice within the said coun- 
try, and other places of justice and judicature: 
Further, of erecting and appointing also secret and 
privy councils and sessions for the public good and 
advantage of the said country, and giving and 
granting titles, honors and dignities to the mem- 
bers thereof, and creating their clerks and mem- 
bers; And appointing seals and registers with 
their keepers ; and also of erecting and instituting 
officers of state, a chancellor. treasurer, comptroller, 
collector, secretary, advocate or attorney-geueral, 
a cierk or clerks of register, and keepers of rolls, 
justice-clerk, direetor or directors of chancery, con- 
servator or conservators of the privileges of the 


said country, advocates, prucurators and solicitors | 


thereof, and other members necessary: And fur- 
ther, of giving, granting and disponing any parts 
or portions of the said lands and lordship of Nova 
Scotia, heritably belonging to them, to and in favor 
of whatsoever persons, their heirs and assigns, 
heritably, with the teinds and teind-sheaves there- 
of included, —— they are his Majesty’s sub 
jects,) to be holden of the said William 

Stirling, or of his said Majesty and his successors, 
either in blench-farm, feu-iarm, or in ward and re 
lief, at their pleasure, and to intitle and denomi- 
nate the said parts and portions by whatsoever 
styles. titles and designations should seem to them 
fit, or be in the will and option of the said William 
Earl of Stirling and his foresaids; which infeft- 
ments and dispositions shall be approved and 
confirmed by his said Majesty and his successors, 
freely, without any composition to be paid there- 
for: Moreover, his said Majesty and his succes- 
sors shall receive whatsoever resignations shall 
have been made by the said William Ear! of Stir- 
ling, and his beirs and assigns, ot all and whole 
the foresaid lands and lordship of Nova Scotia, 
or of auy part thereof, in the hands of his said 
Majesty, and of his successors and commissioners, 
with the teinds and teind-sheaves thereot incladed. 
and others generally and particularly above men- 
tioned, to and in favor of whatsoever person or 
persons, (provided they are his Majesty’s subjects, 
and live under his obedience,) and they shall pass 
infeftments thereon, to be Lolden in tree blench- 
farm of his said Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
in manner above mentioned, freely, without any 
composition: Moreover, giving, granting and com- 


mitting power to the said William Earl ol Stirling, 
and his heirs and assigns, of having and lawfully 
establishing and causing coin money in the said 
eouutry and lordship of Nova Scotia, and fur the 
readier convenience of commerce and agreemeuts 
amongst the inhabitants thereof, of such metal. 
form aad fashion as they shall appoint or fix: Fur- 


Earl of 
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thought, which is only ridiculous, the 
British Government saw that they must 


ther, giving, granting, ratifying and confirming 
to the said William Earl of Stirling, and his heirg 
and assigns, all places, privileges, prerogatives 
and precedencies whatsoever, given, granted and 
reserved. or to be given, granted and reserved to 
the said William Earl of Stirling, and his heirs and 
assigns, and his successors, Lieutenants of the 
said country and lordship of Nova Scotia, over the 
knights-baronets and remanent portioners and ag. 
sociates of the said plantation, so as the said Wj}. 
liam Earl of Stirling, and his beirs-male descending 


| of his body, as Lieutenants foresaid, might and 


could take place, prerogative, pre-eminence and 
precedency, as well as before all squires, lairdg 
and gentlemen of the said kingdom ot Scotland, ag 
before all the foresaid knights-baronets of the said 
kingdom, and all others before whom the said 
knights-baronets, by privilege of the dignity grant. 
ed to them, can have place and precedency: All 
and whole which province and lands of Nova 
Scotia, with all the boundaries and seas of the 
same, Were united, annexed and iucorporated iato 
entire and tree lordship and barony, to be 
called by the foresaid name of Nova Scotia in all 
time to come; and by which charter it is ordained, 
that one seisin, to be taken by the said William 
Earl of Stirling, and his foresaids, at the Castle of 
Ediubuarghb, without any other special or particular 
seisin by himself and his foresaids, at any other 
yart, shall stand and be suflicient, in all time com- 
ing, for all and whole the country above mentioned, 
with all the parts, pendicles, privileges, casual 
ties, liberties, and immunities thereot; as in the 
said charter, comprehending divers other condi- 
tions, provisions, limitations and restrictions. with 
mauy and great privileges, immunities, dignities 
aud houors, is more fully contained ; And in which 
lands atoresaid, the foresaid William Earl of 8tir- 
ling was duly infeft, in virtue of the precept of 
seisin inserted in the end of the said charter, ac- 
cording to instrument of seisin following thereon, 
dated the 29th day of September. and recorded in 
the General Register of Seisin, &c. kept at Edin- 
bargh, the lst day of October, anno Dowini., 1625: 
And that the said Alexander Ear! of Stirling and 
Dovan is nearest and lawful heir of the said 
deceased William Ear! of Stirling, his great-great- 
great grandfather, in all and sundry the lands 
and others furesaid, And that be is of lawfal 
age; And that the said lands and others with the 
vertinents, are holden immediately of us in chief. 
Nheretore we require and command you, that ye 
give seisin thereot to the toresaid Alexander Earl 
of Stirling and Dovan, or his certain attorney, 
bearer hereof, without delay, saving the right of 
every person whatsoever, and taking security of 
two pennies Scots money, by duplication of the 
blench farm-duty of the foresaid Jands and others 
as above mentioned, lying as above, due to us; and 
this in no wise ye leave undone, these presents 
alter the next term being to noparpose. Witness 
myself at Ediubargh, the 7th day of July, and inthe 
second year of our reign, 1831. 


“To the Sheriff of Edinbargh and bis Bailies, for 
Alexander Earl of Stirling and Dovan, to his 
great-great-great grandiather. 

(Signed) “Wicuiam Campsx.t, Jr. Sab.” 
After reading and interpreting which precept of 
seisin, in the common speech, to the witnesses pres 
ent, the furesaid Sberiff, in virtue of the said pte 
cept of seisin, and of the dispensation therein com 
tained and the oflice of bailiary therein comm 
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erush this formidable and established 
right, not only to the title of Earl of Stir- 





to’ him, gave and de livered heritable state and 
seisin, actual, real and corporal possession of the 
gaid lands and others above specified, with the per- 
tinents, to the before-named Alexander Earl of 
Stirling and Dovan, heir atoresaid, and that by de- 

livery of earth and stone of the ground of the said 
Castle into the hands of the said attorney, for and 
in name of the said Alexander Earl of Stirling and 
Dovan, alter the tenor of the said precept of seisin 
above inserted, and dispensation contained in the 
game, in all poiuts. Whereupon, and upon all and 
sundry the premises. the foresaid attorney asked 
instruments from me. the undersigned notary-pub 

lic. These things were so done at the said Castle 
of Edinbargh, within the outer gate there, in virtue 
of the dispensation furesaid, between the bonrs ot 
eleven forenoon andtwelve noon on the day of the 
month, in the year of our Lord, and of the reizn of 
our sovereizn lord the king, above written, in pres 

ence of David Byars, clerk in the olfice of the clerk 
of the sheriffldom of Edinburgh, and William Wil 

gon, second son of me, notary-public. residing in 
Lyndoch Place. at Edinburzh, witnesses to the 
premises specially called and required, and this 
public instrument with me subscribing. 


And IT traly, James Wilson, clerk of the diocese 
of Edinbarzh, and clerk of the sheritfiom ot 
Edivbarzh, and notary-public, by royal author- 
ity, and by the Lords of Council and Session. 
according to the tenor of the act of Parliament 
almitted, because atall and sundry the prem- 
ises, whilst they were, as is before stated. so 
said, done and performed, I was, tovether 
with the before-named witnesses, personally 
present, and all and sandry these premises | 
saw, knew, and heard so performed and said, 
and took a note of them; therefore I. being 
ealied aad required, prepared therefrom this 
present public instrament, by another hand 
upon this and the six foregoing pazes of parch 
ment, duly stamped, with the marginal addi 
tion on page third. faithfully written, and have 
ren tered it in this form of a public instrument; 
ani in faith, corroboration and testimony of the 
trath of all and sundry the premises, have 
sizned and subscribed the same with my sign, 
name aud surname, used and wont. 


Veritas. 
Ja. Witson, N.P. 
witness. 
witness. 


Dav. Bryars, 
Win. Wilson, 


At Edioburgh, the twelfth day of Angust one 
thousand eiz bt Riles and thirty- -one years, this 
fasine was presented by Ephraim “Lockhart. 
Writer to the siznet, and is recorded in the one 
thousand six hundred and forty-sixth book of the 
new General Rezister of Sasines, Reversions, &c 
and on the 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110 
and 111th leaves thereof, conform to the act of Par 
liameat made thereanent in June, 1617, by me 
depute.keeper of said Register. 


Ar. WISHART. 


Office copy from General Register of Seisins, 
Vol. 1646, fol. 102, of the seisin of Nova Scotia, taken 
by Geo. Robertson, one of the keepers of the re 
cords; certi'ied by Wm. Mason, Notary-Public; 
affirmed by Wm. Johnson, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and dated 17 April, 1849, 

We have also the certified copy of the seisin of 
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ling, without anything more, but to that 
Earldom, with a recognised legal right to 
the semi-sovereignty over a territory as 
extensive and precious as the Indies. 
Instead of opening a negotiation for 
compromise, which was the ‘only road to 
pacifie and honorable settlement, the 
other course, leading in an opposite diree- 
tion, was taken. Resort was had to 
frowns and repulses; force was fore- 
shadowed. It was finally employed—and 
defeated. 

Death had just prepared the advent 
of a new King by the demise of George 
[V.; and the succession of William IV. 
immediately followed. The Kingdom 
was peaceful, but not in a condition to be 
disturbed by extraneous and new-born 
troubles. The Reform agitation was cul- 
minating, which the next year changed 
the tenure of the oligarchy to the exclu- 
sive control over the sovereign, as well as 
over the people, of England, by at least 
making a slight inroad on its absolute 
power, which, however, has not even yet 
been vitally impaired. It will not be 
vitally impaired without a thorough revo- 
lution, under Democratic leaders, acting 
with the aid of France; an event which 
Lord Derby foresees, and is endeavoring 
to arm the aristocracy against. The 
condition of England in 1831 was almost 
as critical as it is now, with the difference 

| that the present Premier is transcendantly 
|more able to meet a crisis of any kind 
than the ministry of that day; and he 
has secured to himself the utmost and 
undivided sympathies of the real despos- 
itories of power—the British oligarchy, 
of a thousand nobles, which lords it, 
almost despotically, over an empire lying 
under all the latitudes and longitudes, 
including oceans and islands, and fixing 
the fate of one fifth of the human race 
by sea and land. 

At such a crisis, and in consequence of 
the seisin and investiture of Nova Scotia 
and Canada with all the vice regal powers 
and privileges granted by the charters, 
which took place 8th July, 1831, Lord 
Stirling came forward in a most striking 
and public manner, to do his first offlcial 


C enet, bat it rans in Ser same form as that of 
Nova Scotia. and refers to it for the descrijtion of 
the extraordinary powers of government, invested 
by the charters in the first Earl and his descend- 
ants. I[t is not now necessary to present the doca- 


ee 


ment at length. 
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act. He sent up his petition in proper 
form 29th of August thereafter, asking 
“to be allowed to do homage at the coro- 
nation ceremony, as Hereditary Lieuten- | 
ant and Lord Proprietor of the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia and Canada.” The next | 
day the following letter was received : 


“CounciL OFFICE, 
Whitehall, 30 Aug., 1831. § 
My Lorp— 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of 
Council appointed to consider of His Majesty's 
coronation, to acquaint you that his Majesty has 
approved of a ceremonial on the occasion of the 
approaching coronation, in which your Lordship is 
assigued no part. I am also to acquaint your 
Lordship that you are at liberty to bring forward 
any claim of which you may deem yourself legally 
possessed, upon any future occasion. 

1 have the honor to be 
Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant. 
(Signed,) Cc. C. GREVILLE.” 
“The Earl of Stirling.” 


Although his presence and his rights 
were the most embarrassing possible to 
all the branches of the Government, from 
the King down to the small executive 
officers, and yet more, because of his high | 
dignities and extensive possessions, to the 
oligarchy of England, Lord Stirling’s | 
position was legally established at this 
date, by repeated exercise in his title, and 
finally in the estates of the Earldom by | 
his executed and registered returns to the 
several writs of seisin following the awards 
of sixty jurors assembled, and sworn by 
panels of fifteen each, and coming to the 
game conclusions unanimously, at various 
times in a series of years, from 1826 to 
1831. Who these men were, is to be 
seen by consulting the lists printed with 
Part IL On serutiny, it will be found 
that the jurors deserved all the commen- 
dation which Blackwood, for the nonce 
pours upon juries from Lord Brougham. 
They are men specially worthy of faith 
and credit. No other sets of jurors could 
have been selected in Edinburgh more 
worthy of entire confidence. “The best 
tribunal for eae contested facts. 
[quoth the Ex-Chancellor,] is a jury of 
various habits of thinking, of various 
characters of understanding, of various 
kinds of feeling—of moral ‘feeling, all of 
which circumstances enter dee ply into the 
capacity of such individuals.” The re- 





viewer, like his author, will undoubtedly 
take any view of a controversy which 
antagonises with other people, or with 
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their own precious opinions; such men 
have a passion for being on every side of 
everything, and we are really afraid of 
being assisted at some future phase of the 
case by both. Lord Brougham’s respect 
for verdicts did not prevent his advising 
the crown to reje ct the coronation pe tition 
of Lord Stirling, any more than prior 
favorable opinions which he had given ag 
counsel, and later ones as a peer, given 
again on the original side he espoused : 
nor would the attack upon him by Black 
wood prevent the editor from taking 
fee on the other side, if his flagitious 
conduct had not made even alms impos- 
sible, much more the offer of reward for 
treachery to the Tories. 

This summary of facts continued from 
the last, and principally relating to the 
assumption of the title, is not a picture 
of such consummate rascality, fraud and 
blackness as Blackwood seeks to impose 
on the reading public of Great Britain, 
and the still larger and more intelligent 
public of America. If Lord Stirling has 
behaved as a man in his position should 
not have done, we are unable to see it; 
least of all can we find the characteris- 
tics of the ambidexter, the forger, the 
half-convicted felon, which it is the effort 
to fasten upon him. The only crime of 
which he has been guilty, is the crime of 
having but a limited fortune, which he 
did zealously, but fairly, strive to improve, 


| thereby jostling the whole line of privi- 


lege throughout the Empire. In insular 
eyes, especially under the higher lines of 
tutelage, and the topmost summits of 
society, we are aware that the bare suspi- 
cion of poverty is never eee and 
if it be found out at Edinburgh by the 
authorities, a man would be safer charged 
with assafoetida, and exposed in Siberia 
to the mercy of midnight wolves. We 
shall still more and more perceive, as we 
proceed, with what a profound knowledge 
of all that official nature which was to 
deal with Lord Stirling, the Government 
were inspired, when they kept “ running 
upon his resources.” All the law-suits 
and prosecutions which were employed as 
the machinery of destruction upon one 
man, cost the Government. by their own 
statement, over half a million of dollars; 
and Lord § oe has himself expended 
in the struggle which has now brought 
him to the age of three score and ten, 
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over two-thirds of the same amount— 


about four hundred thousand dollars. If 


he had had more money, he would not 
have submitted so long as he has done to 
the purchased and infamous triumph o 
the Government over him in 1839, by 
which his proofs were all impounded by 
the Judges, notwithstanding his acquittal 
by the jury. Some enterprize, at all 
events: perhaps an exile to this country, 
and an appeal to the judgment of the 
entire population of the Colonies of the 


Union, would have been long ago at- 
tempted. For that, however, it was at 


first necessary to provide ways and means; 
and it has also been further necessary foe 
the constitution of an old man to go 
through the dangerous ordeal of acclima- 
tion. Time has been required, as well 
as money, to prosecute this examination 
of the rights of British North America. 
Both have been found, and Lord Stirling 
meets his antagonists with adequate re- 
sources, exce ent health, and the most 
unconquerab le resolation. He _ thinks 
himself entitled to the attention of the 
people interested, and of the British 
Government now, more than ever, and 
he is in a position to insist upon bringing 
the latter to terms, while he courts the 
good opinion, and intends to deserve and 
requite the confidence of the masses. 
His life, now not short, has been dedica- 
ted to no unworthy object; his reputa- 
tion has been injured, and not his char- 
acter, which is not alone his own property, 
but that of a large circle of devoted and 
confiding frie 1ds, whose fidelity, also, he 
will justify more and more, by the con- 
duct of a man who not only does not seek 
the light in all things, and especially in 
this aieir of universal interest. By way 
of penultimate to this branch of the in- 
Vestigation, upon which we will not return, 
it is proper to say that no test of this 
title, and wherrima fides of the Earl 
of Stirling e: an be more infallible (except 
his own conduct) than the conduct of the 
Scotch peers themselves at eve ry election. 
He always took his position proudly as 
an Earl,on such occasions ; and we have 
already given a specimen of the manner 
in which he sustained himself against 
impertinence. But the candidates were 
Most especially careful not only to recog- 
nise his rank, but to solicit his vote ; 
Which they did regularly, and in scores 
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| and hundreds of letters. We give below 

one or two specimens, not offensive in 
themselves, but rather discreditable when 
| the writers afterwards, and now, some of 
them, became oblivious of favors about 
which they were anxious, and at the 
moment, very thankful, ace ording to the 
usage in such cases.* 

We conclude the subject by the last 
observation that the title of the Earl of 
Stirling is fully recognised in an appeal 
ease improperly pending now in the 
| House of Lords: “ The Officers of State 

Alexander, Earl of Stirling,” and that 
it stands on the Great Roll of the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom by its proper 
name, and at its proper place. After 
these statements, we may, and do take it 
for demonstrated, that the Earl of Stir- 
ling’s title is put beyond dispute. We 
go farther to say that the nobles who 
have from time to time exhibited personal 
hostility to him by their remarks at dif- 
ferent elections, did all that was necessary, 
lminantay, to prevent them from raising 





ls 

« There are ye a bondi 1 of hous letters in 
Lord Stirling’s collection, of which we present only 
the fullowing specimens. The letters are of the 
dates of election periods, from 1825 to 1837, alter 
which Lord Stirling did not vote, and lived on the 

continent: 
“ CastLe Craia Non es 
24 Sept., 1825. 

My Lorp— 

Knowing that it is Lord Napier’s intention to offer 
hin self again as a candidate to represent the peerage of 
Scotland in Parliament. I take the liberty of intimating 
his wishes to your lordship, and of earnestly requesting 

your vote and influence ip the event of a dissolution of 
And I trust that Lord Napier’s absence in 


Varliament. 
prejudicial to his 


the service of his country will not be 
interests on this occasion 
I have the honor to be your Lordship’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 
Eviza Napier.”? 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Stirling. 


“ Gornon’s Hotet. ? 
Saturday, 2ist May, 1831. § 
My Lorp— 

Just as I am stepping into the carriage to proceed to 
Scotland, I learn that your Lordship is in town, and I 
regret extremely that Lam prevented calling upon yorr 
Lordship to solicit your vote and interest at the ensuing 
election of the Scots Peers. [ hope nevertheless, that I 
shall benefit by your Lordship’s support on that occa 
sion ; and not baving a servant at leisure. [ trust your 
Lordship will forgive me making use of the 2d. post te 
convey this letter. 

I have the honor to be your Lordship’s 
obedient humble sereant, 
STRATHALLAN,” 


The Earl of Stirling. 


We find in the list of the Earl's correspondents 
the noble names of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Earls of Kellie, Northesk, Morton, Bachan, Airlie, 
Erroll, Viscount of Arbuthnot, Falkland, Strathal- 
lan, Lords Forbes, Rollo, Siuclair and Colville of 
| Culross—cummultis alits. 
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a question on the subject. They might 
have carried the debate into the House 
of Lords at any period, by making the 
direct issue upon a formal protest against 
him ; one or two of the peers did mani- 
fest the almost eagerness to do so, and of 
their interest in the controversy none can 
doubt, and yet they invariably flinched 
from the responsibility, although repeat- 
edly challenged to proceed. What 
stronger confirmation could be collaterally 
given that Lord Stirling’s title was not 
vulnerable? And to the whole body of 
the Scotch Peerage, it might as well be 
stated at once, that there is not one of 
its members who, by such infallible proofs 
of Lord Stirling, has given and received 
on inuumer rable public oceasions, takes 
his stand upon higher or upon stronger 
ground. 

This is the proper place to dispose of 
the pretension of General William Alex- 
ander in 1758-60, to this same title. The 
episode has been given briefly to Black- 
wood, but we will dwell upon it princi- 
pally because of its explanation of the 
fate of the great charter of Novo Damus. 
This man was born in America, was Sur- 
veyor-General of New Jersey, and an 
American General in the Revolution. 


| 
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married, and had two daughters and one 
son, who was born 30 Sept., 1686, and 
was ’ baptised a few days after by the Rey, 
Mr. Livingston. T his John was the Rey. 
John Alexander, and grandfather of the 
present Earl, and afterwards, in 1639, on 
the death of Henry, 5th Earl, he became 


de jure 6th Earl of Stirling. Henry 
having never had issue, had lost his 
brothers long before his death, say tep 
years; but he had two sisters. Mary 





married to Phillips, and Judith to 
Sir William Trumbull, whose sons, as we 
will see, entered into an agreement to 
cooperate with General Alexander 

The Rev. John Alexander, if Henry 
5th Earl had no son, was heir, and as he 
never had had children, and was infirm, 
John was the heir presumptive, and as 
such, he set about collecting his proofs 
and title papers. As early as 1723 he 
employed Mr. William Gordon, an emi- 
nent genealogist (who resided in Scotland, 
and was representative of Mr. James 
Gordon, Keeper of the King’s Signet 
and had married the Earl of Stirling’ 
niece), to get information. He, Gordon 
employed “Henry Hovendon, who stoo 
—_ high in Ireland, to apply to Thoma 

Conyers, of Carlow, to send to the Rev. 


during which, he was called Lord Stirling Mr. Alexander the original Novo Damus 


by his brother officers. 
his father, who was said to be related to 
the first Earl, in 1756, he went over to 
England the next year, to look after the 
title and estates. His proceedings are 
interesting ; to understand them 
they must be connected with what took 
place in [relanda little before. By the 
death of Henry, 5th Earl, having no 
issue, we have seen that the direct male 
line became extinet. so far as the olde 
sons of the first Earl were concerned 
and the heir of the fourth son John suc- 
ceeded; that was Rev. John Alexander. 

his grandson. Now this son John had 
joined his father in loans to colonize 
America, and his creditors were so urgent | 
that he went to Ireland to reside. His 
mother, widow of the first Earl. and his 
sister Jane, Vicountess of Montgomery 

Ardes, were there residing together. 

and there he died in 1666, after having 
married Elizabeth Maxwell. whom he met 
at Comber. and by whom he had a son 
John. His son John domiciliated also 


in Ireland, and was of Antrim, where he 


F 


better | 


| 


| 


: 


At the death of Charter. oe had been left with hi 


father by the Countess of Mount Alex- 

ande +r (formerly Vie ounte ss Montgome ry), 
‘in troublesome times,” for safe keeping. 

Mr. Hovendon was permitted to read and 


| examine the charter, but Mr. Conyers 
refused to give it up without the Earl of 
Mount Alexander’s consent He took 


an excerpt of the limitations, compared 
it, and had it certified by Mr. Conyers, 
with his own hand, to be correct. He 
gave his own even statement, also, to the 
correctness of the excerpt and facts All 
these original papers were in the hands 
of the present Earl, but were arbitrarily 
j and illegally seized by the Court of 
| Senden! after the trial of 1839, and there 
remain, viz. : Gordon’s geneological state 
ment, the excerpt certified by Mr Con- 
yers to Mr. Hovendon, and the account 
of how the original charter Nuvo Damus, 
came into his possession; also Mr. Ho- 
vendon’s affidavit that he compared the 
excerpt with the original, and found it 
accurate. Secondary “proof of the exist 
ence of this charter in 1723, can hardly 
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further. though the fact is now most | 
industriously denied in spite of that and 
other most irresistible cumulative evi- 
dence. Indeed, the charter itself will rf 
soclearly traced into General Alexander’s 

ssession, and it was such a curiosity of | 
art. that if his house and contents had | 
not been burnt, as we learn it was, in the | 
Revolution, by the British, when Albany 
was taken, we should expect it to reappear. 
in consequence of these articles. In | 
1739, Henry, 5th Earl, died without | 
issue, and the succession fell on the Rev. | 
John Alexander, and the charter was 
given up to him, with the consent of his | 
cousin, the Earl of Mount Alexander. 
It proved to be a splendid parchment, 
decorated with all the taste of a master 
of the art of painting and illumination, | 
as is attested, we think, fully by Horace | 
Walpole himself, in one of his works, | 
from which we shall presently quote. At | 
this time there was no property accessible 
tosupport the title; the American colo- 
nies were the theatre of war, and not yet 
finally surrendered by the French ; the | 
Scotch estates had been apprised by the 
creditors of Henry, the 3d Earl, and | 
were held for his debts. The Phillips | 
and Trumbulls, the sisters of Henry, 5th | 
Earl, and their families, had taken pos- | 
session of the English estates, and held | 
them by that right alone. The Rev. | 
John Alexander survived the 5th Earl | 
less than four years, and had not time to | 
change this state of matters by legal | 
proceedings, and when he died, ! Nov., 
1743, at Dublin. he left a widow and four 
young children, the eldest son being under 
the age of eight. The widow went to 
England with the children, and the docu- 
ments collected by her deceased husband. 
and among them the charter of Novo | 
Damus ; but the box with the papers 
and parchments was stolen, as appears 
probable by the sequel, and was always 
believed to be so by a servant of Mr. 
William Trumbull, the collateral descend- | 
ant of the 5th Earl. He and his cousin, | 
the Lees, were in possession of some of | 
the property, which that branch could | 
hold only so long as the male issue of 
John, fourth son, did not come forward. 
The critical state of their own title to | 
the English property, and the dormancy | 
of the peerage which, after the death of 
the fifth Earl, was not assumed de facto 





should be equally divided. 


| wrote a letter to Mr. 
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by the Rev. John, 6th Earl, nor by his 
eldest son John, 7th Earl, nor by his 
second son, Benjamin, 8th Earl, then both 
young men, and still at college, led to the 
proceedings of General Alexander, to 
which we will now shortly attend. As 
soon as he came over, he made with Mr. 
William Trumbull and Mr. Phillips Lee, 
the representatives of the sisters of Henry, 
5th Earl, Jane and Judith, an agreement 
for mutual assistance, on the basis that 
their possessions in England should not 
be disturbed, and that the American lands 
In further- 
ance of their design, General Alexander 
Trumbull. dated 
New Portugal Street (London), Novem- 
ber 9th, 1759, of which this is an extract, 


|“ whether the right to the claims which 


the heirs of the first Earl of Stirling 
have in America, descend to his heirs at 
law, which would be yourself and Mr. 


| Lee, or whether they descend to his heir 


male, which I contend to be, I cannot 


'tell; but, from some circumstances, I 


should think it doubtful. However, I 
think it would be better for us all to act 
jointly in any application that is to be 
made for the recovery of these rights ; 
and I am willing to come into an agree- 
ment with you and Mr. Lee about the 
matter. I will agree that whatever may 
be received shall be divided, one half 
between you and Mr. Lee, and the other 
half to myself. I shall be glad you will 
communicate this proposal to Mr. Lee, 
and to have your and his answer as soon 
as convenient.” For this letter, Mr. 
Trumbull returned an answer, dated Kast 
Hampstead Park, 13th December, 1759: 
“T send you a copy of my cousin Lee’s 
letter in relation to your proposal in your 
letter of the 9th of November last; and 
as he is very willing, so am I, to come 
into the agreement you proposed. I have, 
therefore, now sent you up all the writings 
and papers I have relating to our North 
American affairs,as well as a book of 
Sir William Alexander's correspondence, 
while he was Secretary of State for Scot: 
land. I think a proper agreement should 
be drawn up for us all to sign, which I 
desire the favor of you todo.” To this 
letter is attached a list of the papers, ete., 
sent, viz. : 


«“ Eleven Parchments, marked A. from 1 to 11. 
Eleven Papers, 7 B, from 1 to 11. 
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Twelve Papers, marked C. from 1 to 12. 
Twenty-cight do., “ D, from 1 to 28. 
A Parcliiment Book, ” E. 


These facts make up the contract be- 
tween these parties, wherein it is disclosed 
that they all had pretensions, but none a 
distinct right. General Alexander was 
driven to the Patent of 1633, which 
limits the title of Earl of Stirling to the 
first Earl, “ Sectsgue heredibus masculis 
in perpetuum, cognomen et arma,” so that 
he had to assume that all the male issue 


from the present Earl’s great-great-grand- | 


father John, the fourth son of the first 
Earl, had failed, and that he, General 
Alexander, by pretence of descent from 
some uncle of the first Earl, was heir 
male of the family. But in 1760 there 
had not been a decision that the limitation 
of a peerage dignity “ heredibus masculis” 


: . | 
carried the succession to any males other | 


than the male descendants of the body of 
the first noble; so that the General had 
to go for that decision, as several collateral 
heirs of other titles were then doing, to 
the House of Lords. 
doubt whether the right heirs were in the 
female, or in the male line. 


charter of Novo Damus, which one of 


the parties held, and all of them has | 


examined, for as General Alexander could 
not show that he was lineally descended 
from the great Earl, he doubted whether 
Lee and ‘Trumbull were not the heirs, as 
descendants of the sisters of Henry, 5th 


Earl; and they doubted, also, whether | 
collateral females of their degree did not | 


give away to any male who remained. 
From these doubts sprang their agree- 
ment. General Alexander took on him- 
self at once the title, and before his 
petition to che Lords, a very interesting 
proof of the existence in his hands of 
the great charter of Novo Damus of 7 
Dec., 1639, is given in a circumstance 
related under the head of Norgate, in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. “The 
warrant for restoring the use of the old 
English March, which I have set forth in 


the catalogue of noble authors, was illu- | 


minated by this person (Norgate) ; but 
the best evidence of his abilities is a 
curious Patent, date/y discovered. 


present Earl of Stirling (General Alex- 
ander) received from a relative an old 
box of neglected writings, among which 


He had a further | 


This doubt | 


evidently arose from the limitation in the | 


The | 
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he found the original commission of 
Charles the First, appointing his Lord. 
|ship’s predecessor, Alexander, Earl of 
| Stirling, Commander-in-Chief in Nova 
| Seotia, with a confirmation of the grant 
| of the Province made by James the First, 
'In the initial letter are the portraits of 
| the King setting on the throne, deliverin 

'the Patent to the Earl; and round the 
| border, representations in miniature of 
the customs, huntings, fishings and _pro- 
| ductions of the country—all in the highest 
preservation, and so admirably executed 
| that it was believed by the pencil of Van- 
| dyke; but as I know no instance of that 
/master having painted in this manner, [ 
cannot doubt but it is the work of Nor. 
| gate, allowed the best illuminator of that 
| age, and generally employed, says Fuller, 
ito make the initial letters of Patents of 
Peers, and commissions of Ambassadors.” 
Norgate was Clerk of the Signet to 
Charles First, in 1640. He was appointed 
| Windsor Herald in 1633, and soon after, 
Illuminator of Royal Patents. It is not 
| probable that the charter mentioned by 
| Walpole could be before 1633, but must 
be one after that date; but the charter 
of Nova Scotia run long prior, and have 
| no illuminated representations. The one 
alluded to, then, could only be the original 
charter of Novo Damus of 1639. in 
which all the previous grants were recited 
and reconfirmed, while the account given 
to Walpole, that it was found 7m an old 
| how of neglected writings rece ived from 
a relative, corresponds with Mr. Tram 
bull’s letter, already cited, that he sent 
to General Alexander (titular Earl of 
| Stirling) the very identical box, with the 
parchments enumerated, one of them 
| being, beyond doubt, the missing charter 
of Novo Damus, stolen from the present 
| Earl’s grandmother, as stated. These 
| statements will relieve us of considerable 
labor in another part of the enquiry about 
that charter, and hence we have been 80 
exact and minute. It isnot left doubtful 
from what precedes, that the charter 
| existed, was possessed by General Alex- 
ander, and was in the deed box aforesaid, 
with other valuable papers and documents. 
Thus fortified, and having had a genealog- 
ical tree, tracing his pedigree from Joba, 
an uncle of the first Earl, as he said, in 
1769. he petitioned the Lords to be de- 
clared heir male in succession, under the 
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burn states, in his note of 20th 


limitation of the Patent of 14th June, | 
1633, which was to heirs male general | 
without restriction. Of course he sup:- | 
pressed the charter of Novo Damus, of | 
1639. 
The petition was preferred to the Lords | 
2d May, 1760. but they did not act; and | 
another was offered 14th April, 1761, un- 
der which Gen. Alexander attempted to | 
establish his collatera: descent and suc- | 
cession, but his proof altogether failed 
even for that purpose, and the Lords. 10th 
March, 1762, ordered that, “ the said Wil- 
liam Alexander, or any claiming under | 
him, shall not be admitted to vote by vir- | 
tue of the said title in the election of any 
Peers of Scotland, to sit and vote in this | 
House pursuant to the articles of Union,” 
&e. The General left for America, and 
became a General of Congress, and fought | 
through the war. He died at Albany in| 
1783, leaving no male issue. His des- 
cendants, Judge Duer and Mr. Robinson, 
went before the British Consul at New 
York, and made an affidavit as to their | 
belief and knowledge that the charter of 
Novo Damus was in the General's pos- 
session in America. It is therefore cer- 
tain that this charter did exist, and has | 
been lost. 
We not only acquire the conviction of | 
the existence and fate of the charter of | 
Novo Damus from the General’s move- 
met, but his own genealogical tree, of | 
which we have seen the copy, does admit, 
though not at all to his interest, the exist- | 
ence of “ John of Antrim,” though upon | 
the present Earl’s claims, and which is | 
denied by the Lord Ordinary in the judg- 
ment he pronounced against Lord Stan- 
ley, and treated with ridicule by Black- 
wood This corroboration is valuable 
from the quarter it comes. It goes to 
shew that John, of Gartmore, was a second 
time married, as his daughter Judith was | 
the heiress of his first wife, Agnes, of 
Gartmore, and her only surviving child, 
While John, of Antrim, was the son of 
Elizabeth Maxwell, of Londonderry, in 
Ireland. The reviewer states, “that the 
very essence of the prisoner's pedigree 
consisted of proof that the Rev. John 
Alexander was the son of John, of An- 
trim, and that this John was the son of 
John of Gartmore.” And Lord Cock- | 
Dec. | 
1836, “ the whole of the case depends on 
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|chain of pedigree. 


list 


| land. 


| with the whole estate. 
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the genuineness of these two descents. 
Now, we shall hereafter perceive that the 
controversy was confined to John of An- 
trim, precisely the disputed link in the 
He was conceded, 
in the case appealed to the Lords, to 
be the only debatable person on the 
of ancestors. It was admitted 
that John, of Gartmore, was the fourth 


| son of the first Earl, and that appellant, 


in that case, was the grandson of the Rey. 
John Alexander, of Dublin. Gen. Alex- 
ander, at least, had no doubt, nor had his 
genealogists and counsel of the position of 
John of Antrim. For this admission we 


| are indebted to him and them, as well as 


fur the explanation of the fate of the No- 
vo Damus charter, which has been proba- 
bly destroyed, but which may, after all, 
make its appearance. 

It will be observed that the charter of 
Novo Damus only slightly alters the law 
of descent. according to the law of Scot- 
Like that law, it simply provides 
that the estates shall go from male to 
male, till there are no more males, and 
then that the eldest female heir of the last 
male takes it. The difference is that by 
the law, if there were several female heirs 


| they would take as parceners, while by 


the charter the eldest would take all 
“without division.” By the law, Mary 
and Hannah would have inherited together 
in like portions. By the charter, Mary, 


| being eldest sister, took all, and if she had 


had children, Hannah, the mother of the 
Karl, would have had nothing. But Mary 
died unmarried, and then her sister Han- 
nah was her heir, and became invested 
In point of fact, 
the charter has not made any difference 
in the line of succession, but bas simply 
prevented it from being divided. Now, 


‘therefore, the charter of Novo Damus is 


only important in the devolution of the 
honors of the Earldom of Stirling, which 
it was the object of the first Earl, in tak- 
ing it, to save from extinction, as they 
were not united in the creation of the dig- 
nity to the estates so as to be in any case 
inseparable. 

If this contested charter of Novo Da- 
mus were sunk into chaos, still the Earl 
remains heir in special tail, to the totality 
of the Stirling estates in America as well 
as Scotland, and to the Earldom of Do- 
van under the existing charters, all on re- 
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cord, and confirmed by the Parliament of | of Nove Damus. 
For the first Earl obtained a/ tion, beyond doubt, gives Lord Stirling 


Scotland. 
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But if not, the limita. 


patent of the Earldom of Dovan by royal | that title and the lands 


signature, dated at Oatlands, 30th July, | 
163 37, blending it with the Stirling Earl- 
dom, and making it descendible through 
the same line of heirs. The limitation of 
this patent was to 
then to his son and the heirs male of his 


| 
| 


“the first Earl for life: | 


body, whom failing, then to the Earl the | 


father, and his heirs male and assignees.” 


The son died before the father. 
son succeeded, at the death of his grand 
father, as Earl of Dovan as well as Stir- 
ling. under the Dovan charter, if the .Vo- 
vo Damus be repudiated. On his death 
without issue, his unele Henry 
Karl of Stirling and Dovan, 


which failing, 
the son, gave the 
male 


Earldom 


and his | 


} 


y was third 
as heir male, | 
in special tail, under the remainder clause. | in 
the heirs male of William, | 
to the heirs | 
of the body, and the assignees (or | 


heirs general) of William, the father, Ear! | 


of Stirling. Now, the heirs male of this 
lady of W illiam, first Earl of Stirling and 


Dovan, havi ing become extinct in Be nja- | 


min, 8th Earl, de jure, (anecle of Lord 
Stirling) who died in 1768, unmarried ; 


the now Earl, as the only son and heir of 


his mother, the sole surviving sister and 
heir of Earl Benjamin, has become the 
heir of suecession under the Dovan crea- 
tion, as well as the 


| charter 
| clerks. 


Novo Damus. and has | 


In 1826, Lord Stirling sent this Mr. 7. 
C. Banks to America, in search of doen. 
ments and other proof in support of hig 
claims. T. B. returned with important 
papers, which he obtained from the repre. 
sentatives of Gen. Wm. Alexander, the 
Lord Stirling, by courtesy, of the Revo. 
lution 

In 1827, he was despatched to Treland 
on the same errand, and returned without 
making any discoveries of consequence. 

In March, 1829, Mr. Banks having 
gone again to Ireland, found an ezcerpt 
(extract) as he supposed, from the charter 
of Novo Damus which had been lodged 
Ireland, as explained heretofore, for 
safe-keeping. This extract was not made 
in Scotland, but in Ireland; and it wag 
taken, not from the original charter itself, 
but wholly from a draft precept which had 
been made two hundred years before. 
The excerpt (extract) was taken by Mr, 
Thomas Conyers, who had the original 
in his hands, or by one of his 
In May, 1829, Mr. Lockhart, an 

of Edinburgh, received the ex 
October following com- 
66 proving the tenor” 
lost or de 


attorney 
tract, and in 
menced an action for 


|of the original charter now 
stroyed, as was supposed, by the agency 
of General Alexander, be fore 1783. This 


been so served as heir of tailzie and pro-| 


vision to the last Earl, 30th May, 


1831, | 


which since has been returned, as we have | 
| tenor of the deed must be proved to the 


seen, into the Scotch Chancery, and that 
right established, according to the usage, 
precedents, and laws of descent in Scot- 
land. We have no doubt that the Novo 
Damus existed, but if not, then Lord 


Stirling takes, as Earl of Dovan, and by | 


express words of the patent it refers back 
to the Earldom of Stirling, granted four 
years before, and both were intended to 
keep to the same line of succession. So 
the first Earl considered. for he used the 


| deed was lost must be stated. 


action for proving the tenor is peculiar to 
the Court of Session, in Scotland. The 


Court by writing, or by = oath of the 
granter, or by witnesses, Mee h case 
writings of some kind are e ee ted. though 
the court will hear proof by parol lead 
The particular accident by which the 
The origi- 
this instance failed, 4th 
A second action was com- 


nal action in 


March, 1830 


menced and likewise failed for want of 


Stirling title as the leading one, only with | 


Dovan after it, and he coul 1 not have con- 
templated the descent of his honors to two 
distant branches of his family; but to 
make that impossible he thought it neces- 
sary to surrender all them and the estates, 
and took out the re grantof Novo Damus 
We find that neither Henry, 3d Earl, nor 


any after him, used the Dovan title, which | 
demonstrates the existence of that charter 


| lated all the charters by which 


additional proofs fortifying the extract, 
24d March, 1833. This action was for 
proving the tenor of the Noro Damus, 
and establishing title to the American 
and the Scotch property, as well as to the 
Earldom of Stirling The summons re 


the lands 


were granted to the first Earl of Stirling. 


| The destination in these grants was & to 
himself (first Earl) in life rent during all 
the days of his life and to the aforesaid 
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William Lord Alexander, his eldest law- 


ful son, and his heirs male lawfully pro- | 


create, or to be procreate of his body ; 
whom failing to the heirs male and as- 
signees whosoeser of the said William, 
Earl of Stirling.” 

But the destination of the charter, the 
tenor of which was sought to be proved, 
was to the said William, Earl of Stirling, 
and the heirs male of his body, whom 
failing, to the eldest heirs female, without 
division of the last of such heirs male, 
and the heirs male to be procreate of the 
bodies of the said heirs female respectively, 
bearing the surname and arms of Alexan- 
der, when all failing, to the nearest lawful 
heirs whomsoever, of the said William, 
Earl of Stirling.” 


Now, the Court decided, in March, | 


1833, to dismiss the action, on the simple 
ground that the extract of the alleged 
charter was only from the copy of a privy 
seal signature, which concludes per signe- 
tum, whereas a charter would be signed 
by the King, and have the seals appended. 
This seems to us to bea sensible decision ; 
and we suppose that there was an expla- 
nation of the matter which Mr. Lockhart 
did not assent to. The paper whence his 
excerpt was drawn was a draft from the 
charter of Novo Damus, and not the char- 
ter itself. These two papers (the original 
draft and the charter itself) in such terms 
as we shall describe the epic of 1738-40 
to have been, might very well be retained 
together by the Karl of Stirling, who was 


himself Secretary of State and Keeper of 


the Signet, and who issued his own man- 
date for the precept. - Or he might have 
kept the draft, or a copy of it, with his 
title papers, which his widow carried with 
her to Ireland. It is more probable it 
was the original precept, for the Karl must 
have known that a title paper which at- 
tracted the attention of his enemies at 
that period at Edinburgh, would not be 
safe. He was a favorite of Charles I. as 
well as James I., and went off to live at 
court in London, his residence in Edin- 
burgh having become impossible for the 
strongest political reasons. 

_ We are satisfied that the first Earl, be- 
ingan officer of high station, and a learned 
man, had his own draft of such an import- 
aut and extraordinary charter, prepared 
tarefully under his own eye, or by him- 
self, as soon as he obtained the royal con- 
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sent to its execution. That draft he 
would be likely to preserve, and it is 
highly probable it went with the charter 
to Ireland, in the Countess’s possession. 
Before we discuss this hypothesis, which 
kills off all the great parade made by the 
reviewer, for several pages, of the process 
of creating a charter, we state that the 
document itself is of no importance to 
Lord Stirling, who can now establish the 
contents and loss of the original charter 
beyond dispute. And as to its bearing on 
the charge of forgery, the Jury acquitted 
Lord Stirling of any agency or knowledge 
in respect to it. Nor do we deny that 
there are some things which are only to 
be explained by the fact that the excerpt 
was made by an Irishattorney’s clerk, for 
his employer’s use, at the time he gave up 
the charter of Novo Damus to the grandfa- 
ther of the present Earl, Rev. John Alex- 
ander. The handwriting was sworn to be 
Irish, and the reference to the volume of 
the Register of Charters, whence the 
leaves containing it were torn out, was 
also proved to be Irish and English both, 
if not Scotch, such as a man would make 
who was using accustomed marks of refer- 
ence, the most intelligible to him, in Dub- 
lin or London. The Reviewer’s long 
flourishes about the handwriting not be- 
ing Scotch but Irish, and about Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Lib. lvii. are all sadly cut up by the 
[rish paternity of the excerpt ; and those 
portentious red lines with which a great 
fuss is made in sober Blackwood, were 
naturally adopted for ornament, by the 
Hibernian taste for high colors. Several 
objections to the genuineness of the ex- 
cerpt fall thus at once, as fell the attempt 
at the trial to prove that the paper had 
been colored to imitate antiquity. On 
that the two doctors of the Crown, learned 
chemists, disagreed, and flatly came to 
eontradictions. But some objections do 
remain, which are worth a moment’s time. 
We will explain, as well as we are able to 
the reader, what they were. 

During the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. an order to prepare the char- 
ter was issued as soon as the King’s 
consent was obtained. The order was a 
writ in English and directed to the Privy 
Seal, and thereupon the Keeper thereof 
had the writ translated into Latin, which 
was the precept, and the precept was 
sent to the Keeper of the Great Seals, 
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for the purpose of making out the char- 
ter. 

The order and the registration of the 
order under the Privy Seal, bore the words 
“mer signetum.” The charter alone is 
attested and signed by the King, with the 
date of execution; here the 7th Dec.. 
1639. | 

Now this excerpt does present more 
than one defect of form. The most seri- 
ous is the introduction of the name of the 
Chancellor, Spottiswood.who had resigned 


in Nov., 1638, into the descriptive list of 


witnesses, which should have set out, in- 
stead, the name of the then Chancellor 
The next great objection is the addition, at 
the end of the excerpt, of the words * per 
signetum” which properly belong toa man- 
date under the Privy Seal, and not to a 
charter. As to the Irish handwriting. 
the Irish mode of reference to the regis- 
ter, the Irish red lines, they share the fate 


of the chemical testimony, and fall out of | 


sight at once, because the excerpt was 
made by an Irishman in Ireland. And 
such sages as presiding judge Meadow- 
bank ( Maconochie) and Blackwood should 
not have spent so much time upon them 
to no purpose. 

As to the mention of Spottiswood in the 
attesting clause (for it is not pretended 
that his signature was in the paper ex 
tracted from.) it is to be said, that he was 
Chancellor in 1638, when the draft char- 


ter was probably prepared by the Earl of 


Stirling; and that was not altered in the 
draft, although doubtless it is altered in 
the perfected charter. ’ 
State might have considered a long time 
after he got the royal consent, before he 
determined to have the charter executed, 
and indeed he seems to have been as re- 
luctant about it as the vulgar are with 
respect to wills, for he postponed its exe- 
cution till sixty days before his death. 
Now it is proved that the charter of Novo 
Damus was in Mr. T. Conyer’s posses. 
sion, placed there for safe keeping, and 
we know what become of it, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Countess Stir- 
ling handed that, and all her title papers 
and drafts, to Lord Montgomery, her son- 
in-law, by whose wife they were handed, 
in troublesome times, to Mr. Conyers, who 
was the lawyer of the family. The per 


signetum addition cannot be explained at 
this remote date, although it was probably 


The Secretary of 
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put down by the caprice of the clerk who 
made the copy, and who was entrusted 
only with the custody of the draft itself 

The date was left blank, no doubt, ip 
the draft, but as the excerpt was made for 
reference, when the charter and othe 
papers were given up to Rev. John Alex. 
ander, Mr. Conyers in all probability filled 
in the date for reference from memory, or 
the charter itself; and having often “Con: 
sulted both papers. which remained in hig 
custody, he made the endorsement, to give 
the copy more value. 

But, really, this discussion is of but 
mincr importance, as we have all the lim. 
itations of the charter of Novo Damusa 
the map of Canada, now fully established 
to be a genuine document, and from other 
sources, which put them beyond question: 
and indeed, as we have demonstrated. even 
the charter itselfcan be entirely dispensed 
with by Lord Stirling, without injury to 
his title or estates. So much for the ex 
cerpt, the Trojan horse of Blackwood, 
which he relies chiefly upon for victory in 
his argument to prove that Lord Stirling 
was “a romantic forger.” If that paper 
had not been accepted from Banks by 
Lockhart (the very best attorney. judging 
from his documents) about Edinburgh, 
without question, and by the celebrated 
Sir William Rae, then Lord Advocate, 
and by all the lawyers on both sides of 
the litigation, and all the judges, with the 
same confidence for nine years, we should 
have thought that the “per signetum” 
mark was so clumsy, ignorant, and unne 
cessary that it rather tended to prove the 
genuineness of the document on which it 
was found than the contrary. But with 
all that extent of “somnolence,” as the 
reviewer has it, we are sure that no forger 
would have been caught napping in such 
a fault, now that every body knows it at 
first sight. We have not a doubt thatif 
the excerpt were recent instead of ancient, 
the difficulty would be found to be as we 
say, the caprice of the copyist. or some 
thing quite as insignificant. We end the 
matter by observing that if B/ackwood 
had found the excerpt a close copy in every 
respect of an ancient charter, but in the 
chirography of a Scotchman, and with all 
the ear-marks of that serious family, called 
writers to the signet (a nest of attornies), 
then we should have had a disquisition on 
the palpable fabrication of an Irish docw 
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ment after the Scotch fashion, and it would | 
have been asserted that the forgery was | 
evident, or the presumption just, on ac- 
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find half of the voluminous five days’ pro- 
| ceedings of that trial consumed on this 
trumpery charge. The reviewer accord- 


count of its resemblance, and the known | ingly has dilated on it in words and figures 


propensity of Irishmen to blunder. It 


of speech, fictions and flourishes, because 


would have been an Edinburgh dodge in| he is pursuing the same disgraceful pur- 


the guise of an Irish document. 
We should not have devoted the space | 
to the excerpt, if it had not been att: acked | 


pose in the only other shape left by the 
verdict of acquittal to the British Crown 
since Lord Stirling has reached the hos- 


by Blackwood in twelve mortal columns | pitable shores of the U nited States. 


and more, with the mock gravity and per- 
tinacity of a writer who is hard driven to | 
make out his case. We think the reader | i 
will not be confused by this laborious ar- 
gument, and that he will dismiss it from 
bis mind, when he is assured of the fol- 
lowing fact. Lord Stirling, as it appears, 
after the second action for proving the | 
tenor was decided against him, on 2d| 
March, 1833, never made the slightest use | 
of the excerpt, never founded anything | 
upon it, even when, as we shall see, the) 
Crown pursued him illegally, in order, by 
all meaus, forthwith to get rid of the ver 
diets of the juries in favor of his he shit, 
And up to the period of his imprisonment | 
on the criminal charge, where does the 
reader suppose that the so-called forged | 
instrument lay? Why, it was not re- 
moved from the Court of Session, where 
itremained among the papers in the ac- 
tion for proving the tenor, until it was 
seized and impounded, and made the great 
bug-bear of the process for forging, in 
1839. Six years, then, a forger, veecerl 
ing to the hypothesis of the C rown, had | 
suffered a paper which they say he knew | 
was fabricated to lie entirely abandoned | 
by him, as any muniment of title what- 
ever. This is not the way forgers be- 
have, for Lord Stirling always had it in 
his power to withdraw the excerpt, which 
the Court of Session had merely said was | 
not proof of a charter, as we agree that it | 
was not, having been copied from a draft 
of a charter. “But, according to the re- 
viewer, he knew it was forged, and if so, 
he would have acted very differently. By 
neither using it in his subsequent proceed- 
ings, to 1833, nor suppressing it, Lord 
Stirling gives proof of his entire innocence 
of knowing what nobody else at the time. 
hor for six years after, suspected. The 
ie of the forgery case, in 1839, being 
a rid of Lord Stirling's litigation by 
ing him to Botany Bay, whether in- 
hocent or guilty, we are not surprised to 





“the system” 


We intend, in this article, to present the 
other leading facts and proofs, establish- 
ing the existence of the limitations of the 


| charter of Novo Damus, and the pedigree 


of the Earl of Stirling, except De Lisle’s 


| Map of Canada, and the insurmountable 


mass of documents which the bulk of that 
mass presents, establishing every point for 


which he contends with overwhelming 
force. The real battle of the forgery case 


was made upon that map and its er ndorse- 
ments, as any professional man can in- 
stantly perceive. The sham fighting for 
over two days on the excerpt Irish copy, 


| was only kept up to mystify the j jury, and 


prepare them for indulging some little pre- 
judice, and shewing a great deal of ser- 
vility to the political attacks of presiding 
Judge Meadowbank (Maconoc hie) made 


with such fell purpose and atrocity on the 


prisoner, till he was snatched by a gleam 
of good sense in the jury, out of his hands. 
We are jealous of all interference of ex- 
traneous matter with the picture of that 


| outrageous trial and its incidents, which 


we reserve to the last on purpose. It is 
time the American people had-a notion of 
the way the British government proceeds 
with any man who in any way endangers 
of despotism so rampant 
and so hypocritical, which is established 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, British 
North America, and the rest of the Em- 
pire. Ne man’s knowledge of that system 
is worth a rush who has not seen with his 
own eyes, as we have seen, the sneaking 
and shuffling deference to superiors, and 
the solitary barbari ity to the accused which 
characterises the horrid purlies of a 
British Court trying an Englishman, or 
an Irishman, or a Scotchman, who is to 
be got rid of, because he endangers “ our 
time-honored institutions.” Americans, 
above all, need light on the subject, and 
they shall have it. We prefer, very far, 
the blunt “Jettre de cachet” of old France, 
to any political trial of any political of. 
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fender, for there was no mockery there to 
add to the injury. From Jeffreys, of the 
bloody assizes, who hanged hundreds on a 
cireuit, to Meadowbank ( Maconochie) who 
is notorious for the hanging propensity, 
which he never failed to gratify on every 
wretch brought up on capital charges ; 
and from Meadowbank (Maconochie) to the 
Ex-Chancellor Truro, who gloated on the 
starvation of Chartists under sentence 
when sober on the bench, and when drunk, 
at the dinner table, publicly volunteered 
to kick the Pope’s mitre in the street, 
while he worships the bauble crown and 
sceptre, there is the same savage and in- 
flexible hostility to every man whose doings 
offend, or alarm the government. And 
until the French invasion instals republi- 
canism there, the British people, deprived 
of arms,aud punishable for learning discip- 
line, till they are as harmless as Hindoos, 
and hectored for thinking and speaking 
aloud against their bonds by preposterous 
and mercenary aristocrats, sitting as judges, 
backed by the army, and that rabble of 
“silly sheep,’ who mechanically and ridic- 
ulously make themselves special consta- 
bles on occasions, and will continue to be 
worse than slaves, for they are the slaves 
of slaves.* 


* The last sentence of the reviewer, immediately 

receding the first one of the attack on Lord Stir- 
fing. is from an article exposing the superstitions of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, with respect to Sorcery 
and Magic. ( Blackwood, April, 1851.) It is inthese 
words: * France has the credit of beins the firet 
country to spurn and repudiate a class of supersti- 
tious repagnant alike tocivilization and humanity.” 
The greater superstition of the 19th centary,—the 
monarchical form of government, has been finally 
expelled from the hearts of the same people, while 
the benighted English still madly cling to that spe- 
cies of sorcery and magic, by which the great bulk 
of mankind are trampled under foot, and thousands 
bezgared, and tens of thousands starved to pamper 
the lust and pride of aristocrats, and other enemies 
of the hamanrace. Like the populations of Europe 
generally, in the South and centre of the continent, 
they trusted their liberties to the care of one man 
who professed the atmost loyalty to them. and took 
his solemn oath that he would ever remain faithfal 
tothe people. France, like Germany and Italy, 
has been wholly betrayed; but who ever betrayed 
her and lived to boast of it, or left his descendants 
in possession of the broken trust? On the speedy 
downfall of the usurper and perjurer, Bonaparte, the 
least and last, all sensible men in and out of the 
British Islands expect that the  self-liberated 
Frenchmen will forthwith attack the government 
of England, and set the people free to govern them- 
selves, instead of longer submitting to the handful 
of men composing the olizarchy. of which the Queen 
is the puppet. A French invasion of Lundon would 
not disturb any of the relations of life, and especi- 
ally nut the conditions of property; but it would 
place the refurm of all existing abuses and oppres- 
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Before pursuing Lord Stirling’s pro. 
ceedings, let us turn a moment from this 
glance at the present condition of British 
justice in political cases, to its condition 
in the last days of the first Earl of Stip. 
ling. That retrospect is even more profit. 
able than dwelling upon the present, for 
it sheds its rays in every direction over 
the origin of this subsisting title. It wil] 
save us detail during the trial, and prop- 
erly precedes that affair to which it is in- 
dispensable, though of course, for that 
reason neglected by both lawyers and 
judges, and the writer in Blackwood, 
their ally and advocate. The frightful 
condition of things at Edinburgh and 
throughout Scotland, accounts for the ir- 
regularities of indexes, the mutilation of 
the register, and the disappearance of the 
great charter of ovo Damus, as well as 
the paralysis of the descendants of the 
Ear! of Stirling, who were, as their father 
had been, staunch friends of the unforta- 
nate and unpopular sovereign Charles [, 
to whom, and James I., for sixteen years, 
he was principal Secretary of State. The 
Scotch rebelled, made war, feigned peace, 
entrapped the King, and sold him to the 
Parliament for cash, which they pocketed, 
while his blood was running from the 
block. 

During the whole period covered by 
these grants, it will be found that Eng 
land and Scotland were distracted by dis 
sensions, both civil and religious. Upon 
the death of James I. in 16:25, his second 
son, Charles I., at the age of twenty-five, 
succeeded to the throne of a kingdom em 
broiled in a Spanish war, and full of sus 
picion and dislike to the minister, Buck- 
ingham. His first Parliament was speed- 
ily dissolved, on a quarrel about grievances 
with the King, who abtained his supplies 
for fitting out an expedition against Spain 
by loans contracted with great difficulty. 
It ended in disgrace. Next year a new 
Parliament was called which renewed the 


sions in the unshackled hands of the people, What 
a glorious day would it be for mankind when the 
world is set free from pole to pole, by the overthrow 
of the head despot, which chaius the seas as wellas 
the land, and with hypocrisy about constitations 
and mixed governments, deceives the shallow lead- 
ers of public opinion, even in the United States 
We are awaiting, from day to day, the movement 
of mighty France to break her bonds, and reverse 
the throne of England from off the necks of mat 
kind. The garrison of Paris alone could make a 
English Revolution, as well as a French one, 
within the usual three days of grace. 
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Jaid the foundation of all Charles’s misfor- 


Suddenly and angrily this Parliament also 
was dissolved, while they were remon- 
strating against the levy of tonnage and 
poundage. The King raised the money 
to carry on his government by a series of 
arbitrary acts, contrary altogether to the 
pular doctrine of the guardianship of 
the Commons, over the public treasure. 
In 1628, he was reluctantly compelled to 
summon a new Parliament, which voted 
him his supplies, but forced him to sign a 
law, called * A petition of right recognis- 
ing all the legal privileges of the subject.” 
This royal concession was only hypocriti- 
eal. The King believed as betore, and 
his clergy preached as before, the notion 
of passive obedience, so that the distrust 
of the Commons was hardly abated. The 
old strife recommenced about the arbi- 
trary levy of tonnage and poundage, and 
’ Charles resolved to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment and reign alone. His ciyil coun- 
sellor was Strafford, and his ecclesiastical 
counsellor, Laud, Bishop of London. In 
1634 ship money began to be levied, and 
the writers and speakers against it were 
severely handled. Great numbers of the 
Puritans emigrated to New England, and 
it ig said that Oliver Cromwell, John 
Hampden, and Arthur Hazelrig, were only | 
prevented from sailing by force. In 1637 
Hampden opened the career of resistance 
by refusing to pay and disputing the levy 
dship money. After twelve days’ argu- 
ment, two thirds of the judges, 8 to 4, 
decided against him; but public opinion 
was stirred to its revolutionary depths by 
the discussion, and England was ripe for 
civil war. 

It was out of religious matters, and not | 
in England, however, but in Scotland, that 
the conflict was to commence in which 
Charles lost his life, and the British peo- | 
ple entered upon the glories of the Com- | 
monwealth under the great Protector, | 
low over two hundred years ago, but still | 
made more luminous by time and contrast. | 
From the beginning of his reign, Charles | 

endeavored to introduce into the 
tountry of John Knox a liturgy copied | 
fom the English. This innovation pro- | 
dueed the most violent tumults, and led 
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geenes of natural disgust and jealousy, and | 


tunes, ending in the scaffold and the axe. | 
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people agreed at all hazards to stand by 
each other, and by the religion of the 
Dissenters from the established Church. 
The tumult, especially at Edinburgh, was 
for several years almost indescribable. 
While all England was in latent opposi- 
tion to royalty, the army disaffected, Par- 
liament seditious, the intelligent classes 
indignant, and the laborers dissatisfied, 
while Hampden was still arguing the le- 
gality of ship money, and while Cromwell 
was preaching and praying with the see- 
taries at stated meetings held at his own 
dwelling, Scotland was all in a blaze of 
rebellion, which went to the most extraor- 
dinary lengths, and upset every thing like 
law and order. Edinburgh became unin- 
habitable to royalty or to its friends, who 
all soon left it, and took up their abode at 
London, where many of them died in the 
very crisis of the monarch’s adversity. 
There the Earl of Stirling’s eldest son 
died, there Spottiswood the Chancellor 
died, and there died also the first Earl of 
Stirling himself soon after the deaths of 
his son and of his friend. Just as the 
throne became more and more tottering, 
its pillars fell, while the distracted incum- 
bent from house to house pressed heavily 
and unevenly upon his seat. Clarendon 
gives an elaborate picture of these distem- 
pered times, which should be consulted by 
all who ask the reason why formalities of 


| registration havé not been attended to by 


the Crown’s grantees at Edinburgh in 


1639-40. The truth is, that they could 
not transact any business whatever there 
but by proxy, for to have presented them- 
selves would have been to hazard. if not 
to forfeit their lives. And if the Earl of 
Stirling obtained by stealth the registra~ 


| tion of his patent of Novo Damus, in the 


57th volume of the Records, as we believe 
he did, the state of feeling there against 
every friend and counsellor of Charles 
was such, that fully accounts for its being 
torn from its place by anybody, amidst 
the applause of the whole community. 
The wonder is, not that it is gone with 
the twelve missing leaves, and that the 
indexes made up long after say nothing 
of it, but it had been a greater wonder, 
had it been allowed to remaim. In fact, 
when we look back at that day, when uni- 
versal indignation possessed the people 


othe formation of the famous covenant} against the Court, we would be as much 
#1638, by which all classes of the Scotch | astonished to find the Charter in question 
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on the Register, as to have found that 
granted to the town of Edinburgh torn 
out. The existence of the one, and the 
non-existence of the other. are only equiv- 
alent proofs of the state of the public 
mind. It had not been possible for a 
royal grant of British North America, 
made part of the very county of Edin 
burgh for the express purpose of vesting 
the title in a courtier, to exist on the 
record. It was sure to be destroyed there 
at any rate by some person or other. Let 
us avail ourselves of Clarendon to ve rify 
the prodigious antipathy of the Scots to 
the sovereign at this period. ‘Towards 
the end of 1633. Charles 
of the Scotch bishops to prepare a liturgy 
and canons. Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop of London, and Bishop of Nor- 
wich, were joined in Commission. Anew 
and startling set of canons were first made 
ready, but only produced universal unea- 
siness. In July, 1637, the new liturgy 
was also completed. 
brought before all the congregations. It 
was orde red to be read without previous 
notice in all the churches, and on Sunday. 
the Chancellor and others of the Council 
being at the Cathedral, the reading was 
commenced in the midst of a perfect popu- 
lar explosion. Sticks and stones were 
thrown at the head of the dean. The 
Chancellor in vain commanded silence 


The Bishop and magistrates tried to get | 


away from the mob outside, but they fol- 
lowed them through the streets, and like 
to have killed the Bishop who was the 
most obnoxious. Clarendon says the 
women took sides, as they are said to 
have done by St. Paul, 13 Acts, 50* 
Their husbands followed the example, and 
the Bishops dared not appear in the street 
nor any of the noblemen who protected 
them. 
the total overthrow of Charles’s authority 
which. be it observed, never was after- 
wards anything more than a shadow in 
Scotland till his death, after having been 
surrendered by the Scoteh themeelves to 
the Long Parliament, 5 May. 1646. In 
the fall of 1637, all the kingdom flocked 
to Edinburgh, and the people set up a 
provisional government. It consisted of 


* But the Jews stirred ap the devont and honor. 


able women, and the chief men of the city, and 
raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
expelled them out of their coasts. 


I. charged some | 


That was of course | 


But this was only a beginning of | 
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called, at 
separ ately, 
dep uuties for the 
gentry. deputies for the cle gy. and depu- 


| several tables, as they were 
| which sat respectively, and 
| deputies for the nobility, « 

} 


ties for the burge sses. These tables fur- 
nished a Council of State to govern 
Scotland according to the revolutionary 
method. The Council of State forwarded 
a patriotic address to the King. in which 
| they set forth all the complaints against 
Popery and bad government. The pro- 
|visional government repelled the royal 
_authority, called a general assembly, and 
ordered the Bishops to appear be fore it. 
| On their refusal to appear. they proceeded 
to sentence them to excommunication, 
| Some of the principal men of Scotland 
| stood aloof, and the authorities of Edin- 
burgh sent an address to Charles. But 
' General enlisted aus ss for the 
new government of Seotland., and the 
King issued a proclamation for volunteers 
to suppress the rebellion. In the begin- 
ning of 1639 an army of 6000 horse and 
6000 infantry assembled under first rate 
| officers, and with a great train of artillery 
| A large flat was also provided and § 000 
troops taken on board. Ess x marebed 
|at the head of Charles’s army on Berwick. 
| before there were 3000 Scots in the field, 
Charles followed with great pomp to York, 
then to Berks be yond Berwick, and sent 
| forward Holland with 3000 horse and 
2000 foot to Dunee, ten or twelve miles 
'further. General Lesley was advanta- 
| geously posted on a hill, so as to appear 
ito the greatest advantage ‘The heat of 
| the weather was entirely unexampled: it 
| overcame man and beast, but the infantry 
of course lagged behind several miles 
| Both armies drew back. The Scots wrote 
| letters to the English gener als that they 
| were fighting for their righis only, and 
very a treaty was made of an ex- 
|traordinary character. The King was 
| hardly consulted. Very little was re 
duced to writing, and no two who were 
present, Clarendon says, could ever agree 
as to what was said or done. The armies 
were to be disbanded, the Assembly and 
the Parliament both called together, no 
examples to be made, as no faults bad 
been committed on either side, Charles 
posted off to London, and the Scots weut 
home. The wrangling recommenced im- 
mediately, and continued to rage with its 
original violence, and at last the cove- 


Lesley 


soon 
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nanters wrote to the French King to take! cess which preceded it, by twelve years of 


them under his protection. 
was intere epted, and Charles found him- 


T hei ‘ir letter | continuance. almost all of which was spent 


in civil war. Charles being beheaded 30th 


self under the necessity of facing a new) January. 1649, and the Parliament itself 
Parliament, with most discouraging pros- | | disperse d by Cromwell, who became the 


pects. In December, 1639, therefore. at 
the very date of the charter of Novo Da. | 
mus. in the midst of a voleanic eruption | 
which made every inch of English as well | 
as of Scotch ground unsafe to the roy al | 
foot, Charles issued the writs of election, | 
returnable the following April, 1640. Be- 


tween these dates, his faithful friend and | 


adviser, the Karl of Stirling, in February, 
1640. breathed his last, at London, not 
having received the granting of his great 
charter more than sixty days, during all | 
which time he lived at Court, and there | 


was hardly any communication possible I'the lawyers 
y ] 


with Edinburgh, for any of Charles’s ad- 
herents. It is not at all remarkable that | 
these most conclusive facts, which go very | 
far to clear up every doubt about th: at in- 
vestment, should never have been hinted | 
at on tue trial, nor by the reviewer ; 
also extraordinary that Lord Stirling’s 

counsel should not have made use of them 
in 1839, nor at any other time. In an 
American mind, 
every important item of a discussion, even 


a rebellion, the magnitude of these con-| 
Of them- | 


siderations will not be lost. 
selves they account for the disappearance 
of the registry of the charter 
consider “that the Earl of 
but two months after the grant, 
midst of this civil chaos, remote from Ed- 
inburgh, and that his eldest son died in 
May, 1639, leaving a son who was heir to 
his grandfather, but who died also three 
months after him, May, 1640, as second 
Karl of Stirling ; and when we 


we have only to advert to the state of the 
kingdom after December, 1639, 
of the charter, to see that the record and 
the existence of it both, were exposed to 
the greatest possible risks. The Parlia- 
ment that set in April, 1640, was the 


accustomed to take in | 
| rendon 


W hen we | 
Stirling lived | 
in the | 
'ceeded as sixth Earl. 


| secondly. 
derry. . 
a daughter by the first wife 
(called of Antrim) married Mary Hamil- 
ton of Bangor, 
John, 
And. as the reader will remember, Rey. 
John, sixth Earl, was grandfather of the 
present claimant 


: find that | 
the third Earl also died in August, 1644, | 


the date | 





Long Parliament, which continued till | 
1653. It made up the eleven years re-! 


military dictator of England in 1653. 
| By his genius and the sword, Cromwell 
| he id brought order out of the utter confu- 
sion of every part of the British islands, 
rent with internal feuds, and drenched 
with fraternal blood. He died 3 Sept. 
1658. The restoration of Charles IT. by 
(reneral Monck took place 29 May, 1660, 
and he died in February, 1685, and James 
IL. sueceeded, but soon lost the confidence 
of the people, who called in a line of 
strangers. William, Prince of Orange, 
drove James out of England, whereupon 
. said, and the judges at 
Charles’s trial do now say most untruth- 
fully, the latter abdicated. In 1689, 
| James attempted to recover Ireland, but 
a defeat at the battle of the Boyne in 
June, 1690, compelled him to retire to 


it is | F rance, where he died in exile the begin- 
s|ning of the next century. 
‘these facts to give a picture of the state 
/of England before, and at, and after the 


We mention 


great rebellion so fully described by Cla- 


[In 1690 died Henry, the fourth Earl of 
Stirling, the son of the third Earl, and 
leaving no issue 

Henry, fifth Earl, died without issue, 
1739. He left two sisters. But his cousin, 
the Rev. John Alexander of Dublin, sue- 
He was grandson 
fourth 


f John Alexander of Gartmore. 


'son of first Earl, who had married first. 


Agnes Graham, heiress of Gartmore. and 
Elizabeth Maxwell of London- 
He left one son by the latter. and 


This John 


Ireland, and left one son, 


sixth Earl, and two daughters. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GENERALS 


Exciusive of party considerations a| 


patriot has reason to rejoice at the nomin- 
ation of General Scott for the Presidency. 
An opinion has become current with many | 
of our own citizens, as well as with Euro- 

peans, that a military reputation is a pass- 

port to the suffr ages of the pe ople to the 
high office of Preside ant of the United 

States. Superficial men may be easily 
misled by our political history in this res- 
pect ; for our military Presidents have 
generally succeeded by larger majorities 
than our civil Presidents. Hence it is 
concluded that these Presidents were se- 
lected for their military, and not their civil 
qualifications. But those who look with |i 
a clearer eye have discovered that the elec- 
tions which elevated these Presidents, al- 
ways turned on some points of deeper pub- | 
lic interest than their military achieve- 
ments. Nor has the sober prac tical good 
sense of the people been deceive d in 








this respect. Dangerous to the wel- 
fare of this republic would be the symptom, | 
if these elections had turned exclusively 
ou the military renown of the candidates ; 
and unfortunate would it be, if a candidate | 
possessing every civil qualification to make 
a good Pre= sident, should be excluded be- 
cause he is an able and successful Gen- | 
eral. Fortunately, therefore, for the rep- 
utation of the country, a candidate has 
been presented for this high office, where 
claims rest exclusively on his military | 
qualifications in their most naked form. 
Fortunately, too, this candidate represents 
every particular which can be looked for 
wn a mere General. 

In the approaching Presidential election, 
the naked issue presented to the people is, 
whether a successful military career is a 
passport to the highest office in the coun- 
try. 

To enable the people to act understand- 
ingly on this momentous subject, we will 
mention a few facts indicative of General 
Scott’s character as a soldier, a civilian, 
and a man. 

We are not disposed to question the 





claims of General Scott to skill and con- 





| zy to overcome every difficulty, 
| compass of human achieveme nt and endur- 


Scott 


COTT. 


duct as an officer on duty, although we 
are aware that both have been se riously 
questioned by men fully competent to 
judge of milit: ary affairs. On the contrary, 

we are willing his advocates should praise 
him in these particulars to any point, 
craved by his inordinate vanity, because 
we can generously afford to per mit them 
to cater to his ruling passion, without 
risking any principle material to the issue 
now before the people. If he has, at any 
time, done more than his duty, we have 

yet to learn it ; and the people always ex- 
pect every man to do his duty. The quali- 
fications required for a suce essful general 
in Europe, and in the United States, are 
vastly different. European soldiers are 
mere machines—automata—the spirit of 
which is the General, any slight mistake in 
whom fatal, because it deranges the 
machinery by ‘hich its combined move- 

But every American 
possessing a spirit of 


is 


ment is generate d. 
soldier is a man, 
power to brave every danger, and of ener- 
within the 


jance ; and which will, in the progress of a 
| battle, correct the errors of a General who 
does not require impossibilities, With any 
other than American troops it would have 
been a fatal error in General Taylor to 
give battle to Santa Anna, at Buena Vi-ta, 
for his army was three times whippe xd ac- 
cording to military rule, while it was only 


|fairly getting its back up for victory, ac- 


cording to American principles : conse- 
quently while many, and rare combina- 
tions of qualifications are necessary for & 
European Commander, only two, which 


}are by no means rarely combined in the 


American character, are essentially neces- 
sary to make a successful American Gen- 
eral, viz:—First, to drill well for the pur- 


| pose of directing human masses in a com- 


bined effort—and, Secondly, a prompt 
ability to judge of the extreme point of 
human capability in reference to existing 
circumstances, to know when to give the 
reins to, and when to draw a tight curb on, 
the fiery and daring spirits under his com- 
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mand. 


Although it might be very useful | relating to General Scott, which will en- 


for an American Ge ‘neral to possess all the | able them to arrive at a reliable estimate 
| of the man. 


minor qualifications to constitute a perfect 


General, yet, 


| 
for success, with American | 


On the peace with Great Britain, in 


troops, the two named are all that are | 1815, General Scott was appointed to "ihe 


really necessary. The details may be | 
safely entrusted to the subordinate officers | 
and soldiers. 

But apart from these considerations, we 
contend that it is ultra-anti-American, and 


deserving the marked and severe censure | 


of the people, for any American General to 


_.persume to personify—to embody in him- 


self—the result of the skill, the daring, the 


intrepidity, and the unflinching firmness of 


the individuals composing the army. A 
modest, unassuming, and talented General 
of republican troops of whom he is the 
confiding and affectionate father, is a noble 
object. Such was Washington who never 
thought of claiming honor, and it was 
showered upon him most bountifully, be- 

cause his noble, disinterested, just, and 
unassuming qualities dignified and shed a 
lustre upon, instead of borrowing dignity 
and lustre from, his eminent position. 
had no “ hasty-plate-of-soup”’ scenes, be- 
cause he was always, on all occasions, 
thoughtful, serene, and dignified. He was 
as much ahav e the arbitrary, exacting, en- 
grossing, self-glorification of Kuropean 
commanders of vassals, as the principles 
he loved, and the freemen he commanded, 
were superior to the vassals of Kurope, 
where Barons, Dukes, and Princes, claim- 
ed all of God’s bounties, of which the peo- 
ple constitute only a part, in their estima- 
tion. We pause to ask of every reader, 
whether Scott is an American or a Euro- 


| command of the Northern Division of the 
| army, and had his head-quarters in the 
| city of New York. The battle of New 
| Orleans was the great event of that war, 
and concluded it ‘with extraordinary glory 
to the American arms. It wasa victory 
obtained by raw troops in smaller numbers 
over the conquerors of the Spanish Pe- 


|ninsula, and subsequently of Waterloo. 


He | 


Nothing could have been more fortunate 
than that victory, at that time, and under 
the peculiar circumstances relating to it. 
The whole country was transported with 


joy, and no wonder ; for the jewel of New 


Orleans, then placed in the rich crown of 
Kesesiogs glory was only inferior in size, 
brillianey, and value, to that of Yorktown. 
All Europe gazed in astonishment at the 
skill and courage of Jackson and his army, 
which enabled him to wrest from the se- 
lected heroes of the British wars against 
the French revolution, a prize of so much 
value. Yet there was one man—an Amer- 
ican—a General in the American army— 
the same General who now claims the high 
office of President of the United States, 

exclusively on his military me rig oameaa 





Seott— prompted by an envy proportioned 
to his inordinate vanity—who did all in 


his power to rob General Jackson of his 


| share in the glory of that brilliant achieve- 


pean General, in respect to his ravenous | 


appetite for distinction, and his constant 
self appropriation of the honor of the 
army ? Nor is it necessary for a correct 
decision of this question, to read his des- 
patches and letters, which exhibit the 


| cumstances 


pompous turgid:ty of the man, because his | 


* hasty- -plate- of-soup” letter and his letter 
of acceptance of the Whig nomination, 


(recent events within the recollection of 


every person,) are so prominently and ri- 
diculously tumid, that he cannot have a 
judicious friend so blindly attached to him 
as not to lament his weakness. But as the 
issue to be tried is of infinitely higher 
importance than ordinary politic val issues, | 
we think proper to place before the peo- 


/ 


ment, and the nation of the splendid jewel 
so much valued in the diadem of glory !! 
He wrote a labored pamphlet to show that 
the victory at New Orleans was not gain- 
ed by military skill but resulted from cir- 
independent of Generalship. 
If it were true, it was a most malicious 
interference in the unbounded joy of the 
nation for the victory. If it were true, 
the announcement should not come from 


1a General of the army, as it were a bulle- 


tin from head-quarters, declaring that the 
United States had no property in the most 
glorious event of that just and glorious 
war, and that Europe need not gaze with 
mute astonishment at the ac hievement, A 
General of a grain less of vanity, and a 
grain more of common sense, would have 
held his peace on such an occasion, if it 
were true; and his patriotism would have 


ple a short history of some circumstances | made him regret, that time, the great 
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truth-teller, would ultimately deprive Gen- 
eral Jackson of this glory, and the nation 
of one of the fairest pages in her history. 

The announcement was exceedingly ill- 
timed, and the source from whence it came 
was particularly offensive and objection- 
able. That it was untrue, in every par- 
ticular, is unnecessary now to be affirmed, 
because the world has ratified the claim of 
the American people to the moral glory 
and influence of this acheivement. Suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for a new genera- 
tion to have sprung up at home, the cool 
judgment of which sanctions the enthusi- 
asm of the cotemporary generation of the 
great and glorious event. Nay, it will be 
seen in the sequel that, after General 


General Scott. 


| offences, and old Hickory determined that 


| him, 


| mee ting. 


' challe nge 


Jackson became Preside nt, and had, con- | 


sequently, the power of promoting Gen- 
eral Scott, he meanly courted the man he 
had de ndnabedd for the selfish purpose of 
obtaining promotion over the head of Gen- 
eral Gaines, his senior in grade in the 
army, 

But let us follow the narrative of events, 
for they develope the character of General 
Scott so perfectly, that each particular 
trait stands out boldly to view in high re- 
lief, Many of the best citizens of the time 


‘eye never blinked- 


were shocked at the strictures of General | 


on the battle of New Orleans, so 
derogatory to the character of General 
Jackson, and the glory of the nation. De 
Witt Clinton, then Governor of this State, 
thought proper to reply, by a counter 
publication. For this daring act Scott 
challenged him, knowing that his oath of 
office would not allow him to fight, and 
should he violate his oath he knew 
full well that he was not a dangerous an- 
tagonist in the field (his affair with Ryker 
proved it), and as was to be expected, Clin- 
ton declined to meet Scott, which fact 
was speedily made publicly known. 

Now, some person transmitted to the 
Hermitage the papers relating to this af- 
fair, and old Hickory, with his customary 

romptness, hurried to Nashville, jumped 
into the stage, and made for New York as 
fast as the conveyances could carry him. 
He had before written to Scott, asking | an 
explanation, to which he received an in- | 


Scott 


if he could not provoke Seott to challenge 
he, at least, could be provoked to 
challenge Scott. Arrived at New York 
he immediately. dispatched his friend to 
Scott with a note informing him that he 
had not taken an oath not to fight a duel, 
and that his friend was authorised to make 
the necessary arrangements for an early 
Here was the man he had 
maligned, of whose fame he was so 
envious that he used his best efforts to de- 
stroy it, and thus rob the country of the 
fairest page in her recent history. By the 
sent to De Witt Clinton he 
avowed himself a duelist—acknowledged 
the proprie ty of this mode of settling pri- 
vate grievances; consequently he could 
not refuse to meet Jackson for conscien- 
tious scruples. By challenging Clinton, 
who could not meet him without perjury, 
or resigning the office of Governor, Scott 
was fairly committed to fight Jackson 
‘should he think proper to take up the 
quarrel. But Scott felt, and the public 
knew, that it required the highest personal 
courage to meet Jackson in the field. His 
j -his nerves never trem- 
bled. Scott would still remain censurable 
for challenging an officer whose oath of 
office prevented him from accepting ; but 
he could not be charged with the eowardly 
design of gaining a reputation without the 
danger of an encounter, for a hostile med- 
ing with Old Hickory was the extreme of 
danger. Better enter the wolf’s den, as 
did old Putnam, or encounter a lion, as 
did Richard. Every one knew this, and 
no one better than Scott. He knew it so 
well that he dared not encounter it, al- 
though, from all the cireumstances of the 
affair, it was incumbent on him to brave 
any danger, rather than show the white. 
| He showed his prudence, if he did not his 
courage, in preferring to show the white ; 
‘and, as he had made a great fuss with 
Clinton, and exhibited the feather with 
| Jac kson, richly earned the appropriate 
| soubriquet of “ Fuss and Feathers. 
Would that we had nothing to add to 
‘the facts above stated, The character of 
'a high military officer, identified with the 


sulting reply, to which he rejoined in the | national glory gained by the army in many 
most severe and reproachful terms, with- | gallant exploits, should not be assailed 


out being called to account by Seott ; 
the challenge of De Witt Clinton for de- 


but | without a justifiable cause. 


It is dear to 
him, and the country has a property in it 


fending Jackson filled the cup of Scott’s ' which should not be lightly sacrificed. fn 
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respect to a lf we have no apology to | zens of New York, and the Common Coun- 
offer; because if he had rested contented | cil. His quarrels with Governor Clinton 
with the emin i position he enjoys, he | and Gen. Jackson, in addition to what he 
would not have made it the imperative | had previously on hand with Gen, Gaines, 
duty of a citizen to exhibit the traits of | were not sufficient to occupy his idle in- 
character which make him dangerously | tervals, and keep him sufficiently before 
unfit for the Chief Magistracy,—the object | the public to gratify the craving of his ap- 
of his ambition. He has placed himself | petite, But, to those on hand, an active 
in a position demanding scrutiny, and | controversy with the Mayor, Aldermen, 
has no reason to complain that the demand | and Common: ilty of the great city of New 
is met. In respect to the property of the | York, would afford the required addition, 
country in his character, which relates ex- | possessing the important advantages of 
elusively to his military successes, it must | notoriety by being constantly before the 
have been observed, that we have pur- | public, while it could scarcely be made a 
posely avoided criticisms on his military | personal quarrel by any individual citizen 
conduct, (in respect to which we are ten- | to lead toa duel, A A short history of the 
der,) and have confined our strictures to | affair is necessary that it may be under- 
traits which characterise the man, not the | stood. 
oficer. When a mere military officer,| At the commencement of the last war 
with the naked claim of military successes | with Great Britain, the government of the 
—and on these alone—claims the gift of | United States required a site for a fort, to 
the highest office in the country—in the protect the harbor of New York. The 
world—it becomes a duty to expose his | Common Council of the city offered a site 
character fully to view, that the people | in the bay of New York, near the Battery, 
may vote understs ndingly. ' which was accepted, and the present Castle 
We do not design to dwell on the dan- | was immediately built. A right of way 
ger to be apprehended from elevating to | across the Battery—ingress and egress to 
the Executive Chair a man governed by | and from the ¢ ‘astle—was, of course, inci- 
such principles, because every reader is | dent to the grant of the site to the United 
capable of perceiving it. Besides, the ob- | States; but no grant was made, required, 
jectionable, nay, offensive traits of Gen. | or even contemplated, of any part of the 
Seott’s character, become so strikingly | Battery, which of course belonged to the 
manifest by a naked statement of facts, | people for a promenade. Every thing was 
that he has left no room for a rhetorical | conducted satisfactorily by the officers of 
display. They are not so carefully and | the United States army in command of the 
artfully concealed, as to require perspicu- | harbor of New York, agreeably to the true 
ity for their discovery, and to demand a | intent of the grant, during the war. No 
thorough knowledge of mankind to dis- | pretension was made that the United States 
cern the danger to be apprehended from | had any right to any part of the Battery. 
reposing supreme power in a man actuated | On the contrary, during all the active 
by them. He could not conceal them if | operations of that active time, when a visit 
he would, because they are the master | from the enemy was daily expected, the 
impulses of his nature, and wi// govern. | Battery remained unine umbered, and free 
They have made him what he is; but they | for the enjoyment of citizens, especially 
cannot make him other, or more. Severe | ladies and children, crowds of whom were 
training in his youth might , possibly, have | s seen on every fine "day enjoying the de- 
suppressed them ; or, if he had had higher | lightful air and beautiful prospect of the 
moral and intellectual powers to take their | bs ay. Ifa few soldiers passed and repassed 
place, his follies might have been brought | to and from the Castle, they never inter- 
under their subjection, to a degree ; but | fered with the promen: andere, but merely 
he would have been spoiled for the ‘only | added variety to the interesting seenery of 
profession in which he could, by any pos-| the place. Soon after the completion of 
sibility, become a distinguished man. | the Castle, at least long before the termi- 
We have not yet finished the history of | nation of the war, it was discovered that, 
events of the period under consideration. | as a mean of defence, the Castle was ab- 
Cotemporaneous with those above detailed, | solutely useless; that when the enemy 
Scott sought a controversy with the citi-! should arrive within range of the guns of 
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the Castle, the city would be within range 
of the guns of the enemy, and would, con- 
sequently, be subdued, or destroyed. It 
was, therefore, very properly decided, that 
the defence of the harbor of New York 
must be made at Sandy Hook, in the first 
instance, and on Staten Island, in the 
second. Agreeably to this wise decision, 
the chief defence of the harbor was trans- 
ferred from the Castle and Islands, and a 
large body of soldiers, principally sailors, 
were stationed at Sandy Hook, who would, 

no doubt, have desper rately defended shin 
entrance from the ocean. If the enemy 
had succeeded in passing here, they would 
meet a still more formidable force of men, 
and batteries, in their passage from the 
lower to the seer bay. The matters to 
which we ask special attention are, Ist. 
That the grant of the city to the United 


States was a site for a castle in the bay of 


New York outside of the Battery, with 
awmgress and egress incident. 2d, That 
during the war, when, if at any time, the 
possession of the Battery might be isefal 
to, and excusable by, the United States, 
no claim was made to a right of posses- 
sion of any part of the Battery. 3d. That 


the site was granted in consideration of 
aus supposed nece ssuy for the defence of ‘the 


city ; and, consequently, when it was dis- 
covered to be useless for this olyect, the 
grant became void, subject to an equitable 
adjustment of the expense between the 
parties. 4th. If, during the war, no neces- 
sity existed for occupying the 
with the troops of the United States, and 
no right was claimed for such an occupan- 
cy,. for a stron ger reason no such necessuly 
could exist after peace was declared. 
Matters stood thus amicably between 

the parties until the Peace, when, as we 
have seen, General Scott was appointed to 
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nience, the will and pleasure of the party 
to whom it belonged.” These were new, 
bold, and startling positions. Startling, 
not hee ause they were equitable, or le, val, 
but because they were advanced by a man 
having the power and the determination to 
give annoyance, and make trouble. The 
citizens were alarmed at these scoteaiiae 
and the Corporation, though partaking of 
the general alarm, could not believe that 
Scott seriously intended to oe ass so 
outrageously and vexatiously on th e publie 
domain. The citizens and cor por ation were 
not long left in doubt of his intentiens; 
for barracks were soon erected on the main 
avenue of the Batt ery, op posite the br ‘idge 
to the castle, where a picket of soldiers 
was established, and sentinels were kept 
constantly on duty, as though this was an 
advanced } post in front of an enemy,—the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the 
city of New York! The soldiers unblush- 
ins gly, because necessarily, obeyed the calls 
of nature in pos behind the barracks 
Gen. Scott ordered the double gate oppo- 
site Greenwich street to be kept open for 
his convenience, through which he drove 
his carriage and four down the main ave- 
nue of the Battery to the barracks, where 
they often stood for hours. Thus was a 
grant by the city for the defence of the 
harbor against enemies in open war, made 


'a mean of offence against the city by our 


| and 
Battery | 


1e yes, 


the command of the Northern Division of | 


the army, made his head-quarters in New 
York, and of course exercised supreme 
military authority. Immediately the whole 
face of affairs was changed. 


Scott claimed | 


| 


a right to the possession of the Battery as | 


an incident appurtenant to the Castle, on 
the ground that a grant of the site in the 
Bay (a certain number of feet beyond the 


Battery,) necessarily became a grant of 


the Battery; that the void consideration 


own General-in-Chief in prof found peace ; 
the wives, daughters, nurses, anil 
children of citizens driven from the Bat- 
tery! Citizens were clamorous for redress, 
and knots of them might be seen congre- 
gated on the Battery with clenched fists, 
and regarding the soldiers with scowling 
indicating that the merest trifle 
would cause a riot that would end by 
throwing barracks, soldiers, and General 
into the bay. The Corporation remonstra- 
ted earnestly, nay, entreatingly, with Scott, 
and directed the committee of the pub is 
grounds, in conjunction with the Street 
Commissioner (General Combs) to com- 
municate with Scott on the subject. But 
the affair was too dear to him to be yie ‘Ided 
to remonstrance, representation, and en- 
treaty. It was too delightful a quarrel to 
be be made up on such terms. We once 


| knew an aristocratic old maid who honestly 


was nothing to him; that mecessity for the | 


occupation was not the measure by which 
a right was to be execised, but the conve- 


thought that ‘‘ poor people should never 
have the itch, because it was such a lum 
ury to scratch ;” and Scott determined 
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that ladies, nurses, and children, should | 
not have the pure air, invigorating walks, 

and delightful prospects of the Battery, 
because it was such a luxur y to have his 
vanity tickled by the nursery talk of every 
family, by being the standing subject for 
angry discussion in the Common Council | 
Chamber, and at the bountiful table of 
dear old mother Kaats. Nothing could 
more speedily and certainly make him the 
common talk of the city than to put the 
Fathers of the city at defiance, by de »priv- 
ing the ladies, nurses, and ¢ hildren. of their 
beloved Batte ry. Every lady and nurse 
would whisper, and every pr: attling urchin 
would lisp, as he passed the streets in his 
barouche-and-four, “‘that’s the great Gene- 
ral Scott, the hero—of the Batte _" 
True, no huzzas greeted his ears, but the 
next best flattering unction to his craving 
spirit—the scowling eye and muttered 
curses of the male popul: ition, assured him 
of notoriety by his cowp militaire, which 


was more than any other General in the | 


army could obtain by a command in New 
York, in a time of peace. Besides, Gene- 
rals Jackson and Gaines, his open and 
avowed enemies, then in the city, would 
be struck dumb with envy at the success- 
ful stratagem, which made his name a 
household word in the great city of New- 
York. They had challe nged him to fight, 
and this would satis fy them that his refiidal 
to meet them did not proceed from fear, 
as it required a kind of courage to which 
Jackson and Gaines had no pretension, to 
fight the battle of the Battery against la- | 
dies, nurses, and children, and gallantly | 
defy the Mayor, Alderman. and Common- 
alty of New York. 

Matters stood in this be lligerent attitude 
for some time—Scott triumphantly holding 
possession of the Battery, and the Corpo- | 
ration exerting every conceivable persua- | 
sive effort to induce him to relinquish it 
peaceably, until the fears of the City Fa- 
thers became aroused by the excitement 
and impatience of the citizens, and fears 
began to be entertained that the »y would | 
soon proclaim Lynch law against Scott, his 
soldiers, and the barracks. They at last 
determined to represent matters to the Sec- | 
retary of War; and as the castle was use- | 
less to the Ge ioral Government as a means 
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ture from annoyance by the arrogant pre- 
‘sumption of a military officer. Fortu- 

nately for the city this application was 
| made to Madison and his cabinet, men who 
|sympathised with the people, and were 
|always prompt to check any military as- 
sumptions on their rights, A reconvey- 
ance of the castle was promptly made to 
| the city, and Scott was ordered to vacate 
the Battery. Thus armed, the Corpora- 
tion ordered the executive officer, General 
Combs (the street commissioner, ) to go to 
| the Battery, take possession, dislodge the 
| soldiers, and demolish the barracks ; which 
was performed, accompanied by cheers 
for the city fathers, groans for Scott, and 
| the treble voices of chil lren joyously sing- 
ing a nursery ditty— 


Oh joyous news, the Batt’ry views, 
And pleasures long forgot, sir, 
We'll now enjoy—the girl and boy, 

Don't care a fig for Scott, sir. 


Huzza. good news, play, air, and views, 


For we don’t care for Scott, sir! 


| 


| Thus ended the affair of the Battery, 
which Scott was most signally defe ne 
after a long, and, on the part of the Cor- 
poration, an exceedingly unpleasant con- 
test. Although it was of deep local in- 
terest at the time, yet it was one of those 
childish temporary annoyances which would 
not now be remembered, were it not, that 
the man who occasioned it is now claiming 
| from the people an office in which a similar 
display of his vanity would affect the inter- 
est of the nation, possibly of the world, 
|and entail on it permanent evils, to be bit- 
terly regretted by many generations. 
| The events we have detailed occurred 
j}about thirty-six years ago, and it may, 
| there fore, be said by Seott? s friends, that 
| time has improved and reformed his char- 
lacter. If there were the least evidence of 
improvement and reform we would rejoice, 
and remain silent respecting these affairs; 
|but so far from discovering an improve- 
ment and reform in General Scott, we 
have noticed, and it is too notorious to be 
questioned, that the predominant charac- 
| teristics of his youth have been confirmed, 
not reformed, by age. Age and experi- 
‘ence alone, without the aid of religious 
| influences, * saidiin reform, but gene srally 





of defence of the city, to request a recon- | confirm, the predominant master traits of 


veyance of the castle and appurtenances, early character, 
for the purpose of securing the city in fu- | he will be at sixty, except that age and ex- 


What a man is at thirty 
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perience may have given him art to hide | 


his defects, « 
in exhibiting them. 
more than justice by saying, that General 
Scott remains unaltered by time in his pre- 
dominant traits of character. His vanity 
was, and is, 
any art of which his nature is capable, and 
too predominant to be made more conspic- 
uous by recklessness and assurance. It 
exhibits itself on all occasions, even in his 
letter aceepting the Whig nomination for 
the Presidency. On such an occasion pru- 
dence exercises unusual authority over the 
aspirant for public honor, to make him ex- 
actly meet the conditions attached to his 
nomination, and no more. No politic man 
would say more, though an honest politi- 
cian might, under peculiar circumstances, 
say less, than would commit him, unquali- 
fiedly , to the conditions, technically called 
the platform, of his nomination. They 

are the issues made by the collected wis- 
inn of the party, personified in him by 
his nomination, and to be solemnly tried 
by the people through the ballot boxes. 
These issues are usually adopted by men 
of ex xperience and wisdom, selected from 
every section of the country, often after 
long debate and consideration, and cer- 
tainly would not be increased in number 
by a nominee of common prudence, with- 
out an uncontrollable necessity. But Scott 
cannot put his pen to paper without a se- 
rious blunder. We leave the manner for 
the matter ; for although the manner gives 
an unmistakable offensive odor, yet the 
matter is peculiarly impolitic and objec- 
tionable. Nothing in the platform required 
him to say a word about the Naturalization 
laws ; and why, except by his customary 
infatuation, he Pledge -d himself to an alter- 
ation of the } Naturalization laws, for the 
purpose of making the service of ne year 
in the army equivalent to a service of five 
years in a civil capacity, his best friends 

would be at a loss to determine. A mis- 


too rank te be concealed by | 


take of this nature, in diplomacy, might be 


or assurance and recklessness | fatal to the best interests of the country, 
We' think we do him | 


And what security have we that kindred 
mistakes would not thus be frequ ently 
made? His extreme imprudence in 9 
matter of such high importance and deep 
interest as an election to the Executiye 
Chair, forbids the belief that, if seated in 
that chair, inflated by authority, and sur. 
rounded by influences to feed Mis vanity, 
instead of to temper his judgment, he would 
become sufficiently politic and prudent to 
avoid entanglement with foreign nations, 

But why was this pledge introduced, 
this gratuitous issue made, in Scott's let- 
ter accepting the nomination? He mu. 
doubtedly had an object, a great object in 
view by it, or, weak as we have hitherto 
believed him to be, we have rated him far 
beyond his merit. What, in the name of 
common sense, can it be? Is it that a 
training under the rigid discipline of the 
army and navy is so much better ealeu- 
lated to instruct its subjects in republican 
principles than a free intercourse with the 
people at large, that they will become as 
well qualified to vote understand lingly in 
one year, as the others will in five ye vars? 
Common sense says, emphatically, No! 
Is it to offer an inducement to foreigners 
to enter into the public service, to the ex 
clusion of Americans, that the army and 
navy may become instruments in the hands 
of the executive for a future cowp d'etat? 
Patriotism says No! Is it that foreigners 
are so much braver than Americans, 80 
much more capable of endurance and all 
the duties required in a soldier, that it is 
important to secure them for the publie 
defence b¥ such an extraordinary bounty? 
Patriotism most emphatically says, No! 
Is it because he had been a Native Ameri 
can, and opposed to any foreigner becom- 
ing a citizen, and that it now became im- 
portant for him to be as ultra in favor of 
foreigners as he had been ultra against 
them ? 
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NEW YORK SOCIETLY. 


One would think from the much that 
is written on the subject of New York 


por is it likely to be, so long as it is treat- 
ed so loosely as in some works recently 
published in our city, whose notoriety is 
suficient without our contributing to it. 
The general drift of these writings is not 
the good of the people, alluded to under 


fictitious names, nor the improvement of 


those who look on. But to give course to 
malicious spleen, or scandalizing propensi- 
ties, 

Of course, no one will unjustly apply 
these remarks where the book does not 
deserve it. A few writers have treated the 
subject with, at least, well deserved rail- 
ery, and in good taste. A Newport cor- 
respondent of one of the daily papers, this 
summer, has said some excellent things on 
the construction of American Society, and 
said them well. 

But there is in much of the casual lit- 
erature of the day, as well as in the cur- 
rent course of conversation, an unhealthy 
state of opinion, which every sensible and 
high-hearted American should feel it his 
pride to correct. 

In the writings we allude to, the weal- 


| 


But what do we mean in this country by 
*¢ Snobs”? and ** Cod Fish Aristocraey ? ”’ 


Society that it could not be exhausted; |The very subject of proper prid with 


American} is meant by thes expressions 
to be held up to contempt. And if the 
wealthy New Yorker would nobly answer: 
‘¢ We made our own fortunes” —and would 
moreover add—* we intend too, that our 
children shall make theirs;’”’ the evil 
would at once be reached, and the irony 
fall to the ground. 

And this course would effectually strike 
at the absurdity of seeking to combine the 
merit of ancestors and collaterals in the 
individual, We filial reverenee 
and honorable pride in the virtues of pa- 
rents, But we despise self-estimation on 
the merits wf any other, or haughty super- 
cilinousness of the accidental distinction of 
relatives. What are you yourself? That 
we will respect in you. We will respect 
your father, your uncle or your cousin for 
himself, if he deserve it. This is the 
American principles of right and of natu- 
And it is the duty and 


re spect 


ral consequence. 


the interest of Americans, to be Ameri- 


thy are taunted continually with the re- | 


minder that their parents, or mayhap 
themselves, have been engaged in industrial 


pursuits before the days of genteel idleness | 
arrived ; thus the quick is kept raw to the | 


lash, and a diseased,sensibility engendered 


and perpetuated. Society may be held | 
'his children at fashionable schools, and 


answerable for these productions. It may 
be said that if people were not so foolish 
about their origin, they.would not be 
laughed at. And that may be true and 
yet not just. For we expect a right tone 
to he given to public sentiment by those 
who assume the responsibility of writing 
for the public. ; 

In England, where there is a landed 
aristocracy, and an entail which secures 


the pride of the name to the starvation of 


the family, if there is injustice, there is at 
least consistency, in despising those who 
gain their livelihood by their own labor. 


cans. 

There is too much false sentiment per- 
vading our whole society, about what is 
called aristocracy ; and false sentiment on 
both sides. On the side of those who are 
called the aristocracy, and on the part of 
those who sneeringly or deferentially give 
them the title. 

We hear, for instance, that X.Y. has made 
money, bought an elegant house, educated 


is now anxious to be received in ‘* good 
society.” Well, now, let us see, first 
Why, and second What is Good Socie- 
7. 
Why ?—We put this inquiry first, be- 
cause we wish our friends, the true-hearted 
and high-minded mechanics, the Robert 
Fultons of their day, to analyse their own 
motives and promptings in this ambition, 
if they have it. But the twoquestions can 
be best answered together. 

What is good society ? and what is the 
object in courting its notice? Is it the 
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~ merely who form good society ? O 

; there are people richer than ourselves 
ie society we would not desire. Is it 
respectable, position a genet ration back ? 
No, the generation succegding that which 
was distinguished is q@fite as likely to be 
out of note, as to be noted. 
Yorker tells us that in looking over th: 
directory of twenty or thirty years back, 
and that of to- day, he can scarcely find 
name of those, distinguished then, in th 
high places of to-day. And that the sam 
state of things is true of the owners of the 
Hudson River estates. We give the fol 
lowing extract illustrative : 


REPUBLICAN ARISTOCRATS. 

The class of gentry known in this country a 
Aristocrats, is thas described in Hant’s Merchants 
Magazine: 

Twenty years ago, this one butchered, and that 
one made candles, another suld cheese and butter 
a fourth carried on a distillery, another was a cou 
tractor on canals, others were merchants and me 
chanics, They are acquainted with both ends « 
society—as their children will be after them 
though it will not do to say so out loud. For ofte 
yon shall find that these toiling worms hatch but 
terflies, and tl vey live about a year 

Death brings division of property ; and it bring 
new financiers ; the young gentleman takes Ii 
revenues, and begins to travel—towards poverty 
which he reaches before death—or his children d 
—if he do not. So that, in fact, thouch there is : 
moneyed rank, it is not hereditary t is accessi 
ble to all; three good seasons of cotton will sen 
up aceneratioh of men; a score of years will brin 
them all down, aud send their children again to la 
bor. 

The father grubs and grows rich; his children 
strat, and use the money; their children inberi 
the pride, and go to shiftless poverty ; their chil 
dren, reinvigorated by fresh plebeian blood, and b; 
the smell of the clod come up again. Thus society 
like a tree, draws its Sap from the earth, changes 
into leaves and blossoms, spreads them abroad in 
great glory; sheds them off to fall back to th: 
earth, again to mingle with the soil, and at lenstl 
to reappear in new trees and fresh garniture. 


But now observe that the teachiug of 


this article is itself in the spirit of a sneer | 
las sight of the true and nor mal use of 


at occupations which we must have filled. 
The principle is also advanced that so: ie- 
ty gains by the fall of families. And if 
vice is always to be the concomitant of 
wealth, no doubt it does. But why should 
it be? Because people are made asham- 
ed of selling milk, or making candles, or 
driving carts, or shoving the plane ; and so 
when there is a division of property, every 
thing is endured rather than a volun- 
tary return to the means whence the wealth 
first came. We admit that some occupa- 


tions are not so pleasant to those who 
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have been reared in luxurious homes, but 
then there are others to which the ‘only 
objection is the anti-republican scorn. 
fulness which poisons our social opinions, 
The young gentleman would feel himself 
degraded by opening a small dry goods 
store, or even a shoe store in Broadway ; 

nonb—eo-—on t mention it to him, 
he could not endure the thought. So bn 
wastes his little pal rimony in ‘ keeping 
Keeping up appear- 
discreditable 
—striving still to vie with other young 
men who are still living out of their fa- 
thers’ purses ; helping out matters by 
occasional visits to the gambling-table, or 


| still meaner shifts,and hoping by preserv- 


ing a genteel exterior, to get himself 
lodged on legal terms of free board in the 
house of a wife or of the wife’s father, 


|The young lady, under the same circum- 


stances, pursues the phantom of a wealthy 
marriage, with about as much haughtiness 
and asmuch delicacy. But although suc- 


| cess may now and then be won, failure is 


| the rule. 


And itought to be. It is very 
soon known, on the division of an estate, 
what the share is ; ard it is only the rarer 
instance, that inherited property has suffi- 
cient power and vitality to go alone, when 
it is first put on its feet. 
Now we may scoff, and se ntimentalize, 


| and philosophize, as superficial or romanti¢ 





ideas may prompt, and where you have the 
money, you may, or may think you do, 
despise it. Buta certain sum of money, 
visible or understood, is necessary to get 
something to eat, and more to get clothes, 
and more to get a home, and more to get 
books, and still moré to get /eiswre to read 
the books, the leisure implying that you 

can now ‘afford to somebody to do 
some of your Work for you, W hile, there- 
fore, we admit that the American too often 


money, which ig.the attainment of comfort 
and refinement, we must defend him from 
senseless blame for his industry, energy, 
and tact in making money. 

Why do Americans desire money ¢ Be- 
cause money represents, in a conce on 
form, the ideal of the American. Splen- 
dour, refinement, hospitality, educ ation. 
This is the dream of every American. It 
is for this, for himself or his children, that 
he thinks, and labors, and economizes. 
The rule is, that every American must 
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earn his own fortune, 
desire to get rid of the rule, or to prevent 
the necessity occurring to one’s children. 
The Americans are not a sordid people ; 
we have few misers among us. Our na- 
tional impulses are gener ally good. One 
of our greatest faults, is in not being true 
and consistent with the original impulse. 
The object for whic ; the money was first 
desired, is too sight of in a 
rivalry with some na mporary. The 
children are trained up to the expectation 
of wealth, and their capacity for business, 
whatever it might have been, is quenched 
in the vain idea that the whole of their 
life is to be occupied l spending that 
comes out the 


ofte 1 lost 


The mistake is the | 


| dignity to labor. 
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face of the son. And whatever may be 
said on the subject, if a man is a gentle- 
man and a mechanic, he can be a me- 
chanic and a gentleman. Or in whatever 
useful occupation he may choose ‘to en- 
gage, he will still be a gentleman. It 
rests with the wéalgby and refined to give 
They can do it, and if 
the y do not, they are false to society, and 
to their own stability of position. We 
have in our mind’s eye some gentlemen 
who are mechanics, and nobody doubts 
their gentility or position for a moment. 
The old noblesse of E yurope had this 
merit in misfortune, they never considered 
themselves humiliated by it. And in go- 
ing to England, or coming to our country, 


| they have always proudly taken hold of 


money. And here again 

American characteristic, to grasp after 
luxuries and elegancies, and to earn and | 
tospend as much as possible. But it is | 


precisely here that we desire societ y to put 
a finger on its pulse and count its feverish 
beat. When the family position is once 
built up, it is so much to be- regretted, 
that all it has gained should be sunk by 

imprudence, and folly, and false pride. 
As we have said, it is idle to despise 


any occupation that would give them inde- 
pe ndent bread. Nor would they after- 
wards hesitate to refer to whatever busi- 
ness they engaged in. Now if Americans 
would cure themselves of their diseased 


| sensibility on this score, and hold their 


You may as well despise food | 


money. 
and raiment. You cannot long retain | ; 
elegance without means. You cannot | 


children with refinement, in 


bring up your 
All the tradition- 


poverty and hardship. 


republican blood as insusceptible of con- 
tamination the brightest searlet that 
ever flowed through regal veins, they would 
save themselves many painful twinges of 
galled pride, and give themselves a steady 
tending alike to their own 


as 


composure, 


| happiness and to pure good manne 


ary elegance of ancestors will not save | 


them. W hy then not at once invest the 


small patrimony in something that will | 


bring in a certain return, without asking 


whether the old set will think it genteel or | 


not ? Depend upon it they will not think 
you genteel when the money is all gone, 
But you reply with a melancholy shrug 
perhaps, or a proud assurance, acc ording 


to the state of the purse, *] have not | 


And here 


been taught to do amy thing.’ 
head. 


falls the guilt upon the parent’s 
Why has the son not been taught 


trade which enriched the father, or some 


other equally good, when it was known he | 
was not suited to a profession, and would | 


hever attempt to succeed in it, even if that 
were his presumed destination? Because 
the father wished to give the son more re- 
fined associations! ‘T'o look at the son, 
we may perhaps doubt the actual superi- 
ority of association, especially if we com- 
pare, in our recollection, the countenance 
of the intelligent, h: and thinking father, 

with the bloated, or insipid, or haggard 


| weakness imputed or assumed. 
the | 


i 





But the origin of much evil Sa, is in 
the parent’s desire for in dinate wealth, 
either from individual pride, or to place 
his children above the necessity, which 
made him what he is. One would think 
we had enough sad lessons on this subject 
to warn us. Butit seems not. Though 
the character of rich men’s sons is prover- 
bial among us for worthlessness, men still 
go on, making silk-worms of themselves, 
and all for the benefit of their children. 
We are inclined to doubt the amiable 
We must 
believe, with all that lies before any open 
eyes on this subject, that it is a pure sel- 
fish ostentation, which prompts men to 
the acquisition of enormously large for- 
tunes. 

In an excellent moral! leeture we once 
heard from the pulpit, it eloquently 
urged that where a father had given mind 
sad character and principle to his chil- 
dren, his life was always dear to them, and 
his memory revered. But that the tears 
for the merely wealthy father were speedily 
absorbed in the golden sand of property. 
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And that is not the end, only the begin-{ ance, and serious discomfort, 


ning. 


For ourselves, the fall of families is no | 


| 


more a source of merriment than is the | 


rise of families a subject of scorn. We 
satisfied of its being 
e 


yenefit 


are 


the Republic, that th of refined 


4 real injury to | 


cultivation, being once known and appre- | 


ciated, it should afterwards be entire ‘ly lost. 


We would like to see everybody rise, and | 
; ton. 


nobody go down ; that is, in real advance- 


ment and repute. 

The carriage and the diamonds can be 
spared The first is now in 
generally an ostentation merely, though it 
mi Ly sometimes be a comfort and conven- 
ience, ‘The diamonds have no meaning in 
this country, except as an indication of the 
wealth of the wearer. And there are 
miuny more ¢ slassic, more really magnificent 
modes of dis splaying wealth, even could we 
vie with the nobility of the British capital, 
which we cannot. 
ean never be in our country what they 
have been in Europe. 

Nor is the ostentatious ‘ Square,” or 
“Place,” or “Avenue,” of importance. 
But it ts of importance, and we earnestly 
wish to call the attention of capitalists to 
the subject, and lead them at the same 


time to see their own profit in it,—it is of 


impo:tance that we Il bred and respectable 
people \ who are not rich, 
decent quarter of the city ‘appropriated to 
their residence. The high price of ground 
leads to the erection of narrow buildings, 


New York | 


And, morally, diamonds 
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than this 
want of respectable dwelling-places, at 
moderate prices. With us in the science 
of society, there is as a first prine iple this 
truth, that each separate family is a column 
in the national edifice, and that its unity 
and integrity is just as essential to the 
stability and soundness of the whole, as 
the mathematical proportion and aplomb 
of the columns of the Capitol at W ashing. 


Much has been said of the value of the 
American front door as a guard to family 
order. Being under the control of the 
master, and the watchful eyes of next door 
and opposite neighbors. But we think a 
balance might be struck between the Eu- 
ropean system, and the American front 
door, Be ‘sides, the hotels of residence, 
and the boarding-houses have already in- 
vaded the domain so far, that we owe the 
front door no apology. 

Our pr@position is for the erection of 


| houses on the Edinburgh plan, the build- 


| story. 


ing to contain a dwelling-house on every 
floor. A broad and strong base being 


obtained, upper stories could be multiplied 
with safety. By proper machinery, mar- 
keting, fuel, and all kinds of heavy arti- 
cles could be at once lifted to the highest 
There could be, apart from this, a 


| car or omnibus, handsomely fitted up for 


should have a| 


where anything like economy is attempted. | 


They are also poorly built, and generally 
in « neighborhood not attractive to say 
the least, to eyes, ears, or nostrils polite. 
Now the want of a respectable house 
within their means drives people to board, 
or obliges them to pay half a small salary 
for a decent roof, and starve themselves 
or their servant on the other half. 
leads to a species of uncomfortable com- 
muvisi, by forcing families to combine in 


one hous: hold, so that the direct order of 


family is lost, and the child doesn’t know 


what position in the establishment his fa- { 


ther occupies, nor the maid who is her 
mistress. 

Fair observation has long shown us that 
the evilg arising from this “hiatus in our 
building system are many and terrible. 
Probably no one fact gives rise to more 
immorality, meanness, unworthy contriv- 


the conveyance of passengers up and down, 
With such a convevance well arranged, 
the upper stories would be far preferable, 
above the din and dust, and affording fine 
views of our beautiful bay. Many details 


| will readily suggest themselves, or can be 


obtained by a little search and _ study, 
West of ‘Broadway are multitudes of 
houses which could well afford to give way 


to such buildings, Contiguous owners 


| would find it to their advantage to enter 


Or it | 


O ten 


{ 


into partnership in the erection of these 
houses. The same principle could with 
great advantage be applied to buildings 
for the poor, as has already been ably ad- 
vocated by our neighbor, the Tribune. 
wrong, though sometimes gener- 
ously right. 

For ladies, the path of independent sup- 
port has not heretofore been so plain, and 
there may have been some sad excuse for 
playing the supple dependent, or submit- 
ting to the humiliation of “‘ poor relation” 
ship, or making exhausting demands upon 
a father’s old age, or a feeble mother’s 
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self-denial. Philadelphia, however, 
nobly led the way to a better day for 
women. And while we cannot agree with 
some reformers who assert that there is no 
indelicacy in the presence of the two sexes 
at the dissecting table, we yet believe that 
there is a higher path for woman to tread 
in the healing art, than has hitherto been 


open to het There are other resources, 
too, as developed by the School of Design, 
which wil! tend to secure women from 


doubtful or degrading position, and from 
the moral contagion of interested marriage. 
As to the gentility, or respectability, or 
fashion of the thing affecting one’s stand- 
ing, a nod from an emblazoned carriage is 
of no value to you, and you don’t need 
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has | everything bringing us voluntarily under 


' es . ~ * 
| the dominion of the unknown future, we 


should always take into account the weak- 
ness of our own and of other human na- 
tures. 

This subject brings us naturally to the 
contemplation of another subject closely 
allied to it, Poor Relations. It was the 
boast of a lady of high standing in New 
York upon her brother’s marrying 4eneath 


him, that it was the first ‘* poor’ person 
there had ever been in their family. May 
| be so. It is not uncommon we believe in 
such cases, for all communication sud- 
| denly to cease. And, even, we have 
heard of systematic persec ution following 
| the unfortun: ite, or unwise, or, aS we sup- 


opera box acquaintances, nor Racket club 


acquaintances, nor Fifth avenue acquaint- 
ances, when you cannot afford the °P ra 
sock, or the Racket club ball dress, or the 
display attendant upon Fifth avenue re- 


ceptions We are not making rules now 
forany body. We are aware that people 
of quite different incomes visit each other 


on terms of equality ; but we are stating 
afew truths that will tacitly be admitted 
by many who live in direct opposition to 


them. Nor do we mean to say that only 
rich people should hear the opera, The 
muses forbid! We spoke only of the os- 
tentution of opera going. But as to the | 
music, when you can hear it at fifty cents, 
and can afford it at fifty cents, by all 


means save it bonnet and 70 to 
the opera. ‘The science of music is quite 
as important to us as a people, as the sci- 
ence of millinery. 

We wish to remark, also, that we must 
not be understood in anything said above, 
as being oppe sed to the elements of a 
broken family uniting with another family, 
as in the case of a widowed or maiden 
sister, aunt or a mother-in-law for in 
stance. But we think the relations of all 
parties should be thoroughly understood 
from the first, and where services are ex- 
pected, there should be stipulations as to 
time and remuneration. Where the party 
80 ente:ing is independent in means, the 
position should none the less be perfectly 
defined. The entrance of one of these 
elements into another family, is too apt to 
be at best merely an adhesion, and not a 
union, and the souree, too, of heartburn- 
ings and bitter strife. They might be 
otherwise, and sometimes are. But in 


on your 


an 


lis n aintained, 


pose it to be répard ‘d by the offended 
parties, guilty act, On the other hand, 
know families even in New York 
where the rich and powerful members 
do really countenance, everybody of * the 
blood.” “It is us,” say they, ‘our fam- 
ily—our name.”? Some like this gen- 
erous pride. We have observed, too, 
that the families sustaining their front 
before the world, have been of marked 
amiability and general respectability, You 
may say, “QO, no wonder, then they were 
all so frie sid Sut we think the two 
things went together, the friendship and 
the respectability. By a little timely aid, 
perhaps only in the way of a strong recom- 
rt ndation, (and that must be sustained, 
on proof of the recommended party,) by 
the general impression abroad, that these 
related families are firmly allied with each 
other, the outer reputation of the family 
and this tends greatly to 


we 


80 


ithe internal strength,—the consciousness 


that a failure of our hopes does not bring 


| with it the frown of our nearest friends. 


} 





| the end in view, 


But now we do not mean to lay blame 
on individual families wherever this happy 
state does not exist. We know that this 
league and harmony grow out of a pre- 
existing order of things, and that all fami- 


| lies could not if they would, abruptly ere- 


ate it between themselves. No. Nothing 
good is done abruptly. But we are cer- 
tain, we know that families pursue a wise 
and strong, and safe line, when they keep 
and strive for it, 

“Go to any one when you are in trouble 
but your rel: ations,’ ” has passed into a 
proverb. But there are many remarks to 
be made in answer to this. Between re- 
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lations as between strangers, 





should have its legitimate ihareetic. False | 


delicacy on both sides leads to undue ex- 


pectations on the one, and to a sense of 


And | 


unreturned kindness on the other. 
so both parties gradually wax cold until 
there is a rupture, and estrangement fol- 
lows. 

In the case of disgraceful relatives, the 
philosophy isahardone. As we candidly 
confess, we have not yet got ours quite 
arrange id. But we will say this, that 
where sudden te mp )tation i. ‘blotte d a life 
before clear and fair, we have looked with 
the highest Sees on the 
devotion of those who could not cease to 
love and strive for, even in crime and con- 
demnation, one loved before when reputa- 
tion was unsullied. 

Let us go back to our first question. 
Why are you desirous of be ‘ing received in 
this sO called good socie ty: f Is it social 
improvement that is sought ? ° 
be a sensible object. But when we see 
doubtful manners and undoubted thinness 
of character the object of ready respect on 
the part of those whose real substance, in 
merit, in heart, in mind, place them shove 
these flatterers of fashion, we desire them 


to turn back and do themselves the justice | 
| wealth, than the uncomfortable, unsatisfy- 
ing toil for notice, in visits to public places, 


to appreciate their own real superiority. 
We wish them to recognize the truth, that 
it is their own undignified admiration and 
eager deference, that contributes to give 
position to the very class whose scorn or 
condescending smile is so oppressive to 
them. 


If wealthy mechanics would show a just | 


respect for handicraft themselves, and in- 
troduce a high toned independence on this 
subject into their own brave class, they 


would quench this morbid thirst for the | 
| their haughty assumption, and who is in- 


approbation of this or that family whose 
chief aim it is to bury in oblivion the bare 


suspicion, that any of their blood ever | 


kept a small grocery store, or sold goods 
on foot, or took measure of their custom- 
ers to supply them with coats. Any trade 
can elevate itself in the estimation of the 
public if it will, but not by being ashamed 
of itself as a beginning, 
gether its members and making 
strong—by proclaiming with g crateful pride 
its own handicraft, not by humbly and 
meanly creeping away from it. Let them 
nobly make themselves superior. Let 


them dignify their character and manners 


By banding to- | 
itself | 


j 


opinion 
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business | by actual and real improvement, by posi- 


tive accomplishments and the exercise of 
a healthy and independent judgment—not 
be the slaves of mere conventional despo- 
tism. ‘The time will come when otherg 
will gladly seek their society. 

Suppose, without reference to what 
Mrs. G. H. or LI. entertains of 
them, the family steadily and with real 
dignity goes on making its own position, 
seeking ‘tree superiority for its own sake, 
and not becoming the humble imitators of 


a line establis hed by people perhaps their 


generous | 


That would | 


actual inferiors in every thing worth of 
respect. Suppose that instead of imit: iting 
the worst faults of those who have merely 
preceded them on one of the ladders of 
wealth, and, frowning upon those they 
have until now known and liked, they 
generously allow some of the ehutinn of 
their own good fortune to radiate upon 
their earlier associates Joes any reflect- 
ing one believe that such a course would 


| hot gradually vindicate and sustain itself 


in the eyes of those whose approbation and 
friends ship i is best worth having? Elevate 
them, in fact, far above the spurious gen- 
tility which its foothold, 
and notoriety for its ambition ? 

How much better application of the 


takes seorn for 


in “sultry trips to Saratoga, or cold recep- 
tions at Washington, or a magnificent 
turn out on Broadway, or a box at an ex- 
clusive opera. 

Not that we should not visit any place 
we please, but let us make ourselves really 
independent in feeling, and then we shall 
be guilty of no servility, and subject to no 
impertinence. 

People very soon observe who bends to 


dependent of it : and while it is impossible 
to keep the indication of obsequious defer- 
ence out of our conduct, if it exists in the 
sentiment, no one will detect it in the be- 
havior, when the heart is above it. 


ARISTOCRACY. 


There is among us, in high and de- 
served consideration of all parties, a re- 
fined, cultivated class of various degrees 
of wealth. These persons may also be 
guilty of a certain unnecessary exclusivism, 
unworthy of them, and unjust to the spirit 
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of our institutions. They cannot endure | Joinville style, or with all the illusions of 
a shade less perfect than themselves in| wealth, as in the case of Lady Montague. 
conventionalisms, in tone of thought, in One of the leading ambitions in New 
demeanor, in dress, in associations ; unless, | York education is the acquisition of foreign 
(and this is most unworthy of them,) by | languages, espec ially French. French 
some of the various accidents of life, as in | schools wid French teachers are on every 
the way of political advancement, foreign | hand, and yet very few of the scholars can 
distinction, relationship by marriage, the | converse even passably, Why : Because 
responsibility of bringing an individual | there is no social cultivation of the lan- 
up to the level of their class is taken | guages out of the school. We are not 
away by the general disposition to move | going to say that therefore the cultivation 
forward with them, and receive these here- | of French in our city is an idle folly. The 
tofore pariahs into their own elevated caste. | intercourse so rapidly increasing between 
Then, the same delinquencies and deficien- | Europe and America, the mutual good 
cies in manner or conversation, which! will so fast extending between the demoe- 
could not before be tolerated, can be borne | racies of Europe and the American people, 
with entire placidity, or at most with only} make the cultivation of the languages 
a curve of the lip—not in the slightest | daily of more importance, and more value, 
degree ill bred, of course. Good society | especially to the rising get i 


i 

| 

4 
( 
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is never ill bred. | What we wish, therefore, is to sce this 
But what prevents these people from | ambition realized, and extended. The son 
taking the high position of discerning merit | or the daughter could often render the 


for themselves, of giving the wentle, en-| wealthy father by this means the most im- 


couraging word, where it would fall like | port int and orate ful service, in the eulti- 

wheat on good ground ? Why not replace | vation of social amenities, or in the trans- 

the spirit of exclusivism, an unseem] action of private business. 

relic of colonial times, by the larger, We have sont it said of young p ople 

grander principle of American sympathy | in moderate circumstances, that they 

and humanity ¢ should not be educated above thei ir sphere. 
Americans have been laughed at for! The good sense of this opinion grows 


their love of foreigners, and where the ad-| dimmer and more a upon " euealaine 
miration is merely for a title, or the sup-| People are always educated out of their 
gettion of a titie, they deserve ridicule. | sphere, and of every ot te er, when they are 
But there are now among us enough for-| educated in ter sssness. But if acecom- 
eigners, ont Americans of foreign birth, | plis hme nts, or any one accomplishment, is 
of ascertained merit and position, to leave | carried to aii ¢ like elegant perfection, 
it entirely un ine cessary to make any mis-} whether the languages, or musse, or draw- 
takes as to whom we may or sh ald not|ing and its kindred, painting and seulp- 
receive ‘int » our houses. There are men | ture, it can never be a useless acquisition, 
whose established nobility of character in- | and may become of the highest personal 
finitely transcends any rank of mere title utility. Our city boasts at least one lady 
or patent that may have been bestowed | of the higher circles, whose early talent, 
on their families by the anointed despots | led on by devotional perseyerance in one 
of Kurope. There are women whose pu- | of the rarest of the fine arts, has developed 
rity of life and sentiment, and domestic | itself most creditably to the city, and now, 
virtues, naturally assimilate them to the | most usefully to herself. Pity that stil 
first order of American matrons; ladies of | instances should he quoted as a wonder, 

elegant cultivation and refined accomplish- But the standard of New York ‘“ good 
ments, whose manners and conversation | society” is not high. We say it without 
will be of the highest benefit to families | a sneer, and with simple regret. Rarely 
honestly seeking improvement in those} has it produced either poetry, sculpture, 
important elements of station. Where | painting, oratory, or composition; hardly 
the wish for social elevation is sincere and | even a taste for them, Where adustital 
hot spurious, enlightened and not absurd, | pursuits are looked upon with such intense 
it will matter little that these valuable | scorn, we have a right to expect indica- 
people are to be found in humble lodgings | tions ‘of some love of the fine arts. aan r= 


instead of dashing upon us in Prinee de | h: aps it may be replied, that the good sens 
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which would check the scorn, would also! the other, or has painted as many copies 


develope the more refined taste. Who will 
take the lead in giving wealthy New York 
a higher reputation ? or whi rt is better 
than reputation, actual merit? Why can- 
not New York wealth produce something 
in the way of superior cultivation that we 
may be proud of? Itis not the v 
means or opportunity, it 
thorough traiming—the want of a 
standard, 

Our young people compare themselves 
with each other, and find that one speaks 
about as many phrases of bad French as 


high 


PIPE 


THE 


For some five years I had reigned in} while all those 
undisturbed possession of a delightful lit- 
tle study in one of the most retired streets 


in the upper part of the city of New York. 


A student can well understand the plea- 
the 
scene of his labors, especially if those la- 
bors have been of such a nature as to ma- 
terially bias or mould the mind for its fu- 
experiments in the 
[ almost think 
[ am in that dear old room again, and see | 
walls, 


surable memories connected with 


struggles and 


As I write 


ture 
science of life. 


the familiar brackets against the 


and the more familiar busts and statuettes 
of the great masters of ancient and mod- 
ern poetry and art, in placid composure | 
tolerating my presence, and almost flatter 
of immortality 
on being allowed to room with even the 


myself with intimations 


shapes of such eternal men 


What dreamy days and anxious nights 
What | 
metaphysical glories have I not had un- 
what psychological mists 


have I not passed in that room? 





folded to me 


have I not penetrated there? What plea- 
surable misery, which only an enquirer 
can tolerate, have I not experienced— | Park. 
and what passionate delight, as each new 
truth became manifest, have I not been 
encouraged with 


in that room? 


vant of 
is the want of 


“ISION 


FIRE 


But 


of the same landscape, sings as mapy 
scraps from the opera without understand- 
ing a word, except as the running English 
translation gives it, and they are mutuall j 
satisfied. And there isanend. “ Let us 
dance the Schottische.”’ 

We do not promise to resume this sub- 
(of course our readers will all wish 


grows upon us with good 


ject, 
it,) though 
will. And we agree that we at least an 
not likely, any more than those who hay 
prec eded us, to exhaust the topic of New 
York Society. 


S—NO. If. 


HUNTED 
sensations, in the still 


led to. remain, the 
the by-gone s—a 


growing effects they 
little study is among 
mile-stone on the road of life whieh ] 
have passed and may never see again 
The memory of that room stands in my 
| brain, as a broken stave in a garden upon 
which tender and delightful flowers had 
been trained, but which being transplant- 
ed still hold around their roots some of 
| the soil which had nourished and strength 
ened the seedlings upward ; 

The house in which I resided was one 
| of the oldest brick domiciles in that quar 
| ter of the city. A comfortable, roomy, 
|and substantial dwelling. It was owned 
and oce upied by a doctor and his family 
myself being the only boarder sharing the 
comforts and society of himself and his 
house hol L. 

The doctor and I met strangely enough 
It was a night of heavy and incessant 
rain, and the wind bellowed in a and 
angry gusts through the trees, which kept 
upa ‘like fitful but more dismal moan, be- 
neath the lashing of the storm, in the City 
I stood at the corner of Murray- 
street and Broadway, adroitly trying t 
manage my umbre lla against the ever va 
rying attacks of the wind, as I waited 
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anxiously for an up-town omnibus It 
was half-past twelve by the 
that the last vehicle had not passed, and. 
following the bent of my thought 
taken a few paces homew: ards, when a dis- 


tant rumbling broke upon my ear, and on | 
round, the sought-for stage-lamp | 


turning 
glimmered through the 
continued to pour in torrents 
moments I was inside and s 


» haze of rain which 
In a few 
eated nearly 
opposite the 
bus. Unbuttoning my to free my- 
self from the unpleasantness which a pro- 
tection from the s 
the street, | eal a 
underneath my coat 


eoat 


rm imposed on me in 
book which I had 


on the seat beside 


me, and hol ling my saturated umbrella a | 


few inches from my legs to es ‘ape the 
wet. amused myself by allowing my eyes 
to follow the stream ef water which flow- 


on the floor of the 
the jolting of which rolled the little river 
into many that ¢litter- 
ed quaintly in the light of the lamp. A 
little while and the stream finding egress 
beneath the door dripped into the mud 
and I fell into a 


ed from it omnibus 


grotesyue courses, 


ocean on the pavement, 
dull reverie 

Up to this time my fellow pass 
was silent, and presently, as is my 
settled on him with a 


enger 


eus 


tom, my thought 

variety of conjectures, and upturning my 
eyes to sean his features and physique to 
aid the ris my speculations, [ was pr 
cluded from s » doing b dV meeting his ey 


ao. bent on me. No doubt he 
that moment was possessed with the lik 
feeling toward me, which led me to look 


athim. For a second we gazed at each 
other, and he, evidently te overcome the 


embarrassment. (indeed he told me as 
much afterward) politely requested ] 
would allow him te look the book 
which lay beside me, and which by-the- 
way more than once had fallen from the 
teat by the jolting of the vehicle. I 
handed him the yolume. The Dudlin 
Dissector it was, a book which needs no 
comment or encomium from me, and after | 
glancing at the title page, he bestowed a 
furtive look at me, and turning over the 
pages, with a well-dissembled interest 
kept his eyes towards them. 

I now had an opportunity to survey | 
him. He was of the ordinary height, 
neither fat nor lean, but of a he althy me- 


into 
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City Hall | 


clock, and I had almost given up hope | 


had | 


only passenger = the omni- | 


| me off, | 
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| dium, and his clothes, all black. sat on his 
gentlemanly figure with that ease and 
freedom from effectiveness which charac 

| terises a mind and a man not depending 
| on broadcloth for a position—as the cant 


of the day has it. He was evidently no 
mere clothes-horse, such as we see in 


thousands perambulating Broadway daily; 
no tailor’s advertisement: no circulating 
medium of padding-stuff, whose only end 
fill cloth made into certain shapes 
no walking libel on humanity, with a head 
like the wh ispering gallery in London, 
which loudly echoes every trivial hearsay 
r delicate rumor, in tones significant of 
hase 3s to all else. He certainly, even 
to look at, was not a being. One 
would take him for a Man instanter, and 
on acquaintance would not be mistaken 
His face was pale and thoughtful, and 
once or twice a slight smile playing round 
his mouth, as he ge mntly 
raised his eyelids and as g¢ tly represse a 
them finding ng at him, shew- 
ed that he devoid of humor. J 
read movements. He was dissem- 
bling, but in his case it was pardonable: 
being an over sensitiveness not to appear 


is to 


such 


the corners of 


L was lookir 
was not 


his 


rude tome. He was not reading a word 
of the book, but disliked to return it im- 


mediately as it might betray the feeling 
which prompted him to borrow it. A 
straight nose slightly hooked, a mouth 
compressed, even in smiling, and a chin 
in fulness, or rather sharpness to 
the centre, gave him, perhaps, a rather se- 
vere, but to me manly appearance. His 
age might be thirty-five, certainly not 
than forty years ‘ He would make 
a good friend,” thought I, beginning to 
state to my self the conclusions of my an- 
alysis o * him, when I was _anene cut 
short ‘es being thrown forcibly upon the 
subject of my thought, and be fore [ could 
stay myself, one of my arms had shot out, 
as far up as the elbow, through the win- 


growing 


more 


dow opposite me, while my other arm 
was only saved from a like adventure by 
being stretched horizontally across the 


gentleman’s head. He attempted to push 
yut I was no sooner raised some 
six or eight inches, than down I fell on 
him again. Being, both of us, wrapped 
up in peculiar thoughts at the moment of 
my involuntary assault, it was.some sec- 


| onds before we became aware of the cause 
| which led me te embrace him and the 


ee 
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window- ~~ ie SO rude ly. 
one of the wheels had broken and led to 
the catastrophe, which in the end was a 
rather fortunate affair, I think I may say 


for both of us, certainly for me 
tired-out horses frightened by the oeccur- 


rence, shook themselves from their lazy 
trot, and made a desperate effort to run 
away. Up and down, backward and for- 
ward, to the demolition of another win- 
low and the passenger’s hat, we went for 
a few moments, when the driver 
ap and we got out. 

Here we were. only as far as the Oly m- 
pie Theatre, the last stage disabled, 
the wind as high, and the ra , 
as when [ entered it A dismal pros} ect 
surely 

Wel 
a moment in the rain and contemplated 
the wreck which reclined on the mud as 
the driver unyoked the horses. 

“ Do you go up town, sir? 
my eM turning on his heel, as 
if sudd lenl) naking his mind up to start 

I replied in the affirmativ: a" offered 
him the shelter of my ‘diteiia so far as 
I was going. He accepted, and linking 
our a the better to avail 
the gingham covering, we 

We soon got quite talkative and our 
conversation took many turns, touching 
art, literature, metap shysic Ss, surgery, ae 
other things My friend (so L shall 
henceforth call him) delightful 
talker, and from the manner in which he 
touched every thing he happened to alight 
on for moment, one could draw no 
other inference than that he was not only 
a well-read man—such are caree 


} 
and 


in as he avy 


s if by agreement. stood still 


tf 
OUR, & 


inquired 


— ourselves ol 


strode on 
was a 


the 


not so s 


as is rener: ally imagined— but that his 
reading was mastered by an original and 
brilliant, if not profound, mind. He play- 
ed into several of my metaphysical idea 

which of course impressed me with hic 
notion that common sense was not the 
least of his capacities. That he was a 


student of character, and was trying to 
study mine, flashed across my mind seyv- 
eral times from the nature of the ques- 
he put. and the inductive remarks 
he made 
the pleasing sophistry of being understood 
in his ideas and imaginings by another 
person, especially if this other person is 
one capable of an opinion; and moreover 


tions 


being at the time very much, if not entire- 


hauled | 


In a few words, | ly i 
‘of a kindred 
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Impresse 1d with the belief that he was 
nature, [ could the more 


readi ly overlook or accep t. if you will any- 


ae whic h might tend to strengthen that 


The | 


direet atteuinienenibe with my 


» | willingly passed over his jp. 
ideas: at the 


time that such a movement on his 


be lief I, 


same 
part tended in no small degree to prompt 
me in finding out other and nobler phases 
of his mind. 


Such an interest had the conversation 
with me that I passed by, without notie- 
| ing, the street which led to my home. and 


S : 
| such a distanee 


until we had 


was unaware of the fact 
reached Union-square. On my r narking 
the same, my friend expresse d sie lf as 


should 


out of my 


dragged me 


r 


on 


sorry that he have 


way 


night: but I, to whom the weather had 
now no terror. being all wet, save my 
head and shoulders, persisted in seeing 
i him home, as he had no shelter, remark 
ing that I would have such as the um 
brella migh t afford on my return 

L aec ompal ied him some é isht or nine 
| streets to the west. and arri ing t hi 
house, he warmly requested, and recom- 
mended (saving he was a doct that | 
should enter and tal some comfort in 
the shape of a brandy punch to counter 
act the effect of the rain. I entered, and 


also entering again 01 


| solicitation of his wife. an 


led. 


But one is not always proof to | 


' a - 
comeide 


| found it | 


1. or rather continuing 


\ ails d on me to 


eonversation, he pre 


our 
stay the nicht. as the storm had ways 
abated. adding. it would be ho in yeni- 


which being backed by the 
placid, 
junior, { assent 


ence to them. 
amlabl« 
lady. some five years his 

That night formed an epoch in my stv 
dent fe I will . 
The book 
to the Souter in th 
property, and no doubt, 
smiling, and his al to have a 
view of the eare he 
borrowed it but that 
with whom I 


had 


here notice a strange 


which [ handed 
stave was his own 
prompt d_ his 
ixlety good 
stranger in whose 
had 
evening from a young artist 
had late ly become acquainted H¢ 
it of the doctor. As I read the name 

‘ Doctor Sidne yy” the door p! ite the 
coincidence between it and the name stamp- 
ed in the book struck me as remarkable, 
and such is my nature and belief in those 
things, that I had no doubt of the owner 
ship, a fact which I elicited when I was 


in his parlor. He never spoke of it, but 


on 








— 


— 





The 
when mentioned by me laughed, and said 
we were destined to be friends, which in 
ae hei irt I also believed 

either of our ] redile etions 
“ aed thoes friends, 
month elapsed from the date of our meet- 
ing until 1 was domi iled in his house. in 
the very room in which I first slept. Out 
thoughts ran singularly in thy same dire 
tion, and with the aid of his excellent li- 
brary I fondly hoped to be abl 
time to enter with my friend more 
into those 
and soul-science of which he was 
as Hough unol 
~ My room was 
a fol 
study as his was 
The } 
shape, and in many 


belied us 


: 
me and scaree a 


in some 
deeply 
various branches 
an ele- 
strusive master 

aniy separated from his 


ding d And such a 


A student's par adis 


Ors. 


stud y 


00ks living souls of genius’ 


of every 
scientifi 
a pow- 


tongues—the 


apparatuses, mechanical orators of 


7 _ 1] 
ér only less rapid than thought —the 
’ 4 . . 1 
charts and maps, a microcosm of human 
and geographical physiology—the unlink 


ed bones a1 which in yntradis- 


tinctir nto th imm tality ( f thre books 
were an ever-present gibe upon materialism 
gave tl pl ice an lmpressive seholar-like 


inee, two skel 
each side the folding door, 
unearthly password, as 
guarded the entrance from his study 
mine L 1 ty air of mysticism pervad- 
ed the place, : col tn you entered. 
ol yourself i mpregnated with a fore- 
thought. _ as the pale 
of alm qul tly 
you ee cloud 
y encircled his 
i you felt somewhat 
fancy that you were in th 
of some privileged spirit who 
communed with things beyond the earth- 
ly portal of the r world. 

Into the close neighborhood of 
thorough student—for we are all students 
until we take out that sublime di in 
the University of Death, which gives us a 
claim to be heard in the future, and where 


appear and the Tons, one at 
rattled their 
sentinel-like they 


Into 


moment 
you f 
thle power of 
face of the master 
arose and looked at 
of smoke which invariably 
head, like a grey 

awed 
presence 


halo. 


thi the 


such a 


cree 


our voice is dee . —the eloqui nee of la 
bor done—di d] nsport my little libra- 
ry, my pi etures. a other friendly mon- 


itors. And here, like sky-wooing 
astronomer. did ] nightly peer ‘into the 
‘heaven of thought,” 
soul-star that first broke 
Struggling darkness. Here 


some 
ea 

chronicling each 

in upon 


for fiy e 


| was I happy. 


of literature | 
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y- It would be a strange brain” 
history. the record of the se years 


Doctor Sidney having a competency 


did not practice much at his profession 
The grea ter portion of his time wa passe d 
in his own room, following up som« thoug rht 
or experiment to a climax, or in conversa. 


His wife. as I before re- 
fully appreciated 
loved to be near 
in the far 
The inter- 
, and the 
ine d to 
hnanner and 


tion in mine. 
marked, an amiable lady, 
her husbands worth: she 
and often sat hours 
of his study, reading 

: took in all his move 
e manifested as he expla 


Ls 
iOr 


nim. 


window 


ment 


succes issues of his experiments, was 
° ’ ryy 
worthy of the wife of such a man They 
al 


ut fifteen 


The 


children, a 
and a charming girl of 


latter and became quite eat friends 
She w it an infa when I saw her 
first. and she gr up my room was her 
favorite nur ery al d } | 71 und Sh 
ould scramble ip to my le at the desk 
nd look quietly into my face, as if sh 
wondered why I didn’t play on the hearth 
rug with her, and not sit smoking and 
poring over the books from day to day. 


‘ 


» doubt in her infant 1 he thought 


it was always the one book, and by th 
timid manner in which she stole round 
my chair and peeped up into my face, she 
evidently expected sometime to catel 
me tired out and asleep. There is no- 
thing so delightful to gaze on as the face 


child 


commingled The 
? 


In it, heaven and 
infinite 
eathing 
of the other 


of a 
earth 


simple 
seem 
and pure simplicity of the one bi 
life into the material be: uly 


Little Lilla betimes stole upon my gloomy 
thought-clouds as the young fair moon 
clides up the dim heavens, shining down 


and gilding the edges of t] eaerial hills in 


the cloud v alleys of the: iidnight I< illed 
her my familiar little ae who floated 
ab mt me, watching till I sh ild ipl roxi- 


mate death in sleep, when she wou 
to her realms of purity and delight. 

Into such happiness did my omnibus 

catastrophe drive me. 

It was night, in the winter t 
five years after that event, and t!] 
tor and endl were enjoying a smoke and 
a conversation in hisroom. Fro slate 
experiments which he had been engaged 
in, the subject of our talk was « ity, 
which, after a time, led us into 


me 


ime, i bout 
Doe- 


m som 





’ 
ectric 


some re 





i 


i. 
i 


- ate 


— 
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mat rks on lightning. Speaking of 2 T al- | 
luded to that lightning which is generated | 
during a voleanic eruption, by the sudden 
‘ondensation in the air of the hot steam 
which rises from the crater, and which, 
surrounding the column of fire and cin- 
ders, increases the electric tension, till it 
bursts in forked flame. Humboldt remarks 
that at this time “it is eas y to dis stinguis h 
the rolling thunder of the voleanic storm 


from the detonations in the interior of the 


mountain.” This introduced us to volea- 
noes as a.subject of conversation, which, 
in its turn, gave way to the Salamander, 


which finally led us into the theological | 


Hell. 

Our opinions on this bug-bear of civili- 
zation did not vary much. My friend the 
Doctor believed that the 
word was the “stand and deliver” 
logical highwaymen. 

* Notw ‘iths standing,” said I, 
ficence expended on our race and country 
by Providence, I do not, nor can I believe 


‘the bene- 


that we shall be forced in the next world | 


to display our peculiar nationality by the 
elebration of an eternal Fourth of July. 

The living soul of the dead patriot is an 

ever pre sent emblem of that glorious day. 

“ But the bad man.” said Doctor Sid- 
ney, “shall he occupy the same region 
with the good man ?” 

és Certainly not—not until 
purified through the alembice of ages 
Veoin my imagination, or estimation, call 
it which you like, of the justice and mer- 
ey of the Creator, I believe, to a great ex- 
tent in the 
after death. J would say gradual resti- 
tution. I believe that, as 

eq: ality of mind and matter in this world, 
there is no immediate equality of soul in 
The greatest g goodness, which. 
as a consequence, is most like to, and wor- 
thiest offspring of, the Creator, has its in- 
finity in the highest heaven, or nearest 
allowable region to the Great Being! The 
next staal souls occupy the next place, 
the earthly liar and 
murderer move in compar ative darkne 
toiling on in the purify ‘ing orde: il of seek- 
ing for light. I would illustrate my idea 
thus; the Almighty Throne is the centre 
of a number of soul-circles, the outermost 
of which is the least approachable to th 
God, even as the t, which is the 
though conta 


his soul is 


the next. 


, 
i 
1 


und so on, to where 


ne are s 


ining the greatest 


smallest, 


mention of the | 
of theo- | 


Indian doctrine of restitution | 


there is no | 


{love and virtue in essence. is the most 
chosen. I believe also that after centu- 
|ries, and millions of centuries. and un- 
| thought of ages shall have passed, the love 
which permeates the nearest circles shall 
overspread infinity, and all will be life, and 
light, and everlasting beatitude. TI be- 
| lieve in the Love of God and Eternal Sal- 
vation. These circles typify comparative 
states of hell or soul-torture in the ratio 
of their distances from the centre: and 
| which, according as they pass the purify- 
|ing and penitent orde al which a wise and 
merciful, though just Ommipotence shall 
mark out. the y shall share the glory which 
a soul experience, or education, so to s peak, 
must entail. That 
theory of after-life 
“Ttisa hig ly poetical one of Almi ehty 
love and mercy, however, if not quite or- 
ritpege dl said the Doctor. ‘It is person- 
|ally a satisfactory one also, and I think 
mue > more Christian than our pulpit ora- 
| tors will allow.” 
“It is impossible, my dear Sidney, to 
| please every one in a heaven. As ‘ every 
| eye has its own beauty,’ every heart must 
| have its own heaven ; every man must be 
his own high priest, and as each believes 
in a bliss, let each imagine his own bliss. 
j} and all shall be happy in their belief. All 


| 

| 

| 

| who believe in a Heaven see in ita future 
| 

| 

} 


is an outline of my 


“y 
i 
} 
ri 


| state of happiness and freedom, and on 
this end they only agree. Why should 
}any interme diate the logic 8, mere contro- 
| versial brow-be atings be introduced to 
| create jealousies over an uncertainty, and 
fraternity which a union on one 
|idea should create? As all believe ina 
Heaven and associate with that belief all 
that is sublime, the mind of each man 
|would rival his brother in imagining 3 
| post mortem sublimity, and in that hap- 
piness each would be comforted, and toil 


break the 


on ever after the great Beauty on earth, 
to be the lesser distance from it when they 


pass the tomb As for ‘ Hell) it is the 
crafty invention of men who seek to gov- 
ern by the aid of superstition, in the full 
knowledge that individually they could 
not do it. It is the army of th 
by which it conquers the stultified world 
for the 
des spot. 
| Re ligion as 
lit imbecile 
has been so wray 


: church, 


we of that 
1 what is ¢ alled 
;it does on man. It has made 
and doting. The true belief 


yped with commentaries 


eh and 
\ve has act di « 





pee” ¥ “Cte esse 
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The 


that we cannot see a gleam of it, not 
even the inspiration of it, in the latter 
[t is the grand shibboleth of a vast 
organization to hold the earth in fee. I 
believe that the man who overcomes the 
hell on earth which the beliefin one after 
life forces on him, is much the nearest to 
that perfection which facilitates happiness 
inthe future. Ifa man thinks a heaven 
diferent from that which a word-artist in 

a pulpit paints, he co to hell. and if 
he is frightened out of his manly life by a 
threat of the latter he to heaven: it 
is preposterous. So! 
commendation to hell 
ticket to heaven? [| 
It is not in aceorda 
Omnipot 
than one 
would h rVvi 


must 


rOes 
mind is the best re- 
ind fear the chief 
could not believe it 
ice with the justice of 
ence. One man can have no more 
theologian 
every m dial his 
movements I do not want you to believe 
asIdo. You are capable of imagining a 
glorious heavyen,—TI am satisfied with mine, 
and no doubt our actions towards our fel 
low-men shall be in t 


l 
shadow. vet — 


an’s Q h adow 


he strict accordance 


with that honor and love of Right which 
are guiding lights to the Great End, and 


to which we must assimilate in life to come 
the nearer to in ‘ death.’ 

Sidney drew a long whiff and nodded 
his head, as though he had listened to me 


through courtesy, having made up his 
mind on the matte r long ago. [ took the 
hint, and smoking rather q juickly to get 


the time 
silent, and | 
‘asional I 

windows, the wind 
whirled a drift of hard snow against the 
blinds. We remained thus for some time, 
when, after tak 
watching the smoke as it went forth in a 
fan-like shape, and then widened into fan- 
tastic curls and Sidney, as if ar- 


into full puff, and make up for 
lost in talking we both became 
nothing was heard save an oc 
ter outside the 


as 


clouds, 


riving at a conclusion, said— 

‘You have no particular liking for fire 
—you would not like to be roasted ?” and 
with a look about the eyes which one 


would tak to be the natural effect of 


dreamy careless humor: but that an air 
f serious abstraction rested on his mouth, 


he calm! y awaited an 

e W ell, to be candid,” I replied, “ I fear 
but one clement, and that is fire;” and 
shuddering as [imagined the burning sen- 


gation, it was si time before I 


answer 


me was In 


Fire 


| crown the word ‘ 


Th 


ing a long quiet whiff, and | 
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the perfect quiet from which his query 
shook me 

It was past 
separated for 
Sidney went a 
sentinel skeletons I gave a military salute 

which duty I mig chtly performed— 
and muttered the word “ Fire,” as though 
such was the password of the night. 
When the Doctor spoke of fire he touch- 
ed a itive chord of my system, the 
vibrations of which had not yet ceased to 
‘fire” through my brain. 
ard them rattling a recognition as I 
closed thedoor rather roughly and thought 
to my self, “these old ¢ haps are veterans, 
and have a stern idea of discipline 4 

I flung myself into the arm-chair oppo- 
site my desk, and continued to smoke. 
There was very little air in the room, and 
the smoke from my pipe gathering thickly 
soon filled the place with all sorts of 
quaint phi - asies. To escape from a de- 
spirits which always attends 
me when inactive, I seized a pen, and on 
a blank sheet of paper which lay inviting, 
scrawled the on the in- 
spiration of the smoke ‘hey came with- 
mut the slightest effort—in fact. I searee- 


midnight. 


and we shortly 
respective bedrooms. 


as | passed the 


our 


up-stalrs 
i 


sens 


pression of 


following verses, 











ly felt that I was writing al I was 
reading 
IP} 
My old books BP on their shelves 
Look like hosts erim ghosts, 
And the pipe smoke as it posts 
lhrough my room is fall of elves 
And they grin from out their shrouds 
In the blue a reling clouds 
pag *y l ose the r 
Of the thick smoke w 
On the stilly cl Li 
Its gray b 
And t ir is er i 
And tl nps are very crazy 
Int est i 
And tl and gr and | ) 
As each ¢ N } ) i ip 
ries to ¢ i si 
And some, t s 
In their wild and ms revel 
Pass ] he il t } 
t 
ah Ae 
Oto tias and t arth 
| ‘ t 4 
\ 
So far. and again l was lying back in 


the chair in a reverie of smoke, out of 
hich [I was somewhat, though not « ntirely 


startled by a fancy that the skeletons rat- 








eee 
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tled as though they were preventing the | 


admission of some one to my chamber. 
I was in that state in which dreamers are 
who have some idea they are dreaming, 
yet remain passive to see what is coming. 
Presently I heard a low, but deep clear 
voice It half chanted, half spoke : 


“Smokeis the child of fire— 
Fire—fire—fire ! 
And happy is he who cares not— 
But wretched is he who dares not 
Flee with the wind, 
Leaving all, save his mind, 
Behind. 
In the smoke withits sire 
The Fire— 
Fire !—Fire !—Fire!” 


The last word was almost shrieked into 
my ear, and its echoes, thundered through 
my brain with demon shouts. I sprang 
up wildly awake, and certainly would 
have fallen, horror-stricken, but that a 
firm hand grasped my shoulder. The 
hand shook me forcibly ‘and a voice which 


seemed to direct it as forcibly yelled— | 
I was conscious of my situa- | 
Thad been in bed,sound | 
asleep, and dreaming, if that can be calleda | 


Fire! fire! 


tion in a moment. 


dream which reflects or preludes a dread 
reality. 
burning smell which there was nomistaking, 
choked my sense. The hand dragged me 
to the window, which was open. Crowds 
of people were in the street. The din was 
unearthly. Firemen were running to and 
fro. Misery i— Ti} he 
A world of weakness came over me, and | 
should have fallen, but the voice of my 
dream rung in my ear: 


“Wretched is he who dares not 
Flee with the wind 
Leaving all, save his mind, 
Behind.” 


The fireman pushed me on the ladder 
which rested beside the window. and I had 


already made two steps in the descent, | 


when the fate of my friend struck upon 
my heart with a heavy weight of ingrati- 
tude in not thinking of him before—* The 
Doctor—where is Sidney ?—see friend, 
back room.” I shrieked. ‘ He is all right | 
below,” some voice replied. I knew no 
more until I felt myself chilly and weak, 
awakening, as if from a dream, under the 


charge of some strangers on the snow- 
covered sidewalk, opposite to our house. 
The night was still and pale. The 


The room was full of smoke, and a | 


house was on fire. | 


wind was subdued; a few stars strained 
their light to glance through the dim, ¢ gray 
haze which wr: apped the heavens. A ‘thin 
snow lay lightly on the earth, lie lace 
upon a negro’s arm, and the noise and 
commotion around was deafening, thor igh 
inspiring. 

The flames prankt madly from the roof, 
| lighting with a wild, stolid glare the red 
brick chimneys which stood immoveable 
spectators, while their stiff, dim shadows, 


now faint and mystic, now black as Ere- 


the neighbouring houses at the bidding of 
the fire. The windows, on the opposite 
side of the street shone red with ve xation, 
as though they woul ld aid the fireman to 
extinguish the fiend who woke them from 
their dun midnight rest. From the upper 
story windows two long tongues of fire, 
wild with drouth, lapp <l the de WY air, 
frantically and in vain striving to find sur- 
cease to their unearthly agony. As yet 
the fire had hot visibly attac ked the 
part of the house. 
chiefly in the rear. 
] 
l 





lower 
It evidently was 
Up and down went 
ie sturdy fellows at 
clack—elack they went, like 
monster death-rattles, and away the water 
flew, hissing and splashing, straight to 
its destination, like one that fears he ean 
do no good, but determined to sacrifice all 
in the attempt, follows the bent of his 
made-up will, and is never seen again. 
The dreadful panorama flitted before 
my eyes in a moment. Then my friend? 
but he was safe; I heard them say so 
| But my books, my darling 
than all these were two relies—gifts, I 
would save before the books, dear as they 
were to me. My mind was pe rfec tly in 
command now. The fright of the sudden 
dream-waking was gone. I was myself. 
|| borrowed a coat from a bysti under, as I 
had but my night dress on, and de termined 
to mount the ladder and save the pictures 
of my father and mother. I mv have 
|them. At that momenta slight flame shot 
across the window of my room, 
| from my desk. No time was to be lost. 


es ° +7 
the arms of t noble 


the engines ; 


books, and more 


farthest 


i “Wretched is he who dares not’ 
whispered a voice, and clasping my ears 
| 

) with my hands to exclude the rest of the 


verse, I darted across the street. A loud 
shout of joy attracted my attention to the 


| bus. flitted and gamb olled on the walls of 





The Fire 


door of the house, which was flung open, 
[ran towards it. Sidney, with his boy 
in a faint, dashed down the steps His 
wife, surrounded by a group of female 
neighbors. Se a sage and as he 
neared her, she fell in a silent ecstasy, 
overcome W ith the al a pearance of her 
husband boy. A horrid pang shot 
through my brain— 

“Where’s Lilla,” I gasped. 

‘In the house, Bessy.’ — 

I heard no more. The 
yield to my feet, at the time that 
they felt as if pushing me up. In a mo- 
ment l was at the door of the « 
My life in one blow and the door 


and 


stairs seem to 


same 


rane 


room 
went. The back part of the room was in 
flames. and a stream of fire came thre ugh 


adjoining room. in W hich 
Lilla slept I frantieca lly 
name of the girl \ voice 
nursery. Wrapping 

I darted through 

but sensible. 
bianket, to 
order 


the door of the 
the nurse and 

roared out the 
answered from the 
my arms 
the flame The girl. 
was } hild 


across mv face 
pale 

tying the child in the 
which she had 
to drop it out of the window, which looked 
into the garden To carry both’ I could 
not. I thought for a and snatch- 
ing the ehild, plac 1 it on the flo wr by my 
feet, whilst [forcibly pushed Bessy into the 
loop « i the blank« { Before she was se: 
itside the 
prayer 


' 
1 
go the 


attached a sheet, in 
] 
secona, 


irc 
my intent she was on 
window. Thepoor girl ejaculating a 
mentioned the child’s name I let 
sheet, and snatching up Lilla, who was fas 
asleep, Ww rapped some clothes a her, 
and almost flew through the doorway. The 
fire had greatly Ine reased. How I kept 
my feet on the stairs | now cannot imagine 
I was down the first flicht the 
lobby which led to my study 
thought. The fire, in forked flashes, 
leaping up from ben 


conscious of 


. } 
round 


and Ol 
is Lit k as 
Was 
over the balus- 
eht of stairs 
and had already 
intent, on the 


hich I 


lobby, on wh 


7 


trade, and across the second fli 
which led to the hall. 
grasped, with devastaing 
foremost part of th 
stood The door of my room on the land 
ing was on fire. I knew it to be unlocked, 
but dare not go near it, | was beside the 
door to the Doctor’s room—t he bac ‘k one ; 
with a hopeles spirit Lt ried the handle 
fortunately it was unlocked—in a 
it yielded : I pushed in ial the 
of the air acting with the wind from below 
drew the fire after me; I felt it 


second 
suction 


scorch 


side 
' 


Hunted. 
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ing my legs. As I rushed in, my head 


downwards, my face struck against some- 
thing on nearing the folding doors: the 


rattled. as 
‘Fire! 
the password 


skel ton nearest 
though to prevent my passing. 
Fire!” I madly shouted, 
flashing to my thought, and made a plunge 
forward The skeleton grappled at my 
head, and stayed me | distinetly felt the 
cold arm bones twine across my forehead. 
and jerked a pace backward to disentangle 
myse lf from such a fearful embrace. The 
fire was getting unbearabl » in the rear, and 
L he ar d voices in my own room and spl: ash 
water My jerking back only the 
fixed me in an unearthly 
the grasp of the skeleton became 
head 


my 


the lobby 


ing of 
more inevitably 
dilemma : 
firmer, and my 
ble 


became almost im- 
hy rT} | to free my- 


— ” T ane ] 
mova i raised 
? 
i avens, 


self by esperate effort, and hi 
what was my r that my 
y encased between the ribs 
of the skeleton. The truth then 
<i on my mind. On entering the 
room my head caught in the e irtilage of 

to free 


the chest. every attempt I made 


a ¢ 
horror to diseove 
ad was firmly 


iif 
il 


and spine 
. i 


my it forcing my head into the ghostly 
helmet which now sat upon it, the neck 
and sk haking like a portentous plume 
ind the ribs, like vizor, ti llissing my 
face i rms hm my shoulders 
nd vn t irds leeping ¢ hild, and 
tl xtremities swung by my side, 


against my legs as thon gh sp ur- 


ring me fiendishly on to exertio 

For a moment my hair st aie erect, ant 
a chill perspiration from my forehea 
sreased the cold bones which locked my 
palpitating ] s but momen- 
tary, for the dread of my situation restored 
ess, and suddenly a strange devil- 
became unusua lly 


* 
4 
A 
} 
i 


j mi: 

iY re 

LET pies Chis wa 
i 


my cool 


try possesst d me | 
cool, and by a well Girecton jerk of the 
head soon freed the <eleton from the 


hook which held it in its » woe place, and 
dd urt< d r ugh the folding doors I fan- 
cied a groan came from the lone skeleton 
as his comrade left him to perish. All 
movements passed as quick as 
As I or the skeleton, for we were both 
rattled into the room. I caught a view 
] tween the win- 
The jicture was most 

unearthly. Giving a yell, I capered with 
a wilful love of the grotesque, jerked from 
winging the arms and legs, 


one, 


of myself in the ~nirror bi 


dows opposite 


to side, s 
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and singing with a fantastic joy the well 
remembered line of Williams’ humorous | 
poem, 


“ Old fellow rattle your lank phalanges.” 


He seemed to enjoy the sport vastly, and 
did not need my desire to rattle his old | 


bones. A fireman who, straddled on the 


window-sill, was directing the water to- | 


wards the far corner of my room, which 
was one mass of flame, dropped the hose 
and disappeared down the ladder with a 
dismal moan. 

Presently another fireman, thinking, no 
doubt, that his comrade fainted through 
exertion, appeared at the window and 
laying hold of the hose directed the 
water across the room. 
prevented him from catching a distinct 
view of me. 
ed the room somewhat. and without know- 
ing it the fireman poured a full stream 

right over my head, and it splashed of the 
skull of the skeleton. sprinkling my face 
and dripping from rib to rib down on the 
child. for whom I cared more than for 
myself. 

“ Hallo !—you old simpleton, 
ed, at the same time bowing crotesquely 
and shaking the “Keep your 
holy water for the next world. T want 
none of it, and I uttered a wild laugh 
with a bone shaking accompi iniment. 

One look of wonder comingled with 
horror, and he disappeared even more 
quickly than his predecessor 

How far my of diablerie would 
have carried me I know not, but as I was 
in the act of bowing a most gracious sa- 
laam to the boney signor in the mirror, 
the spirit voice loudly crooned, 


bones. 


love 


“ Fire—fire—fire ! 
Ob, happy is he who cares not, 
But wretched is he who dares not 
Flee with the wind, 
Leaving 


all, save his mind, 


Sebind 
In the smoke with its sire, 


The fire.”’ 


And from the rose the loud cho 


rus of 


strects 


“Fire—F ire—F iret!” 


At that moment a portion of the ceiling 
came down with a crash, and the pent up | ing 


The current of 
air driving the smoke towards the window | 


The current of water clear- | 


‘ T shout- | 


| fire and —_ from the room abore. 
| streamed in a scorching stream through 
the ne iy hla aperture. The thick 
| black smoke was stifling, and the fire 
| which prankt through it appeared more 
| horrible by the contrast of the blackness. 
fire red as Plegethon, and smoke black as 
the infernal shades through which it runs, 
Snatching what artic les of weari ing ap- 
parel I could lay my hand on I strode 
toward the window with them. Take 
eare of my clothes,” I shouted as I bent 
through the window and flung the m out. 
[ cannot picture the consternation which 
seized the multitude at the appearance of 
the strange apparition. Suddenly the 
noise ceased, the engines stopped, the 
crowd recede d One or two more coura- 
geous than the rest shouted. \ ghost.” 
‘The Devil’s in the house.” and stifled 
| murmurs broke on my ear,as when a deaf 
man fancies he hears noises 

After flincing = clothes out—str: ange 
appendages for a skeleton, by the way—I 
returned for the er tin box ¥ 
tained my manuscripts, the pictures of my 
father and mother, my letters and other 
things important tomyself. The little Lilla 
now became uneasy, and the fear of her 
anxiety to get down 
hand I vot out of 





2 2 a 
hich Ccon- 


waking increased my 
the ladder. Box in 


the window, and, standing on the first 
step nearest the a flung the box into 
the street. As eached o > pavement 


the people fled bole it in directions, 
and immediately the wii ‘up horror of 
the crowd burst forth in a dire yell as I, 
fronting the ‘t. made a cautious de- 


ty 
SLTe¢ 


scent. My head was invisible, and L be- 
gan to fear the feelings of the crowd. I 
felt I had earried my devil try too far. 


They coul | dise ern but the ski ull nor idi ing 
moekin gly and the extremi 
hop ping from step to ste] The appear- 
ni valtiti ude 
and looked wistfully into 
each othe rs faces - hey had lost some of 
their fear, too, and were stealthily ap- 
foot of the ladder [ felt 
my only certain hope of safety 
| presence of the child. With this conelu- 
| waved one arm and shouted, 

The child—the child—savep!” and 
[ held Lilla as fa me as I was able, 
multitude. At this mo- 
movement awoke her, and, look- 
ied aloud in fright at 


at th mM. 


ance - the ie ame ominous 


They 


hi isp TY d 
a 1 
preaching the 
was in the 
sion 


r from 


to convince the 
ment the 
up, she serean 
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the ghostly appearance of the nurse which | the island, who rode on the back of the 
carried her ;marvellous Sindbad, as the doctor dis- 

A burst of approval rose from those | mounted the skeleton. Being now safe, 
nearest to the ladder. I leaped the last the full terror of the scenes I had just 
three steps with a firm foot, but landing | passed through, and the horrid death I 
safely almost stagge ‘red into the arms of had just escaped, visited me and sat upon 
the doctor. I st ypped his anxiety and my brain with a crushing weight. My 
evident querulousness by exclaiming, “my legs, which were badly seared, shook under 
little Lilla is safe! ti ake this devil from! me. The moment after a life ese ape is of 


mv back, he zow/d come, take care of more torture than an hour in effecting it. 
him.” [ heard the engines again at play. I 
“My God,” said Sidney, “ what a spec- looked towards my room and could dis- 
tacle !”? tinctly see the fiery tongues licking the 
‘ Ay,” said I, taking a strange turn of papers, my notes of many a weary night’s 


philosophy. “ Here we are, our Being in labor from the edge s of the book-shelves 
three links—the child—the man—the where they were pinned, into sparks and 
skeleton—l rom the eradle to the grave smoke, and the flame creeping among the 
Here we are, the world in a trio; and books like red serpents. My head grew 
earth, air, fire and water chanting a cha- | dizzy—my eyes swam. The multitude of 
otic quartette Oh. do take this cursed people seemed tumbling head over heels, 
fellow from my back.” laughing and dancing around me, and the 
“God bless you. sir, and the darlint air was full of red imps. My arm slid 
infant,” ejaculated Bessy, who in the! from Sidney’s shoulder, my knees quiv- 
fright had escaped unhurt from her fall. ered and touched the snowy pavement. 
as she pressed Lilla wildly, but fondly to “The tin box—Sidney 2 ither—mo- 
her bosom ther’””—and I knew no more 


7 


I could not but think of the old man of 


REPUBLICAN SKETCHES.—-CONTINUATION. 


CICEROACCHIO: OR, THE ROMAN PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER V.—CONTINUED. | their secraggy forms vibrating to the winds. 
'The neck was secured in an iron collar. 

upon which the name of their owners was 
engraved Nailed to the cross was a sign, 
| upon which these words were written: 

“Lep by his ancestor, the English lord |‘ Hung for haying repeatedly refused to 


DREAM OF LORD JOHN, OR A PAGE OF IIS- 


rORY IN THE FORM OF A VISION 


directs | his steps towards the cross. hoping | pay TITHE ihe 

that a moment of prayer will calm his 

soul and rest his heart He bends his}. ~7!™™! ithes are the tenth part of the gross 
: : ee : | Increase yearly arising from the profits seh stock 

head be fore the sien of Redemption. and | of lands, and the personal industry of mankind. 


are due of common right to the parson, or (by en- 


] 


a2 ‘ : : “o *. | These. br s ancient and positive Is f the la 

as a supplication to his Creator. lifts his These, by the ancient and positive law of the land 
| 

discharged. 


eyes up towards heaven to implore mercy 





| dow ment) tothe vicar; unless specially 


and obtain his blessing. Horrible ! His | (Blackstone.) 

tE r 7 :s - cording t he ding ice 
looks had no sooner taken this direction. 'RENCH TITHI oe ording to the ordinanc . 
| of Francis the First, 1545, Henry a ee 1548, 
than he recoiled with a shriek, bounding and Henry the Third, 1880 . King s of France, the 


on his feet like a wounded deer. Three | farmer had to make the declaration of th > probable 
amount of his crops to the | carate of his parish, be- 


Skele i yore cnenea » : eposea 7 = a 7 7 
kel tous were suspended on the cross, fore he could take it off the ground which produced 
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’ exclaims Lord John, with a 
cross 1s sullied with 


“ What !’ 
shudder, “ 
the crimes of my 
I find an atonement for so many 
ties heaped up through ages, by their ra 
par ious and bloody hands? Who ean 
wash away from my escutcheon this in- 
famous stain Have mercy upon me my 
God, and let me find a place where I can 
forget.’ 

“ And as he achieved these words the 
phantom of the Archbishop, his ancestor 


vanished, and he saw, rapidly crossing his 


even th 


ancestors ¢ 


sight, the bold and manly figure of Cicero- 
acchio, radiant with hope, holding him by 
the hand, and showing him the R 
flac. with the word, Revvs.ic! 

“Bu ae ane head with repul- 
sion from the holy flag, Lord John 
nsported near the eoaren unde! 
: three s 


Oman 


was 
again tra 
the gibb t where the ke le tons were 


still hanging He leaves that spot and 
goes, through a narrow — re, to thi 


church yard, carefully enclos a rail- 
ing, and strewed with m: arb s of the 


most magnificent size and [hese 


stones are sumptuously carved out: the 


stone 


1 
sSuape 


it His declarat 1 was read pub y on Sunday 
mot du t] id t i ] 
for the athering of tl crops, 1n oT says t 
stat that t ir ¢ > iers 
) ( s t 
lues (P ir et i 

ihere ex d prohibition to stack t 6 ils 
ot ryt off belore paying t tit Any 1p 
tract i was to be punished by the confiscation ti 
the profit of the ecclesiastics of all fruits and erains 


thus carried away, together with the horses and 
INARY Pun 
ISHMENTS were to be inflicted in case of rel 


harnesses of the carrier EXTRAORI 


The tithe was to be pt 1iaonthe grossoft 





without deduction of charzes, seeds, agricultural 
expenses, &c. The lords : id noblemnen oald not 
levy any tax before the church was satisfied. The 
reason stated in the aforesaid ordinances was that 
Di test s grand seigne , homm et doit 
ébre érement reconnu. God is a greater Lord 
than man, and must be the first served. 

The rights of the landlord was called champart 


| 
a part of the fi The art » V. of this same or 
dinance s uy s that any landlor d 1 wh 
direct y, ta their due before t 1e priests had taken 
theirs, should i be deprived of his rank, and be held 
; ij / ; 


In sertace, / j ¢ poste? y 





», Cirectly or in 


liors to imrt rison a 


priest, freed ali thei¢ properties trom taxes, their 





h us sir s tn ol i mol rec Vibe § )] liers, a 1d 
a great many other services customary at that tim 
Wh ve ref that the ¢ y of France pos 
sessed four milliards of property, about the third 
part of the whole real estate of France, and thattl 





people, that is to say the peasa ifry, oblige 
the whole expe 
portthe whole bur 
gal monarch, and 
train of thoughts pres¢ 
sufferings of the people 


snses of the state, had also to sup 


lien of a spendthrift co 





a dissolute clergy, what 


onthe 
cruelty of their opPREssoRs! 


Where shall 


iniqui- | 


i'names the 


1 | 
sant themselves to our mind, 
at that time and the 

| for, as Lord Coke 


cautiously expressed to exclude the poor 


Republican Sketches. 


sculptures represent noblemen, che valiers, 
archbishops, prelates of all grades and 
ranks, all personages who, during the feu- 
dal ages. were the great px 
earth, and the oppressors of thy people. 
Their names, cut in the marble. pre- 
cedes the inscription of their titles, and 
their deeds In these 


Englishman finds those 


wers of the 


the enunciation of 
noble 
of his ancestors 

* Moved by the great reminiscenc: ey gis- 
tered by a servile hand, upon the books of 
history, the fame of his ancestors, come to 
his memory and cause his bosom to swell 
with pride. But whilst in that attitude 


the stone statues are rising upon their 


legs. the tombs are uncovered, and his 
forefathers appear before him in flesh and 
in bone. Phey stand, on horsel ick. clad 


like the warriors _ of feudal times. in an 
iron armor, the vizor down, and the lance 


crouched. The flashing of thei ir eyes un- 
der the vizor. gleams, as ligh 
cloud, and the nostrils of their horses 
the flames 

hey stand before 
ind n 
the horses reduce everything around ther 
A new 
rising from the rubbish, strike their 
clances lt niling little village, 
shaded by a grove of trees, and 


crossed by S¢ veral little DrooKs, Whose el- 


Lord John, fixed 
iotionl 3s The flames bre ath d by 
into ashes. and unknown lan 


IS a ) 


fruit 


chanting murmur spr ad life and content- 
ment all around In the midst of that 
delicious picture peasants OF sf rfs or i] 
leins* are seen, an iron collar stretching 
* VILLEINS.—I erthe § t 
Vel 2 sort ol pe In ac sdition ¢ ( I 
S ide, used and « ed in the 1 
wor id belongin both they, their I ane 
ffects, to the lord of the soil, like the rest of the 
attle or stock upon it. They resembled the Spar 
tan // to whom alone the cultar ort and 
was consigned. The arrival of the Nort wi 
admitted them to the oath of fealty, raised tl ten 
ant to a kind of estate superi  todownright s ery, 
but inferior in every other condit 
These villeius, belonging principally to rds ol 
manors, could not leave their k without his 
mission; but if they ran away, or wer 
from | I 
like / ¢ ‘J yn was 
to cat out dun to | f a t : 5 
( nes s, id i ot I ‘ A vil 
» cx ld i t ypr ids OF 
oods; but if he purchased either, 1 might 
enter upon them, oust the villein and seize them Wr 


his own use. 
Villeins were not protected by MaGna CHARTA; 
nullus lil 1o caynalur el nprisonalu Lac, was 
} villein; 


tells us, the lord might beat his 





~~ 
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their necks, another one 
anc les They are followed by dogs, busy 
in chasing before them he rds of hogs, and 

a few stray goats. The name of their 
master's is chiselled upon their collars, as 
a badge of perpetual servitude. 

«These poor victims of feudal oppression 
seem to have lost the consciousness belong- 
ing to human dignity. Their nature had 
been so brutalized, their sentiments so 
often triffled with, and their body over 
burdened with so much labor, that the 
godly which gives contentment to 
man ha d fled with the terror inspired by 
slavery, a terror that 
ment stamped upon their body with bloody 


spe ir k 
personal chastise 


marks ! 

“Unlike the martyrs of old, they have 
suffering for 
who is of the 
poor and the protector of the oppressed, 
cannot exist without faith. That faith, 
divine essence of the soul, where will they 
find it? Ilow can they have faith in those 
ministers of God, since his ministers, 
like their persecutors, hold them in bond- 
age, with as much cruelty, and still more 
perseverai 
the church, archbishops and bishops, 


not even the consolation of 


God: for God, the father 


hold 


feudal ne and exercise even more severe | 


rights than the laity upon their villeins 
Do not their abbots. priests, monks, and 
friars tyrannize over the poor peasant more 
than the landlords themselves? Howcould 
they have faith in God, since those charged 
to teach them His precepts and preach His 
example, are their first tyrants ?* 


villein, and if it be without cause, he cannot have 
any remed\ Bla f 

S ich w 1s l Lidit r of the } ype im ancient 
times ! 

* EccLestasTicat Oppression.—Sir Thos. Smith, 
(Secretary to Edward VI testifies that he never 
knew any villein throughout the realm. The few 


villeins that were rem: inin x at that period of En 

lish movarchy were such only as had belonged to 
bishops, monasteries or other ecclesiastical corpo 
rati ons, i the preceding time of Popery. For, he 
tells us, that “the holy fathers, monks, and friars, 
had, in their confessions, and especially in their 
extreme and | deadly sickness, convinced the laity 
how dangerous a practice it was for one Christian 
man to hold another in bondage: so that temporal 
men, by little and little, by reason of that terr 
their cons« re glad to | 


r in 
ences, We manumit all their 
Villeins. Bat the said holy fathers. with the abbots 
and priors, did not in like theirs; for they 
also had a scruple fo wmpor erish and 
despoil the chu . h > 
were bond to the 
the church had 
LEINS STILL!" 
of Things, p. 74.) 


sort by 
in CONSCIENCE 
so much as to mannmit such as 
ir churches, or to the 


gotten 


manors which 
; and 80 KEP THEIR VIL- 
(Extract from Blackstone. Right 


clasping their | 


ce? Do not the dignitaries of 


‘However, Lord John sees a man rising 
from their ranks, ae to their 
heart, rendered callous by adversity. His 
large black eye his pows rful gesture, his 
voice resounding like that of a trumpet 
seem to arouse his companions from their 
slumbers. He speaks, and at 
each man felt his near 
grief, anda cold shu 
veins. 

Unhappy companions,” says the 
speaker, “ My brethren in ¢ captivity, who, 
like me, are drinkin; g bitterly the dregs of 
the cup of suffering and distress, let me 
tell you what I saw in the garden of our 
landlord, while [ was busy trimming the 
trees of his orchard. Isaw a hive. 
that hive a great many bees. 
their little cells, And each cell was full 
of honey, and each bee had as much honey 
as she could eat, and no bees 
than another 
seemed perfectly tisfied 9 h: ap Py. 

‘Is not the earth, my brethren,” econ- 
tinued the speaker, great hive, 
and men similar to bees 


move 


his words, 
shrinking with 
Ider ran through their 


ys 
and mm 


each with 


had ey 


more one And the all 


1 
‘like a 


‘Hach bee has a right to the portions 
of honey necessary to its subsistance, and 
if there are among wanting the 
necessaries of life, it is because justice and 
d from our midst. 

‘Men, equal between each other, are 
born for God alone. 

‘No man has the power to say to 
another, ‘ Thou art born for me.’ Tf he 
says so, do not believ: for that man 
tells a lie. 

That man who says in his heart, ‘T 
am not like other men, but men have been 
given to me, to be submitted to my com- 
mand, and to dispose of them, and of what 
belong to them, according to my fancy “ 
that man is Satan. : } 

‘ Brethren! when you see a man sent 
to the rack or hung, don’t say that man is 
bad who had committed a among 
men; for he is perhaps a good man, who 
wanted to be useful to his fellow men, and 
who is punished by his oppressors 

“ When you seea manor or a village in 
flames, and the villeins butchered for their 
revolt against their landlords, don’t say, 

‘That people is violent and wants to dis- 
turb peace upon earth: 

“ For that people is a people of martyrs, 
dying for the salvation of mankind.” 

And while that man was speaking, all 


men any 


charity have disappe 


Sa 
fim, 


erime 





was silent, and the pulsation of the hearts of | 


the multitude around him, were alone 


heard. 
word of liberty, 
words of the Gospel being read to him in 
a language which he did not understand ; 
but he had expressed it in his way, and his 
speech was so full of noble ideas and gene- 
rous sentiments, that Lord John reflected 
upon what he had said, and a deep ‘aa 
burst out from his breast. When he raised 
his head to examine more closely the ora- 
tor. he saw in his features a strong resem- 
blance to the features of Ciceroacchio. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A JESUIT IN PETTICOATS. 

We must now leave the English Lord 
to the dismal haunting of his dreams, and 
return to a more agreeable, and less un- 
happy 

Our readers undoubtedly 
that the Signora Savini, after having ful- 
filled her message to Lord Minto, 
her husband coming, left the room with 
the hurry of a thrush at the approach of 
an owl, not that the placid countenance 
and quiet demeanor of the landlord of the 
“ Angel of the Fi ld,” had anything 
with the preying appetite of 


creature. 
remember, 


seeing 


analogous 


the ravenous bird—but. because uneasy 
consciences are apt to take alarm the 
wore easily even when in security. Thus 


acting as a murderer, who always sees 
treading in his steps, the avengful ghost 
of some policeman, or the terrible shadows 
of their victims. Once out, the Signora 
Savini, flew with the swiftness of a nymph 
escaping the embrace of a satyr, through 
the numerous by-lanes, in the midst of 
which the “ Angel of the Field” was en- 
circled. Having arrived at a certain point, 
where the lane was abruptly broken by a 

projecting building, she turned on the 
left, and climbed a little outside 
the greatest part of which was let into the 
thick wall, whilst the other part protrud- 
ing outw: ards, without any railing nt- 
ed a real aby: ss, open under the fo t of the 
The Signora, notwithstanding 


stairs, 


ress 


visitor. 


the danger, bol: dly mounte d, and stopping 
before a little plain pine door, she gave 
three taps, and the door opened. 
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A young country girl, tw ty ye ars old. 
bloomi ng like a moss rose out of her yel- 


That man did not pronounce the vet corset, appeared on the rena id. As 
for he did not know it, the | 


47 
Luey em] 


soon as the two women met, 
ed each other. 

“¢ My dear Carlotina !” said the 
tende rly pressing the young 
bosom. 

“Carissima Madalena!” retorted the 
girl, with no less veracity of sentiments, 
* How pleased I am to see you! sure you 
me ample cause of grumbling, for 


rac- 


Sienora. 
ir] on her 


gave 

neglecting me so long,—but I love you go 
| much, that the mere satisfaction of seeing 
you, makes my anger evapor ate.’ And 


thus saying, she took the ignora inside 


of her little room, and nani her sit in the 


| only arm chair she possessed. 


** Dear Carlotina,” replied the Signora, 
“‘ dont bear any grudge against me. If ] 
was free to my conduct, accord- 
ing to the pulsation of my heart, I would 
come you every day ; for you know 
I look upon you as my own child, my 


regulate 


to See 


' di irling, the obje et of my cd arest aff ction; 


vou as | should, it is 
but because | 


and if I do not treat j 
not because I don’t wish, 
cannot do it.”’ 

“If reciprocity of affection could be 
proved by mere words, I would say to you, 
what is not yet in my power 
another way, and that my affection for 
that my heart feels what 


1) » 
all My 


to show, in 


you is natural, 
my lips cannot express, and that 
desire is to find the op barns of testifi- 


ing to you, that my devotion to your per- 
son is as unbounded as my gratitude.’ 
“ Poor little dear Carl ytina,’?’? re plied 


in taking the hands of 
‘upon her a 
lly dis- 
an expression of feign¢ d 
** Poor little dear Carlotina !” 

‘‘T don’t ask you, how is the Signor 
Savini,’’ said C nsletine. ‘¢] see him every 
day. It was from him that I learned your 
absense from your home, and your visit at 


the Signora Savini. 
the young girl, and directin 
glance, where treac hery was aki cH ili u 
simulated, eal 


sympathy. 


Rome,”’ 

“‘ Yes, dear,” said the 
instead of grumbling about it, you 
to show yourself * thankful for the news I 
bring to you. For, lowering 
_ voice, and gently clapping the hands 

f the young girl, one against the other, 
7 went to visit the soldiers in their bar- 
racks, and their I saw a handsome serjeant 


Sigenora, “ and 
ought 


said. she, 


| who spoke to me about a lady of my ac- 





~~ 


— - 
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quaintance, and who said, that I ought to | 


his name, wiekewnn lL met 


kiss her in 
her.” 
Signora jumped upon her feet, and clasp- 
ing the head of Carlotina, kissed her, and 
Tre- -kissed he ms as if possesse dd by a Super- 
natural fit of affections. 

The young girl b lushed up to her eyes 
with confusion. Her cheeks, her neck, 
her bosom, seemed to have been steeped 
in that purple juice so abundantly fur- 
nished by the bright sun of Italy. 

“Wy do you blush so?’ exclaimed 
the aie “Why! my dear, is it a 
crime tolove? Are you not young, hand- 
some, and lovely ? have you not eyes as 
bright as a diamond, hair as dark as a 
raven, and lips rosy as coral? My dear, 
when I was at your age, and could boast 
of your advantages, I would not suffer a 
man to pass by without his immediately 
falling in love with me 

“ Well, carissima Madalena,” 
young girl, in drawing her chair 
that of the Signora, ‘ since you know so 
well the empire of man’s love upon woman’s 
heart, you will pity mine. Tell me, then, 
tell me, quick, what my dear Adrian said 
about me. How is it that he does not 
write to me, and why am I so long with- 
out hearing anything of him ?” 

“ Dear Carlotina,” replied the Signora 
Savini, affecting a great composure, and 
taking a serious air, ‘I have to speak to 
youabout your Adrian. But, as what I 
have to tell you is rather of a delicate na- 
ture, please to look around, lest anybody 
should hear us talk.”? 


said the 
nearer 


The young girl, frightened by these 
words, and the serious air of the Signora, 


rose up, went around the room, opened the 
door, looked outside, and, after having 
convinced herself that the words pro- 


nounced inside could not reach any human | 
seat, at the feet of 


ears, she resumed her 
the wife of Signor Savini, and raising her 
blue eyes towards her, her glane e ex- 
pressing both curiosity and anxiety, she 
prepared herself to listen with confidence 
and attention. 
“What I want from you, Carlotina,’ 

said she, “is a full and sincere answer to 
the questions Lam going to address to you. 


And to m: ike you aware of the importance | 


of what I h: a to say, learn that the Holy 
Father is interested in it.” 


And in finishing her sentence, the | 


In pronouncing these words the two 
women made the sign of the cross. 

‘Has your Adrian ever communicated 
to you what his political opinions were ?” 

cc Never,” said the young girl. 

‘ Has he ever let you guess what they 
as become, should a revolution break 
out in Italy 7’ inquired the Signora. 

Here the young girl leaned her head 
upon her h: ind, and seemed to inte rrogate 
her memory. 

“¢T cannot positive ly answer your ques- 
tion on that point,” replied Carlotina. 
‘¢ T have a confused reminiscence to have 
heard him speak of Giuseppe Mazzine.” 

“Well! what did he say concerning 
him ?” inquired the Signora, fixing her 
glance upon the young girl. 

“‘ Ag far as I can recollect,’ returned 
Carlotina, ‘* he pronounced him to be a 
rood Italian, a true friend of liberty, a 
man who loved his country beyond any- 
thing else, and the population of Rome as 
his own children. Ido not recollect to 
have heard him speak on any other sub- 
ject.” 

‘Did you ever hear him say anything 
against his Holiness ?” inquire .d the Sig- 


nora. 
sé God forbid!”’ exclaimed the girl. 
“He is too.good a Catholic, and re spects 


too mue wh our Sante 
taken such a liberty.” 


Pad , 


for having 


*The title “‘ Papa,” (the Itali 


an word for Pope,) 
has been declared, by some 


, to have been derived 


from the two first letters of the Latin words Pater 
Patrum, (father of fathers, &c.,) by others from the 
initials of Petrus Apostolus Potestaten Accipiens, 
Peter the Apostle receiving power, as ety m logy 
which perfectly describes the continual object of 


the head of the charch. 


However, it is generally 
admitted that the 


word Pope is derived from Papa, 


(or father,) a title borne by ALL THE BISHOPS, and 
not exclusively by one, during the first seven or 
eight centuries. 

At the time when Constantine divided the whole 


Roman world into four Prefectures, the whole em- 
pire, says Gibbon, was divided into thirteen great 
Diocesses, each of which equalled the measare of 
a powerful kingdom. 

The bishopric of Rome enjoyed all the privileges 
ofa Metropolitan over all the bishops of the prov- 
inces subject to the vicar of the city. In like man- 
ner the bishop of Milan exercised the power of a 
Metropolitan over all the ler the vicar 
of Italy, who was a civil officer, and one of the four 

Prefects selected by Const untine. 

“At that time,” says Powell, “no clear evidence 

appears that any of the fathers of the three jirst 
. or any council, ever maintained the doc- 
| trine of the divine right of bishops ALONE to be 
successors of the Apostles, and to ORDAIN and 
| pi ERN pastors as well as people 

| n A. D. 580, John. bishop of Constantinople, 
amen assumed the title of Universal Bishop, the 


bishops un 


centuries 


| 


ae 
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‘“‘Did he say nothing about the Cardi- 
nal 7” 

‘6 No”? 

‘“« Nothing against the priests ?” 

“No.” 

“‘ Nothing against the police :’ 

s¢ No.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said the Signora with 
a gesture full of spite, and at the 
time, casting’upon Carlotina that sinister 
i peculiar to her physiognomy, 
say to me is true, and [ have 


) 
same 


you 
0 reason to believe your intention is to 
ve me, your lover is a dangerous 
man,”’ 

‘+ How is that ? 


exclamation of sorrow, 





” said Carlotina, with an 


the 


showing that 


imputations had made all the chords of 


her heart vibrate and tremble: ‘* Howis 


that?” 


““My dear child,” said with an affectionate 


. . . 7 
tone of voice, the landlady of the ** Ange/ 


of the Fields,’ “it isa painful duty to me to 
unravel to your eyes the heart of the man 
you love, and to show his corruption. 
But since in doing so, | prevent yours from 
following the same course, since by warning 
1 in time, 1 may save you from the grasp 
itan, since by opening your eyes you will 
A i 


ithe precipice where sooner or later 
] . iF, each 
and him must be engulfed and perish, 











{ was sent to the bishops of his d 
s ni vius, t bist » ol tome, a 
st th yitious presentation of the Easter: 
rou ought not, says h ac \ 
8 i c shi p, ul ss ye | 
pose to depart away from the communion of th 
bishor 8 Gregory the Great, writing some tin 
after onthe same s ibject. says, A those who 
ve read t gospel know well that PETER is not 
c d the UNIVERSAL APosTLE, and yet, 





my fellow-priest John seeks to be called the Uni 
VERSAL BIsHoP.” 

‘To humble the pride of the Patriarch of ( 
>» Patriarch of Rome assumed the unpre 


ot Servus-Servorum, 


onstan- 


servant Ol ser 
s, a title which is still assumed by his succes 
But Boniface IIl. broke 


until the sixth ce 





sors.” that equality of 


rank which had, itury, existed 
: ' 





among all bis ops of the Catt world, and ob 
tained ym Phocas, ‘ apta n-General of Rome 
commanding for the Emperor at Constantinople, 


the title of 
CHURCHES OF CHURCH OTF 
Rome, h the preémi 
and be Heap of all other churches. Thus 
bishop of Rome, 


THe UNIVERSAL HEAD OF ALL OTHER 
CHRIsT, and that the 
nceforward, should have 
nence 
that pretension 
in 591, had 
of John. his fellow 
called 
ferred upon one of his successors, only lifteen years 
alterwards. This is recorded by Baronius, a Ro 
man Catholic historian. Thas was contirmated the 
first step towards spiritual and temporal absolu 


tism. 


which Gregory, 
indignantly condemned, in the person 


priest of Constantinople, and 


the assumption of Anti-Ci rist, was con 





oc if 
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you will overlook, I hope, the grief I am 
going, against my will, to cause you. 
Listen to me, my dear Carlotina, listen to 
me,” added the Signora, in seeing the 
young girl rise and walk with an in xpress 
ible degree of agitation to-and-fro across 
the room. 

** No, Madam! no!” replied Carlotina, 
with indignation ; ‘* No, Madam! 
not, [ must not believe you. My 
is incapable of sullying his name 
act that does not ert with the strictest 
notions of honor.” 

“¢ Carlotina,” said the Signora, tak- 
ing her by the arm, and forcing her gent- 
ly to sit on her chair: ‘* Carlotina, my 
dear, you know if I love you 
Carlotina, when your father 
dis d, who went to th dreary 
both corpses were laying in their bed, and 


I ecan- 


Adrian 


, 1} . 
ell me, 
and mother 


rooms, where 


you, as pale as them, broken-hearted, and 
half dead, without either strength enough to 
leave the room, or moral courags to form 
an idea of your own—who, in that instant, 
when everybody was forsaking you—when 
you had not a single friendly hand to dry 
up the tears of | ; ( 
sustain your trembling steps ; 
hour, when God and man s 
abandoned you -who, then, 
opened your door and sat down by you! 
‘You, Madam,” said Carlotina, chok- 


ing with emotion. 


not an arm to 
who at that 
d to have 


Carl tina, 


your eyes, 


“6 Who,” continued the Signora, ** who, 
when the cround had vered the mortal 
remains of your parents, took you by tl 
hand, conducted you from tl tt] ut 


death had rendered desolate and fright- 
ful ?” 

i You,” muttered the young girl, with 

a trembling voice and down-cast eyes ; you 
%’° 

“ Who comforted you, by teaching you 

to rule your life upon the life of our Lord 

Christ, and by unfolding to your eyes the 

sufferings he had endured for us. show- 

ed you how to bear with your own afflic- 


9? 


tious ? 
** You,” repli 
into tears, you—— 
os W ho, after 
little peace 
ed to the 


necessaries of 


d Carlotina. ready to melt 


39 


e 


imparted a 


mind, furnish- 


havine 


to your 
poor girl, 
life, 
where to hide her from the tempest, with- 
out even a piece of bread to 
mouth, worse, without a mother’s heart to 


destitute of the 


without a shelter 


put in her 
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receive her confidence and console her 
sorrows, who took her, and opening all the | 
tenderness of her bosom, supplied her 
wants, fed and clothed her, sheltered 
her, and gave her back, through her affec- 
tion, the mothe r she had lost ? 

“ You, Carissima Dona, you,”’ said the 
young § girl incapable of yiel ling any longer 
to the suffocation provoked by the re cap- 
jtulation of the benefits she had received. 
“You,” said bursting into tears, 
and throwing herself into the arms of the 
Bignora Savini 

“ And do you believe, ungrateful child,’ 
said the artful woman, pressing the in- 
experienced girl to her bosom, **do you 
believe that 1, your secon: d moth rr, would 
be willing to call sorrow upon you and 
open the door of your heart for the 
mere pleasure of seeing it blight the joys 
of your } youth, and bring trouble into your 
future life ? Dear Carlotina ! How ean you 
suppose me guilty of suc +h a crime? How 
can you imagine for a single instant that | 
would raise a cloud upon your calm and 
limpid existence, had [ not the certitude 
that you are at this very moment walking 
in the midst of a tempest whose blast 
will, at an unexpected hour, shake and 
perhaps break down the felicity raised by 
the magnifying glass of your imagination, 
in . future near at hand ? 

“ Carissima Dona !”’ muttered the young | 
girl involuntarilly, impressed with the 
solemn words and earnest expression of the 
Signora. ‘“‘ I understand your love and 
the affection you bear to me, I feel the im- 
mense amount of gratitude I owe you and 
I am conscious of my impotence 
torepay you. But what has all this to do 
with my attachment to Adrian? Tell me, 
dear mother,’ added Carlotina, throw- 
ing her arms around the form of Mr. 
Savini’s wife, and looking at her with that 
indiscribable expression of the eyes, 
peculiar to the woman who loves; “ teli | 
me if you are not a little afraid to see your | 
child sh: ure, with another, an affection ‘that 
you covet undivide d for yourself ? 

“ Why, Miss,” replied the Signora, un- 
easy at observing with what stubbornness 
the young girl was defending her lover, and | 
how diffic ult would be the task to raise in 
her mind a suspicion against him. ‘ Mer- 
tyonme! Signorina, are you going to 
accuse me of treachery ? or do you suppose 
me cruel enough to trifle with your senti- 
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she, 


also 





|hands as for a 


duty 
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ments for the mere sake of egotistic love. 
No—disabuse yourself—what [ say here 
is as pure of alloy as truth itself.” ~ 

‘¢ Well, dear mother, if what you have 
to impart to me about Adrian is so = 
ble, why don’t you tell it to me all : 
once, and do you let me linger in esa 
of sneeiah 3? ? 

‘“* Beware !” said the Signora, “ your 
| little head takes fire at the least imputa- 
| tions against your lover ; because, when I 

speak of him, you let your imagination 


- alk quicker than your reason, and be- 


cause instead of listening to Wisdom’s ad- 
vice, you seem rather disposed to hear the 
beating of your heart aa the whims of 
your fancy. Why, Miss, did I not see you 
ready to quarrel with your mother because 
she dared to speak against the object of 
your love 7” 

‘“ Exeuse me, 
Carlotina, in 


dear 
joining 


mother,”’ 
her 


replied 
pretty 
prayer, ‘° see — must 
[ not be like other girls of my 


is it not what you said to me some 
”? 


wo 


age ! 
time 
ago ¢ 

‘* Yes,” responded the Signora, with 
smile ; ‘‘except, however, that the girls 
of your age listen to their ‘mother, even if 
what they have to say is contrary to the 
opinion of their daughters ; whilst you, lit- 
tle rebel, have for more than a quarter of 
an hour completely set aside the voice of 
by lending a favorable ear to the 
voice of your inclination.” 

‘* Well, mother,” I am going to listen 
exclusively to the first— sp “ak, and I will 


try to be as attentive as to the service of 





| the mass—speak, dear mother.” 


‘** | am glad to see you becoming a little 
more rational,” said the Si: gnora, seeing 
the young girl disposed to lend her ear to 
what she intended to reveal. ‘“* But as 
what I have to communicate, requires @ 
few preliminary remarks, you will be care- 
ful not to interrupt me, if I take a little 
circuit, before jumping to the subject you 
have so exclusively at heart.” 

* Well, mother, goon. I promise not 
to interrupt you.’ 

*“T do not a my dear Carlotina, if 
you are aware that, in the midst of Italy, 
under that sunny sky which makes fruit so 
sweet, and voices so melodious, you ever 
heard of a secret society, living in dark- 
ness, feeding upon intrigues, and work- 
ing slowly, “and underhand towards un- 
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chaining earth, the dominions 
hell ?’ 
“ Never. 
“That society,” continued the 
‘‘ entertains the most abominable 
were they for a 


would bring 


upon 


Mother,”’ smiled Carlotina. 
Jesuitic 
female, 
doctrine ; doctrine, which, 
single minute triumphant, 
upon us the anger of Heaven, and cause 
like formerly, for Gomorrha and Sodom, a 
rain of fire and brimstone.” 

“God bless us, Mother, 1 hope my 
Adrian has nothing to do with such a so- 
eiety !”’ replied the young girl with a shud- 
der. 

oo 
without apparently noticing the objection, 


is composed of a handful of rascals, plot- 

ing and accomplishing in the dark receses, 
go ther with th 

thither to 


at society.”’ continued the Signora,. 


e 


of some ruined palaces, 
»bbers and 


assassins, going 


seek for a shelter, the most villanous 
schemes that imagination can dream of, 


perjure themselves, and are 





fiven up to the most outrageous infamy 
against our mother the church, againt our 
H sas rt extract ¢ i cater 
ane I italy. through the ’ 
Jesnits,. and 1 i by t partisans tl 
action. as t lefinit of the principles b e 
t ! vb ins This cates sm 1s iwked a 
in t ‘ 1 ec t : vratis 
i i) na 8 t t he ({ ch a 
i rs a the M ‘ t sive 
f count it 
calon iw ft try t t 
and s ed a n Let the cat 
cbism 8s 1 
Q. W t Liberty ? 
ye { l ( ST und 1) r 
arb i { r suc a tr npl 
areizgn, § sand 8! s stea ot t 
ast i t to be ire ¢ t s 
Q. W s | n ta 
i I t it ] nei or, a t 
rais t lication 
con s G&G I Let n 
GQ \ rnit 
‘Pie e! the poor, t In 
a 3 t ‘ and. if neces ' 
Q. \ 1 unders 1 by workman ? 
1. The yorer Who gets bis | ay, and does ne 
wi 
QW you understand by meritorious met 
under re can regime? 
{4 The ie who having never done a iy thing is 
found by his ver i t ible to do everythin 
oO. W t the f nm ¢ th Revolutionists 7 
4. Rev itionists have no religion W ere the 
gouy to admit the existence ol God, they wou 
stri tt eat sles Liberty, Equa ty, 
and | t The reason is for them, that God 
beiu iA d spotically ruling the Universe 
ean l ther the equal 1 the brother of an) 
man 
Such are the ideas and sentiments sent to th 
republicans of Europe, by the Catholic Church, aud 


ite sovereigns of tle old continent ! 


the @osvil 


f | fathers of the sacred college, 
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a thing 
Holy Father 


and, 
horrible to tell, 
himself.’ 

‘* Why, Mother, even agains 
Padre, Pio NNono ?”? 

“This would amount to nothing,” 
ae the Signor: who being affiliated to 
the - 6 3F 
had not put down as an article of their 
creed, the abolition of the civil power, 
among fathers, the priests, and if, 
blinded by a hellish passion, they did not 
to divide the of the Roman 


States among themselv: 5. 


against 


+ 


our Santa 


re- 


Jesuits, was a Gregorian, they 


our 


think power 


‘** What an abomination,” said the young 
girl, whose pliant mind had been marred 
through the all powerful 
ignorance and 
that such 


at an early age, 
agency of superstition, 
“How is it possible 
how do you eéall them, mother 7— 


men 


they numerous -— 
°?? was rey 


ire they strong ?—are 
ae y° 
do they look like e hi istains ‘al- 


ed by ( 


look upon the despisers of 


who had been taught to 
the 


‘arlotina, 
priests as 
monsters 
‘There is 
them and ch 


: 
between light and dar 


be tween 


is relati m 


no relation 


istians, 


more 
then there 
between good 
Christ and the 


nora ‘* These 


kness, 


] 


evil, between Jesus 
d the Sig 
thing human in their pe 
devilien their ap- 
e pa and elon- 


and 
Dey Ll, 


men have n 


repli 


rsons, 


Coarse is their voice, 


pt arance their features al 


gated, their eyes flash as th ohaahall 
gieam of a spectre, and their ch ins covered 
ard, like those 
W hen they 
the owls 
themselves 


sworn 


a lon rr and re 
barba 


it is du ing 


vith 
of thi 


pulsive a 
rians of the north. 
the night, 
‘| hey 


i@ name OT LIBERs 


move, like 
l 
ind the frogs. style 
with ti ALS, and are 


to their society, 


terrible oaths 
which the YC ill “<] with the odious name ot 


a Young ltaly,? r 


most 


' } 
by the 


oan name Grevorians, was taken by the 
Jesuits a r i wwers, the Sanledesti, dis 
mu themselves from the partisans of | 1X. 
ri ‘ ath of Gregory the XVI. having brought the 
election of Pio IX. who was accused to be tainted 
vith the ideas of you Italy, then were t t 
ision in the charch. One walking with th oe 


to the ir 


r to con 


rais towaraus retorm, the other climging 


rmer priy es, and anwiiling to yis ad. oO 
to the people Henee the enm ty 
tween the Pope and the Jesuits, an 
by the flight of Pio LX. from 
assured for the latter, which 
1 until now. 

this so mach 
and harmony of the Roman Ch 
ung Italy, (Giovine Ttalia,) 
1831, when his exile 


cede anything 
Vinich arose Db 
wh 


enmity, }, encing 


Rome, a supremac 
they ha 


be ime 


> preserve 


instance of boasted 


rous 
un / irco 


t The 
| S . 
|} was founded by Mazzini. in 


society of Yo 


This is but one of 
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“ You frigl 
men the enemies of re ligion : Ee 

“ Who can doubt it!”’ re plie d the Sig- 
nora, starting. ‘* Have they not stamped 
upon their faces, the sti: gma of the mon- 
arch of hell to whom the belong? Look 
at their yuntenance! Why! 
those men are frightened with 
their own conscience, that they bend their 
heads downward, and never raise it up, 
towards heaven, for fear of meeting the 
angry glance of the Almighty !” 

“Tt is because they think, mother— 
“They think ! of what, please, tell me, 
what?’ exclaimed the Signora. “ Yes, 
they think it is true, they think of over- 


ten me, 


siniste1 c 
so much 


” 


5 


throwing thrones and altars, they think of 


leading astray public opinion, so as to 


look on every one who performs an act of 


asahero. They think, yes ! but 
tell me what they think, that an honest 
woman can think of without a blush 7” 

“ Are these Liberals, as you call them, 
excommunicated mother: asked the 


justice 


young oi! l. 
' & Uertainly, for they generally be long to 
secret ties,”’ replie d th e Sien ra, 

“ Mother,” said the young girl, whose 


0c! 


sense of re] 
such an eternal chastisement, the 
dreadful which, to her notion, 
could befall man, ‘“‘ [ hope my Adrian is 
not concerned in that society, nor has any 
connection whatever with its members.”’ 


most 


according 





from G a obliged ) to take refuge at Mar 
seiles l main plan of the Italian patriot was to 
upite the ta membra ot ltaly, ander the na- 
tional banner, and to create an Italian nationality. 
The first members of vouog Italy, were men who 
had been mostly Carbonart, and whose hopes of 
good from the accession of Charles Albert, were dis 
pell ib 3 ( inct. ) / was an edu 
cationa wvement, not merely revolutionary, but 
regeberat e. Their flag disp ayed In Pavoy, ! 

1834, bears ita colors, white, red, and green 

on oO Side I Ly i ity. and Hu ify, ou 
the other. Unity, lndependence, Gov ae oman 
IY; this was its principles in ali its foreign re sla 
tions, as Gop and the PeorLe was in all its labors 
for its countr From this doable principle it de 


and individ 
as was ne 


as, social, political, 
lt was secret, so tar, only, 
ir operations; its exist 
It had a central com 


wal creeds. 
cessary for its interi 
and purpose were 
mittee alroad, to keep up its standard, to 
Commotions with othe and to direct the 
enterprise, and committees in Italy, to saperintend 
the varioas movements. 
oath, or declaration of political belief—a method of 
recognition, especially for the envoys of the 
Ciation;—a branch of cy] a symbol, in 
Memory of the martyrs, and as an imag se of con- 
Staucy, and the words ‘* Now and Ever,” (Ora and | 
Sempre.) tor device. (Dem. Rev. January, 1852, 


p. 45.) 


public. 


r countries 


asso 


press tor 


licion could not bear the idea of 


mother! are these | 


idence with 


“ God alone, whose eye scrutinizes and 
fathoms man’s consci: nee, 
nora, *“* knows it. To Hy 
sponsible for his acts, to ‘Him, I say,” 
added Magdalena, recollecting herself, 
‘Cand to those who love Him. Of what 
avail would it be to me to ee my sus- 
picions about him, since you, Carlotina, 
who ought at least to divide your confi. 
me, my insinuations 
about your lover and his charac eter with a 


9D ge » Sic- 
ays the ig 
Adrian is re- 


receive 


| sentiment of marked distrust ?? 


‘nce | 


lorm | 


it had the formula of an | 


‘*No! dear mother, tell me what you 
know of him,” replied Carlotina with vi- 
vacity, ‘‘ and should his sentiments be in 
discord with the sentiments taught to us 
by the sacred law of our religion, I promise 
you to forget him. at least I will 
try,” said the young girl to herself with a 
sigh. 

‘1 do not wish to put your affections to 
siti a sad trial before you be convince d 
of the culpable connections of Adrian. 
For that you must adroitly introduce the 
subject to his attention, and make him 
convict himself, little by little, by his own 
revelations. You possess the best means 
that diplomatist has ever used, and that is 
love. Use it, as far to get 
from him all the information requisite to 
not only to you, but to any one, his 
and the of the society 
he belongs to, you will have well 
deserved from holy mother, the 
chureh.” 

“ But, 
what shall I then do?” 
girl. 

‘“* Use love,” replied the corrupted and 
crafty woman. “It is the key of all 
hearts, and of all consciences.” 

** Love will not make him speak if he 
not choose to do it,”’ retorted the 
simple hearted young girl. 

* How stupid you are, Carlotina,” said 
Madalena, ‘“ Well! love will not make 
man speak, you say ?” 

And while pronouncing these words, 
the bright and expressive eye of the Sig- 
nora. was staring upon the poor ( Carlotina, 
and a sardonic and devilish smile passed 
upon her lips. 

Tnough ignorant of its signification, the 
| poor girl bent her head, and a blush cov- 
ered her face, 


as necessary, 


prove, 

secrets 
and 
our 


secrets, 


if he refuses to tell me anything, 
replied the young 


does 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 











Hawthorne’ s 





HAW PHORNE’S 


NaruanieL Hawrnorne* has kindly 


compelled us to return to the subject of 


the ensuing Presidency. He has appeared 


LIFE OF 


in the hurly-burly world of politics, and | 


that with a great man’s life upon his 
hands. We must honor him and ourselves 
with a notice—N. Hawthorne, politician, 
is welcome. 

It falls not often to 
literary character to be the biographer of 
a President; neither does it fall to the 
lot of most Presidents to have a literary 
character fora biographer. Chief Justice 
Marshall probably the best we know 
of, and his volumes are about as readable 
as Guiceardini’s History of Italy ; the 
which, as you are aware, a culprit con- 
demned for life selected to read by way 
of “commutation of punishment,’ and 
having reached the middle, flung down 
the volumes in horror. and begged in 
mere J for the galleys. Vet even so it is 
with Marshall’s book. Mr. Jared Sparks 
ranks in our 
God of the Jews accursed 
and destroyers of landmarks Not of 
altars has he broken the slab or 
entablature ; neither has he smashed the 
tabernacle or stolen the spoons; 
men might extend to him more mercy 
than the ancients did to iconoclasts; 
absolutely is nota thief. nor of money 
pilferer ; but yet he has des; 
great men, and more particularly our 


the lot of the 


as the movers 


he 


greatest men, of their characteristics: has 
destroy« d their individuality : removed 
because it was offensive to him. every 


peculiar mark and token by which we 
love to recognise—by which we can only 
rec :ognise—the eccentricities of a noble 
manhood; spoiled Washington’s bad gram- 
mar, and robbed dear old Putnam of his 
curses; refused even to the dead bones of 
heroes in their graves the liberty to damn, 
and reduced all things we worship, our 
gre at men, our heroes. our Penates, to a 
vulgar low rank of first-class Puritan 


Haw- 
Bos- 


* Life of Franklin Pierce, by Nathaniel 
thorne, with an authentic (but bad) portrait. 
ton: 1852, 


Tickuor, Reed & Fields. 


mind with those whom the | 


the | 


modern | 


Life of Pierce. 


PIERCE.—PERSPECTIVE. 


colle re proprie ty. Mr. Jared Sp arks has 
made biograp hy what it never was before 
—the lie to history. 


Of other biographies of our great 
men, we cannot, in praise, say much, 
That of Jefferson, ranks in our esti. 
mation with Marshall’s book Jack- 


son has had no biographer worth consid- 
ering.- We have not had another extraor. 
dinary man whom we have made President: 
and as to the tribe of paper-makers, speech- 


collectors. fragme nt-editors, ete.. of per: 
sons - merely ring the bell outside the 
shop, 0 pick up inside the shavings of 
ee the less we say about them, 
the better. We met Mr. Webster’s works 
the other day in multitudinous volumes, 


each having his crest. coat-of-arms. and so 


forth, on its back, with a Latin and satirie 


motto and inside “ orations.” It is not 
history ; it is not biography ; it is merely 


ostentation 
Yet it does seem to us that there is a 
higher and nobler object for the biogra 
pher than the impression of a er a upon 
a book-cover. You must make the man 
inside the book first, and then we can speak 
And more than 
making 


of the crest and the cover. 


that is needful. Before any set 


| form of rule for the biographer, it is neces 


sary first 
y a} 
oiled all our | 


| 





| camp. 


} to have him—* First, get your 
biographer”—and that is a commodity 
this poor world has seldom been able to 
discover. For we, the United 
States, never had one. It is probable 
had Headley lived in the anterior genera- 
tion, and been democratic and _ lucky, 
he might have been the Boswell of the 
In such dearth of geniality we 
must not complain of him. Jefferson's 
life is probably next to the life of Christ, 
the noblest subject, not so much from its 
action as its effects, ever offered. to the 
pen of man. And it not Jefferson 
who is wanting ; only the “literary char- 
acter.” In fact, and truth, the] iogr aphies 
of our great men have all been thrown into 
the hands of lawyers, disposed of as goods 
and chattels to an executor and leg: atee 
in a will, and then badly disposed. 


instance, 


is 





: 








Hawthorne's 


Life of Pierce. 


Now it has so happened, that until N. | 
Hawthorne, politician, came out in the | 


line biographical, the lives of all 
heroes have been in the hands of lawyers 
Qld Fogy persons, proud of being the 
legatees of great men, imagined they could 

write | 
to make a p/ea to the world, for the great 
existence the y C shronicle.—the y ad dive 88 
the world as if it we re antagonistic—the +y 
cover up and apologise for little things, 
which the sentient reader léves to dwell on 
inthe biographies of the illustrious ; that 
he may, in his vanity, satisfy himself. 
they were really human, and that he and 


they were one. Again, they swell out 
facts, intrinsically noble, but so natural 
to the individual chronicled, that he 


thought little, if anything of them. 


our | 


The ‘'y have always set themselves | 


| 





And | 


thus it comes, that we see our great men | 
in such a glass as lawyers keep in their | 


back offices, 


distorting the human countenance—nose 


immense, eye nothing, and any quantity 
of cheek. The real business of a biogra- 
pher, the question what is biograp hy, 


never enters their ridiculously spec ial- 
plea: ding heads; They never imagine that 
to be a true biograp her, one must be the 
man—must make himself the man. 
that what one looks for in biography is 
not the mere writer, but the actual work- 
er. ‘T’o see a man as he lives, moves. and 
has his being—if you have that in a bio- 
graphy, you have eve rything,and anything. 
less or other is merely a lie, probably 
bound in two or a dozen volumes, pro- 
bably with a crest, but still a lie. The 
power of giving that exact and full repre- 
sentation of a great man, of first enacting 
itin yourself, and then setting it down 
on paper for the comprehension of the 
crowd, is just as difficult as the perfect 
presentiment of one of Shakspere’s 
heroes. In fact Edmund Kean, was a 
better historian than Hume, so far as 
Richard III. at all events. Sometimes a 
biography is hit off by accident. For 
instance, Mahon, (dit Lord,) in attempt- 
ing the life of Condé, amassed a quantity 
of verbi: age onerous to get through—but 
yet in the maze, the re vader finds, magnifi- 
cently pourtr: ayed, the life of the love list 
of women, and the first as the pantaletted, 
Clemence de Maillé.—Carlyle, (dit Tho- 
mas,) tried Cagliostro’s life, and made 





nothing but verbiage, very beautiful to be 


and | 


for the express purpose of | 


lis a subject for 


w. 


| history. 
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sure, but yet verbiage. He did not try 
Mirabeau’s life, and he hit it to a hair. 
He tried again, to write the biography of 
Cromwell, and we all know what that has 
come to, so far, though we are promised a 
new volume. Louis Blane, (who, what- 
ever his political errors, is beyond all 
question, the greatest writer of cotempor- 
ary history, who has ever been born), in 
those ch: apters re ‘lative to the insurrection 
in La Vendee in 1834, intended doubtless, 
to exacerbate the French mind against all 
monarchy, Orleans or other; and yet, in 
them he has made the Duchess de Berri, 
lovely, so heroic, and so forlorn, that 
even a Republican, must pay her in si- 
lence, the chivalry of a man. But to 
mark the accidents, and misrepresen- 
tations of history, would fill more volumes 
than all the “histories” in the world com- 
bined. From Sallust’s lie on Jugurtha, 
down to the last lampoon life of General 
Scott—history, or what is called hist ry, 
reflection only, not for 
It is only b 'V the clearest percep- 
tion, and the most assiduous study, that 
even a “literary man,” that is one who 
can write, can approximate to the idea of 
Few hav e ever done SO. As to all 
those biographies of our great men, they had 
better, except so far as they preserve doc- 
uments, never have been. Were Wash- 
ington judged as his biographers set him 
forth, no people would worship him. There 
are not, probably, two men in the world, 
capable of writing the life of Jefferson, 
uneventful as it was, in events, and grand 
in conception. As to Jackson’s life, one 
must get an iron man, with a soul in him 
of hickory, to understand that great 
career. 

In such dearth of genius. we welcome 
most heartily to the field of political bio- 
grap hy the elegant novelist of the Blythe- 
dale Romance and the Scarlet Letter zr 
His advent is an era. Since the termin- 
ation of the contests and discussions rela- 
tive to the constitution, which resulted in 
the elimination of those broad principles 
upon which the Democratic and Federal 
parties were based, and which resulted, 
too, in the total overthrow and extinction 
of the latter party, the chief minds of 
our country have, in great measure, ab- 


belief. 


| stained from the field of political writing. 


The public discussion of great questions 
has been surrendered to the cloaca maz- 


900 


AS 


‘iia 


SS 
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ama of a 


pigmy warriors of the every-day press. 


Personal vanity of the orator, or effect upon | 
an immediate constitue ney, was too gener- | 


ally the primary object of the feeder of the 
congressional printing press; and the ne- 
cessities for 
of sight, the impelling motives and the 
only guide of the diurnal editor. 
tion of fact or principle, finite, and gener- 
ally exceedingly shallow views, were 
equally the results in both ¢ The 
newspaper press Offered little compensa- 
tion, fame, and no honor to 
greatest minds; and hence, while the daily 
presses of England numbered Scott, Jef. 


2as8es. 


less 


fries, Mac aule “y, Sidney Smith, Thomas 
Moore, Southey, Leigh Hunt, and in later 
years, Maginn, Mahony, Carlisle, and 


others, among their contributors and cor- 
respondents, no great literary 
our hemisphere with the rare exception 
of Bryant, has shed its radiance over the 
sanctum ; and even Bryant in a phase so 
clouded and mystified that the exception 
is anything but felicitous 
all other portions of our political litera- 
ture has been no less unhappy. Washi- 
ington Irving’s Astoria accustomed the 
mind biographical to remorseless flattery 
for hire, and when men less in capacity 
and in conscience beheld such eccentric 
fables from the pen of Irving, they were 
not slow in a wider and scarcely less cor- 
rupt field, to follow his example Polit- 
ical biography and indeed most other 
biography has, for many years, con- 
sisted of the vilest fanfaronade and far- 
rago. Flattery so inordinate as to be 
laugh: ible. side by side with vituperation 
too excessive to be credited: these have 
formed the staple of such histories. Few 
read, and none, not even the author, ad- 
mired Political “literature” thus be- 
came disreputable, and even the writers 
of yellow-covered romances 
peril their reputation upon the life of a 
“ distinguished’ statesman, orator or 
President. 

It omens well for Frank Pierce’s ad- 
ministration, that his biography, modest, 
unassuming as it is, deficient as it is in 
everything which could attract the lucu- 
brations of the high-falutin order of lit- 
erary genii,is the first which has attracted 
the attention of : 1 proved and elegant 


writer, and of one aoe from his liter rary 


The state of 


scrupled to | 


the hour and its narrowness | 


Hawthorne’s Life of Prerce. 


Congressional Globe, or to the | triumphs and his warm, genial nature, js 


respected abroad and beloved at home, 


Hawthorne's work has not a tittle of 
rhodomontade There is not in it, from 
cover to cover, a single sentence per- 
versive of fact, apologetic of fact, or 


written only for effect. It is bald in 


parts, } yet always semplex munditus, It 


Distor- | 


our | 


star of | 


is not “adorned with cuts,” nor has it 
any feature or attribute which could war- 
rant the severest or most envious W hig 
critic in classing it among the “ campaign 
lives,’ and other ephemeral vubliociions 
which a presidential election usually hur- 
ries into existence. It is rather a memoir, 
or what the French style a than a 


brochure 


biography. Yet it possesses one attribute 
in which most of our writers are defi- 
cient—proportion. Neither the early 
youth, nor the manhood, nor the military 
services, nor the forensic triumphs of its 
subject, are drawn out to an ext tedi- 


ous to the reader or injurious to the re- 
maining portions of the volume. It is 
what it assumes to be, the simple 
ment of a man’s life, by a schoolfellow 
and friend. who is anxious that the world 
should duly the marked 
characteristics of a retiring yet great 


We have all nay, 


state- 


estimate most 


career. met men, 


| known men of whom each of us could say 


and may have said—* He would be gr at, 
were he known—he would show himself 
noble had he a chance.” We have all 
said so much of some one dear friend. It 
is Hawthorne’s happiness to have seen the 
prop yhheey and the Democratic leader— 
it is Frank Pierce’s happiness to have such 
a biographer. 
Starting from Pierce’s school-days, the 


volume follows him throughout his co les ge 


life, his earlier political efforts in New 
Hampshire, his triumphs at the bar, his 
command in the Mexican war, (including 


his own journal of the March from Vera 
Cruz to the main army.) states his rela- 


| . ° . 
| tion to the compromise question and that 


‘of State 


rights, and concludes with a 
quiet, unostentatious review of the inc 
dents which led to his fortunate nomina- 
tion. Deficient in great and surprising incr 
dents, such as they have played whose 
days of effort are ended, the narrative is 
simple and graceful throughout. The 
leading features of Frank Pierce's careet 
have already been detailed in our pages. 

The most striking characteristics of his 
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life are two; in all positions, especially 


in the highest civil and legislative posi- | 


tions, he has been honored with the con- 
fidence of his constituents, of his State 
and of the federal executive, at an age 
younger than that of any of his cotem- 


poraries or predecessors, trusts which he 


has inv: soa ly discharged to their admi- | 
to their | 
and though so young, though so | 


ration, or voluntarily resigned, 


regret ; 
ste: endfastly Democratic and so successful, 
those who were witnesses of his bearing 
in the State Legislature, at the bar, in 


the Senate or in the — became always | 


sensible of the progress in him—that he 
had never attained she et which he was 


not capable of fulfilling to the utmost of 


human power, and that he was capable of | 


far greater and nobler achievements than 
any with which the fates had 
him. His biographer thus speaks of 
latter quality : 


the 


To Jane 1842 he si Hh fied his purpose of ri 
tiring from the Senate. 


It was now more than sixteen years since th 


author of this sketch | b 1a ist t eet 
Frank Pierce (that lam ar name erick th nation 
is adopting as one of its household words) in hab 
its of daily intercourse Our modes ot Jife had 
since be n is different as could wel! be imavined; 
our calture and labor were entirely unlike; there 


was har ily a sitizle object or aspirati 

between us. Still we bad occasiona y met, wd 
alwavs on the old ground of ‘riend! confid 
There were sympathies that had not been suffered 
todie out. Had we lived more constantly tozeth 
er, it is not impossible that the relation m 

been changed by the various accidents and attri 


tious of life; but 
few mutual interests. the tie of early friends 
mained the same as when we part d The modi 


having no matual events, and 


feations which I saw in his character were those 


ol growth and development; new qualities cam 
ont, or displayed the ee ee nently. but 
always in harmony with those heretofore known. 


Always I was sensible of progress in him; a char 
acteristic—as, I believe, has been said in the fore 
going pages—more perceptible in Franklin Pierce 
than in any other person with Whom I have been 
acquainted. He wii 
higher point, aud thus ev 
the ever-lei 
intellectual 


lened, deepene l, rose to a 
er made himself equal to 
asion This 
growth, continued beyond the ordinary 
mustitation 


rhtening oce pecallarity ot 
period, has its analogy iu bis physical ¢ 
—it being a fact that he continued to grow in 
statare between his twenty-first and twenty-tifth 
years, 

He had not met with that which, it 
is to be feared, befalls m: uy men who throw their 
ardor into politics. The pursuit had taken nothing 
from the frankness of his nature ; now, 
used direct means to gain honorable ends; 
subtlety—for, after all, his heart and parpose 
hot such as he that runs may re ad—had the depth 
of wisdom, and never any quality 
great part this ande 
to his original n bility of natare. Yet it may not 
be unjast to attribute it. in sume degree, to the 
singalar good fortune of his life. He 


misfortune, 


as ever, “os 
and his 
were 


or cunning. ln 


blessed | 


all his career, found it necessary to stoop. Office 
had sought him; he had not begged it, nor mana 
vred for it, nor crept towards it—arts which too 


frequently bring a man, morally bowed and de- 


graded, to a position which should be one of dig- 
nity. batin which he will vainly essay to stand 
pright 


this reliance on 
precocity. 


This 
young strength, 
recalls to our minds another incident re- 
lated by Hawthorne. This faith in youth, 
which, after all, is the motive power of 
Democratic progress, whether in individu- 
als or in nations, was a striking charae- 
teristic of his father Benjamin; one of 
the happiest results of which was the 
early recognition of the genius of another 
gre at Democrat, now gathered to the eter- 
nal hunting sein? ’—Levi Woodbury: 


nascent power, 


which is not 


Havin eee the law as a profession, (says 


Hawth« Franklin became a student in the 
office ot Ju ldve el of Portsmouth Alla- 
| sion ha ready been made to the friendship be- 
| tween a Be nije amin Pierce and Peter Wood- 
bury, t father o e judge. The early progress 


sriorated manhood was due | 


had never, in | 


of Levi Woodbur towards emit ce had been 








facilitated by the powerful influence of his father's 
Iriend It was a worthy and miorable kind of 
t l t We 1¢ il is the te if abilities 
of the recipieut vindicated his claim toit. Few 
young meu have met with such early success in 
t ave dest é soeminen did Judge 
W oodbary Atthe ave of twe ty.sev , he was 
appointed to the bench of tl Sapreme Court of 
the State, on the earnest recommendation of old 
Ge il Pierce. The oppo its of the measure 
rid iled him as the “ baby judge ;"”’ but his con- 
duct tu that high office showed the prescient judg- 
ment of the friend who had known him from a 
child, aud had seen in his 1 manhood already 
the wisdom of ripened age. It was some years 
uterwards when Franklin Pierce ent i the oflice 
Woodbury as a stud In the int al, 
the judge had been elected rnor, and, aftera 
term of office that thoroughly tested the integrity 
his Democratic principles, had lost bis second 
election, and returned to tl profession of the 
law.” 
Frank Pierce is thus a progressive De- 


mocrat in his very blood; and without 
doubt the pr inc ip sleso ably y and suc¢ essfully 
vindicated by his father in the person and 
the genius of Judge Woodbur y ; the prin- 

ciple so hap ypily illustrated by his own ca- 
reer, and so ae 1antly sustained by the 
great party which has ae 1ated him, will 
form the leading idea of his adminisira- 
tion. The conservatism of our institu- 
tions, backed by the broader and more 
enduring consevratism of Democratic 
principle all things, is sufficient. and 
more than sufficient, for the safety of the 
Republic, without adding thereto the im- 
mobility of brain which constitutes the 


ee 








| 
} 
. 
| 
| 
| 

i 
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characteristic of men of old ideas. <A 
republic in leading strings must soon have | 
babies for a population, and a federal | 
grandmother for an executive. 
Hawthorne enters with considerable 
minuteness into Pierce’s views and con- 
duct in the Senate and in the House; and | 
also somewhat minutely into his career | 
and his triumphs as an advocate. Into | 
the legislative portion of this discussion it 
is now needless for us to enter, however | 


happily we might do so, for the reason that | 
all the subjects of discussion upon which 

he then made his legislative fame, are now, 

if not forgotten, at 1east to the future un- 

interesting. New 
necessities have arisen; and to these we 
must presently direct attention. The retro 

spect, by his biographer, of the advocate’s 
success is deficient in this, that he has not 
in our opinion selected for publication the 
happiest efforts of Pierce’s oratory, nor 
those upon which he would probably most 
desire his fame to repose. The Chief 
Justice of New Hampshire thus sums up 
the most striking points :— 


issues, new men, new 


His demeanor at the bar ( writ 
{ pronounced faultless. 
Court House, like his cour 
is that which springs trom sell 





Justice may be 
courtesy in the 
tes where 
respect, and from a kindly heart, disposing its 
owner to say an ido kindly things. Buthe would 
be a courageous man, who, presuming upon the 
affability of Mr. Pierce’s manner, would venture a 
for he would long re 





second time to attack him; 





member the rebuke that followed his first tack 
There is a ready reparts and a quic cand cutting 
sarcasm in his mar er when he cho setod ) 
it, which itrequires a manof considerable ne rveto 
withstand He is pecaliarly bappy in the exami 
n of witnesses—that art in which so few exce 
He never browbeats he never attempts to terrify 
He is never rude or discourteous. But the equiv 
ocating witness soon discovers that his falsehood 
is hunted t of its recesses with an unspairing de 
termivation. If he is dozged and surly, be is met 
by a Spirit as resolate as his own. It he is smooth 
and jlausible, the veil is lifted from him by a firm 
but eraceful hand. If he is pompous and vain, no 
ridicale was ever more pertect than that to which 
liu stens with aston “1 and mortified ears. 


of Mr. Pierce is of a character 


The ¢ 


not to be easily 


nyuence 
forgotten. He understands men 
He knows the 
can make them vibrate to 
always attracts the hear 


tieir passions, and line 


way tot 
his t n His language 
er. A graceful and manly carriage, bespeaking 
him at once the gentleman and the true 
manner warmed by the ard nt clow oft an earnest 
belief, an enunciation ringing, distinct, and umpres- 
sive beyond that of most men, a command of bril 


ir feelings. 


r hearts, and 


man, a | 


liant and expressive language, and an accurate | 
taste, tovether with asaya 


sight into the points o. his case are the secrets of 


‘ious and instinctive in 


It is thus that audiences sare moved, | 


his success. 
and trath ascertained ; and he will ever be the most 

successful advocate who can approach the nearest | 
to this lofty aud difficult position. 
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Into his short military career, worthy 
of the Spartan boy in its agonies, and its 
persevering heroism, it would not be wor- 
thy ofusto enter. Vulgar malignity, and 
mere partizan vituperation, have already 
heaped falsehood on falsehood each, meaner 
and more purposeless than another. upon 


}one of the most unpresuming and most 


successful subalterns of that short and 


| gallant campaign in which the general 


was nothing, the soldier all. It would, 
we say, be unworthy of us to enter into 
any refutation of falsehood promulgated 
by stump-oratory merely to tickle a pre- 
judiced audience, or meet the necessities 
of a party who have no other weapons at 
We shall therefore content 
ourselves with the following relation of 


command 


the final interview between Major General 
Scott and the present Democratic candi- 
date, before the final fight at Cherv- 


| 
HUSCO: 


General Santa Anna (relates Hawthorne,) 


ntertained the desien of withdrawing 3 forees 
towards the city In on to tercept this move- 
t Pierce's brigade, with oth: tro 8s, Was or 
lered to | irsue a route W ch the enemy could 
att it } . ad ili I t re i ; C ] N I S t 

a patriot Amer ! resiuient 10 Mexico 
whose local and topovraphical knowledge ved 
minently serviceable) had offered to | t out the 


nid, and was sent to summon General Pierce to 
the presence of the commanuder-in-chiel When 


he met Pierce, near Coyacan, at the head of bis 





hb ! th > y thre It ! t 1 m 
n ed. “ He was excees y tl writes ( 
Smith, “worn down by the fatigue and pain of the 
lay and nicht bef id bn evidel suffer 
| seve! Still, there was a glow in his eye, as 
tl ‘ i b 1, that s d wit a 
spirit reac rt conflict H G 
~ t \ at this t ( | $ 
ha ben a tre near t church of ¢ i 
ssuing orders to different in duals of his stafi 
Our account of this int vy is chiefly taken from 
I ne : e ol = th, ¢ rob ated ¢ 
oth rtestim \ 
rh ut i r-in-ch had alread t urd « 
t rr Pp the day before; and 
3 tter ched. General Scott could not 
but notice the marks of pain and physical exhans 
tion, ava tw s t coustancy ol 
will co the] hav > enahl i} it ip “Pp ree 
my dear fellow.” said he,—and that epithet ol 
imiliar kindness and friendship, upon the battle 
field, wi: the | iest of military com udatior 
from si a man 1 are bad hi ed; you 
ur not fit to be in yur saddle. ‘Yes, general, 
I am,” replied Pierce, “in a case like this.” You 
cannot touch ye otto the stirrup.” sal Scott. 
‘One of them [I can,” answered Pierce. The gen 
eral looked avain at Pierce's almost disabled hzare 
and seemed on the poit faking I ( ible 
resolution ‘You are rash, General Pie aid 
| he: “we shall lose you, and we cannot 4 ou 


Itis my duty 
‘For God's sake, General exclaime , 
don’t say that! This is the last great battle, and 
1 must lead my brigade!"’ The comman jer-in- 


to order you back to St. Aucustine 
Pj 


ce 








' 
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chief made no further remonstrance. but gave the { 


order for Pierce to advance with his brigade. 

The way lay through thick standing corn, and 
over marshy ground intersected with ditches, which 
were filled, or partially so, with water. Oversome 
of the narrower of these Pierce leaped his horse. 
When the brigade had advanced about a mile, 
however, it found itself impeded by a ditch ten or 
twelve feet wide. and six or eicht feet deep. It 
being impossible to leap it. General Pierce was 
lifted from his saddle, and, in some incomprehen 
sible way, hurt as he was. contrived tu wade or 
scramble across this obstacle, leaving his horse on 
the hither side. The troops were now under fire. 
In the excitement of the battle, he forgot his injury, 
and harried forward, leading the brigade, a dis 
tance of two or three bundred yards. But the ex 
haustation of bis frame, and particularly the an 
guish of his knee.—made more intolerable by such 
free use of it,—was 
nerve, or any degree of mental energy, 
stragele against. He fell, faint and almost insensi 
ble, within full range of the enemy’s fire. It was 
proposed to bear him off the field; but, 
of his soldiers approached to litt him, he became 
aware of their parp and was partially revived 
by his determination to resist it. “ No,” said he 
with all the strength he had lett, *‘ dou't carry me 
off! Let me lie And the under 
the tremendous fire of Churubusco, until the ene 
my, in total rout, was driven trom the field.” 


ose 


here!" re he lay, 


He was appointed for his gallantry in 
that field, one of the commissioners to 
treat with Santa Anna. How he per- 
formed his part in that affair it would be 
perhaps unfair warfare againet his an- 
tagonist in us to detail—for having earn- 
ed a very bad character, we covet the 
name of merey ;—nor is it our desire to en- 
ter into his subsequent services, either at 
Chepultepee or at Mexico. Democracy 
does not test executive capacity or politi- 
eal rectitude by military glory; although 
it is quite probable, had some luckless 
shot from Cherubusco obviated the possi- 
bility of 
late Baltimore convention, the present 
non-combatant, but valiant maligners of 
General Pierce, would now be equally vi 
tuperative on the head-strong folly, and 
sturdy Democratic rashness of the man, 
who, to flulfil his duty to his soldiers, lay. 
like old Marshal Saxe, wounded at the 
head of his command under the fire of the 
enemy, Malignant partisanship can neither 
guide the destinies of the battle field, 1 
the executive of nations. 

The war over, Frank Pierce. returned 
with his volunteers to his native hills; 
from whose shadows no ambition 
since been able to draw him. There the 
order to take command, in even a higher 


greater than any strength of | 
could | 
| desire. It possesses order, and proportion, 


as somwe | 


vate life above reproach, or even suspicion; 
endeared to the hearts of the people he 

has lived among, matter what their 
wealth, or want of wealth; respected, or 
feared by the highest intellects in the 
land, the representative of Progressive 

Democracy, stands at the popular behest 
before a world. re ady, alike for his intel- 
lect, or his sword, 


no 


Involens, anima volente ! 


The small volume before us is not in- 
deed as full as the admirer, either of the 
author or his subject might legitimately 


even in its minuteness; but the narrative 
portion may be considered to end with 
the capture of the Mexican capital. The 
succeeding and concluding chapters are 
rather of the character of essay, than 
biographical, and denote rather a well in- 
tentioned Democratic desire in the writer, 
than great political aptitude. 

But from the entire biography, finite 
as it is, one thing is evident, that the 
Democracy have happily united on a can- 
ditate, whose more mature manhood, will 
be the ] prope rty of this generation, yet 
who has given abundant proof in the pe ast, 
of that sterlingly progressive mind, rigid 
inflexibility of character,-and calm and 


| faultless judgment which are necessary to 


any action in his behalf, by the | 


| court, in 


nor | 


has | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


sphere reached him, and thus without a | 


flaw in his public life, s spent in the cab- 


inet, the senate, and the field; with a pri- | great man’s 


the perfect mastery of the future. In fact, 
these have been his great characteristics. 
A rare boldness, guided rather than re- 
strained by discretion, the faculty of know- 
ing the point, of hitting it, and of hitting 
it at the right moment, seem to have in- 
spired and led him on, whether in the 
debate, or in the field. They 
are the best surety of that high progres- 
sive bearing, the of which 
is now more than ever needful, to re- 
open the path of American triumph. 
It has not happened in our history, to 
the lot of any, decorated with the 
halo of early manhood, and at the same 
time with the laurel due to civic services 

to enter, with auspices so favorable, upon 
a field great. His nomination is an 
epoch in the history of the Republic ; his 
election will be an era. Educated, and 
tested under the sages of the past genera- 
tion; taught by a Revolutionary father ; 

admired by Jackson. and selected for that 


: friendship ; coveted by Polk, 


possession 


sO 


80 
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and forced into military rank by the on- 
ward progress of our country, he is the 
link between the last generation and this, 
the offs spr ing of the one. 
the other. His very existence is, in fact. 
typical of that principle of which he is the 
representative. 

It has been the rare fortune of our 
party to have possessed in its worse crisis. 
the men in the nation 
republican principles, and most capable 
of leading it in its necessities ; and it has 
been its rarer fortune to have elected 
them. Perhaps not one of our great men 
would have been equally great, if he had 
been transferred to the pe ‘riod and the 
The leading charac- 
teristics of each seem to have been, better 
than all others suited to the time: 
and it may well be questioned whether 
Jackson would not have verged close upon 
insurrection, had it been his fortune to 
lay down the rudiments of the democratic 
republic; or whether Jefferson might not 
have too theoretically philosophised, had 
it been his duty to beat down, as with a 
battering-ram, the machinery of monopoly 
which slee ping sentinels h: rd permitted to 
encrust the vitality of the Republic But 
it has so happened, that while each in his 
own degree and manner, enacted his 
Democratic part, all agreed, in the great 
result—the destruction, for the time be- 
ing, and for long years thereafter. of the 
party antagonistic to the Democratic re 
public, whether it called itself Federal, « 
Whig, or Bank, or Tariff party, according 
to the ground selected for attack on the 
vital prine ip le of Democratic existence 
The party of monopoly in power and money 
has assumed hess several names: but 
no sane man will deny, that the followers 
of General Scott to day, 
Federalists, and aristocrats, as their parent 
followers of Alexander Hamilton Mili- 
tary glory was the sole virtue in the eyes 
of both: obedience in the citizen the sole 
patriotism. It was Jefferson’s glory to 
have overthrown that party of anarchic 
“conservatives,” and to have overthrown 
them so badly, that for long years the 
Democratic republic had a free path be 
fore it, stayed only, to be le by the 
dismayed shouts of their fr ightened ant: ig- 
onists Success damps even “ etern: al 
vigilance,” and eternal persistance, in the 
worst of political schools, may catch the | 


most 


position of another 


are as absolute 


and the hero of 


sentient of 
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tide of reaction, and be foisted into pow- 
er. Thus has it, again and again h: appen- 
ed, that the party hating, and hateful, to 
every principle of democratic liberty, 
has pretentiously veiled its face before 
that deity, whose downfal it prophe- 
cied. Under the specious pretences of 
‘improving” states out of their indepen. 
dence ; citizens out of their liberties and 
their wealth, of keeping the money of the 
Union safe in the worthy hands of specu- 
lating brokers ; of giving a poor man bet: 
ter and warmer clothing, by making him 
pay two prices f for bad tea, of eley 
blacks to freedom, by thieving them after 
the manner of a Mexican horse thief. and 
so on in the endless chicane of monopoly, 
and fraud; the nations of our confederacy 
have been kept in a state of endless dis- 
and dispute. before the veiled de- 
ceiver, till soni » he ind, more bok l th: in the 
rest tore away the mask 
Trade and Kimpire ope n 
on every side Highw: ays on both oceans, 
overland by Isthmus and Desert, lie open 
to American enterprize, e demand- 
ed by American Mubeaaaitie2 - waa these 
questions, and all their issues must form 
one main feature in the political complex- 
ion of the ensuing presidency. During 
four years of that more spl ndid oppor- 
tunity for maki ing the fame of a political 
party, than the pe ‘riod of actual victory, 
viz :—the period of reaping the harvest of 
its results, not a step has been 
taken by the Whig Executives, to sustain 
or forward the inevitable results of our De- 
mocratic Acquisitions on the Pacific. On 
the contrary, every act of omission or com- 
mission, has been to hamper, entangle, or 
mar those results. The necessary advent 
to power of the democratic party, will, of 
the signal to the imbeciles who 
have so long encumbered the estate and 
the destinies of the republie, for the most 
violent, and most virulent opposition to a 
single step, or to any step, however just, 
or however necessary 
be anticipated ; and ‘while our progressive 
steps are inevitable, while our acts are 
just, we must take care that the advan- 
tage of polemical argument shall be in 
our favor, and that.as their conduct in office 
has been marked with imbecility to their 


vating 


cussion. 


around it 


and : 


single 


course, he 


These issues must 


| ground, if opposition should be true to 


i 


the creed the “y profess. and be thoroughly 
anti-American. By this evident and easy 





| a 
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caution, when once they are released from | 


the responsibility of “ ‘office,” we can en- 


| 
able them to prolong indefinitely their | 


merited holiday. 
The Democratic party, in its wisest and 


most enduring acts, has too often permit- | 


to be outwitted 
not be 


ted itself, unnecessarily, 
in the art of chicane. It 
come us, indeed, to stoop to a weapon so 
low: when our antagonists use it 
against us, and endeavor to steal 
principles, that they may disguise them 
selves in them before the people, it is 
necessary to defend ourselves as we would 
against any other thieves. Thus the 
Federal party at home, the persistent an 


does 


but 
our 


tagonists of every righ t of every State of 


the then Union, attacked the Democratic 
administration which sustained the Mex- 


jean war, on the ground that it was an at 
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some two or three very plain principles 
of Democratic conduct : 

The extension of the American Demo- 
eratic system wherever possible, with full 
regard to the rights of every State and 
the wishes of its Democracy. 

As regards the executive, a rigid en- 
forcement of every American right on 
this continent and its islands, and else- 
where, and a maintenance equally rigid 
of the broadest Democratic interpretation 
of American law against all foreign pow- 
ers hostile to our system. 

A liberal interpretation of our 
called ** Neutrality Laws,” so as to accord 
to foreign Democracies and to our own 
citizens, the same liberty for the purchase 
and export of arms and munitions, which, 
under the present Whig interpretation of 
the same laws. is freely accorded to the 
agents of foreign monarchies at war with 


s0- 


their peop ile. 


tack on State Rights. The “higher 
law” flibustiers of Northern Abolition- 
ism, being the very same party, again | 


denounced a heroie expe dition to liber: ate 
an American island. as something outra 


geously antagonized to Abolitionism. 
whict 1 they ealled “* pire acy In both 
eases, their r hostility was simply to Demo- 
eratic progress Another and grander 
“flibustier” made his appearance, not | 
from an American island, but from the 


heart of Asiatic Europe, and while Lopez 
was villified in his blood by the dastardly 
antagonists of all progress ‘and all libe rty. 
Kossuth, the sublime orator. who chival 
rously trusted in the American heart 
was made the ob ject of adulation, osten- 
tatious worship, selfish, vile and base de- 
ception by the party—and for 
what? To mar an enterprise, to sub- 
serve an election, to strengthen alike 
their interpretation of the Neutrality 
Laws, in favor of a Whig Federal execu- 
tive against the innate desires and spon- 
taneous action of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. Now these issues, one and 
all, must enter, in their several complex 
ions. into the contest for the ensuing 
Presidency, and with the subsequent 
course of the Democratic party, and its 
representative elect. Wide asunder : 
they are geographically; involving 
they do all the questions, political and 
territorial, which now agitate the world, | 
in Europe, throughout these continents, 
in Oceanica, in China and Southern Asia. 
they may be resolved, as regards us, into 


same 


mM 


8 


And lastly, oe ing our just stand as 
the great Republic. and the most endur- 
ing and powe fal 3 nation, a rigid mainten- 
ance of the common law of the world, 
without which no nation can exist, that 
government” shall interfere, whether 
pledged by treaty or otherwise, in the 


no” 


private affairs of another nation, whose 
government” and people may be at va- 
riance, 


To sustain these principles it may be- 
come necessary for the Senate to define, 


| by declaratory resolutions, what this De- 


understands by the term “ law 
of nations ;” but until that be done, the 
executive must not be bound by this or 
that foreign interpretation of a term 


mocracy 


| which each monare shy or despotism twists 


| ted, or 
| committed 


about as it ple ases, hitherto with perfect 
impunity, to prove a claim it has fabrica- 
justify a crime it has already 
By the executive or by the 
Senate, or by both, we must form and 
maintain an American, and Republican, 
and Democratic law of nations, based, not 
on this treaty or t’other one, on a sup- 
plementary vote or secret protocol, but on 
the immutable principles of right against 


| the mutable pretensions of wrong 


as | 


lassumed in taki ing our position of 


This is the sole re sponsibility we have 
f inde- 
pendence as a Republic, and it is the one 
which we must, on our peril, on all occa- 
sions, sustain. In despite of the “ law of 


nations,” then recognized, it justified our 
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existence, even through wars against “ our 
lawful sovereign,” and through whatsoever 
lawful or unlawful sovereigns, it alone 
must maintain that existence 
necessary, too, for the executive to en- 
large its diplomatic force, and to place in 


diplomatic position men of ability and of | 


Republican principles. With the excep- 
tion of Colonel Dudley Mann, our repre- 
sentative to the Swiss Republic, and Mr 

Squier, formerly our Chargé to Guate 
mala and the Central American Repub- 
lics, about all our diplomatic zvertia, (we 
dare not say force.) during the presidential 
term now about to expire, has been intoler- 
able—subservient to every power hostile 
to us, slavering to monarchs, repulsive to 
and of the people abroad, and disgusting 


to all decent people, who have any respect | 


for themselves, at home. 
That this question of our foreign rela- 
tions will be the great question, to the 


solution of which the administration of 


Frank -Pierce must necessarily devote 
the highest intellect and most assiduous 
energy of the nation. will be made more 


plain by surveying the present attitude of 


the democracies and monarchies, the ne 
cessary fate of contiguous territories, and 
the wilful neglect or imbecile tergivra- 
tion of the Whig executive 

More than two years ago the Sandwich 
Islands voluntarily, through the medi 
um of their present constituted govern- 
ment, by all nations acknowledged to be 
free and inde pendent, formally declared 
their wish and their readiness to be annex- 
ed. The king volunteered to abdicate. 
and asked only for the rank of an Ameri- 
san citizen. Numbers of our citizens. on 
the credit of the friendly bearing of the 


islanders, emigrated thither from San 


¥rancisco and elsewhere, and established | 


themselves in Honolulu. Again the invi 


tation to our executive was repeated ; but 


to this hour those islanders, either through | 


their “ government,” or otherwise. have 
nevegebeen replied to; they remain an 
unwilling monarchy, protected only from 


anarchy or seizure at the hands of antago- | 
nistic powers by the stable sense and stur- | 


dy republicanism of the Americans who 


guide the islands and control their industry 


and commerce. The number of our citi- 
zens has there immeasurably increased ; 
there are, even, lodges of Oddfellows 


It may be | 


to all purposes, 
as much Ameri- 
can as if our citizens had found them in gq 


king are American, and, 
the islands are now just 


state of savagery, occupied them, and 
brought them under our flag. But whe. 
ther it be from a fixed determination not 
to extend our territory, and not to sustain 
or protect our commerce on any terms. or 
from a most paternal disregard to the pro- 
tection and rights of our citizens onee they 
are immediately got rid of, the Whig ad- 
ministration has not taken a single step, 
or uttered, that we know of, a single word 
towards fulfilling the joint wishes of the 


| natives, their king, or the American free 


men there located. 

The recognition of the Sandwich Is 
lands and of the sovereignty of its people, 
—for we cannot speak of the cquisi tion 
of that which is already nani d. nor of 
the annexation of that which is already 
American—but the simple recognition of 
the popular vote, and willof the inhabitants 
of those islands, and of their right to do 
with themselves and their country us they 
please, whether French or British fleets 
of war threaten the capital with bombard. 
ment or not, must necessarily be One of 
the earliest acts of the administration of 
Pierce. The fact that Honolulu is the 
most valuable port on the Pacific is, in 
truth, the key of the Pacifie trade. would 
not justify encroachment, but certainly 
increases the value to us of acting justly 
to its inhabitants by opening to them that 
freedom and those institutions which are 
large enough for all the world, and whieh 
ouly can save the heart of the Pacific from 
becoming a nest of Algerines. With the 
port of Honolulu, and the coal and prod- 
uce of those islands, the steam navigation 
of the great Pacific, north and south. is an 
easy task San Francisco and the Cali- 
fornian coast will then be in regular reach 
of the Chinese and Indian ports, and the 
whole trade of Asia will be turned into our 
lap. 

Besides the Chinese and Indian trades 
and the trade with Borneo, Japan, and 
Tartary, (a field of commerce as yet hardly 
opened, except in imagination, to Ameri 
can enterprise.) the Sandwich islands are 
important to us in other, and, if possible, 
vaster considerations. They form what 


our socialistic friends would term the 


* pivotal point,” round which hinge not 


and of Masons; the advisers of the| only the trade between Asia and our Pa 
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sife seaboard, but the trade between each | 
of these and the newer, yet vast republic 
soil of civilized infamy, 
is about to 


which from the 
or less barbarous 8 
spring into a great existence in the ae 
ern Ocean. Australia, the mid-land ¢ 

time, fragment of that monster world we 
our innocence, “ ante-diluvian,” 
whose soil, forest-growth, whose 
mountains, and faney-formed, 
whose multi-specied animals, itinerant em- 
blems of a chaotie earth, alike point back 
time when were giants in 
’__ Australia, whose beauty en- 
and makes 


Savageness. 


eall, in 
whose 


gfrorgeous 


to the *“ men 
those days, 
trances even the unfortunate, 
the miserable linger in their 
fairy land which * the requirements of 
Eaglish civilization” have pitched upon 
asa dumping ground for the 
and the rankness of its classes. as the so 
cial dunghill on which, as of old upon the 
veritable ordure one, is flung the pinioned 
patriot—that land, but 
two years at the farthest pole, and 
key t under lock and key by a few hundred 
turuakeys, has sprung armed, 
all wealthy, into the nations. 
has swept into its bosom the 
Californian Democracy, ' 
swelling to the dimensions of a Republic. 
The whole face ot one half the world is 
already changed; and those merciful old 
who went aloft but seven 


chains ; the 


rottenness 


recusant or the 
since 
as it were. all 
middle of 
leaven of 


and is already 


fogy gentlemen 
years ago, looking now through the dim ex- 
panse. will, with doubt and ditiiculty, recog 
nize the young fresh face of their old 
mother. Kmpure has returned to the Pa 
cific—the teeming gold-tields of the Sa- 
eramento, which suddenly raised a desert 
into a thriving nation. have already 
equaled in splendor by the fertile valleys 
metals, of 


been 


rich in flocks and precious 
far Tasmania; and the vile sewer of 
E iglish society, has become wealthier 


than the palaces of its mistress, 

It is impossible to estimate the vast 
changes which must eventuate within the 
ensuing few years, from this crisis in the 
world’s history, or to anticipate fully the 
respor isibilities and perhaps diffic ulties 

vhich must be the reby entailed on the 
ensuing administration. That the *col- 
onists”’ of Australia, fermenting with our 
Californian “ free companionship,” already 
deeply excited against their ~ mother 


couutry’’ for the selfis hly stupid injustice | ~ 


of past years, when they were poor, and | 


|arrest them: 
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now subjected to the wanton covetousness 
and haughty disdain of a High Tory and 
high-hand administration in E ngland, will 
much longer submit to take their laws 
and their polie e-inspectors, and their royal 
tax-gatherers from an idle oligarchy at 
their antipodes, no sane man on this ‘side 
of the world can believe. That they are 
now in all but actual war, first against 
the royalties demanded by the police 
weighers, from the products of every 
placer, and the industry of every miner, 
and secondly, against the infamous 
tem of flinging ship-load on ship load of 
thieves. vagabonds, and the worst crimin- 
rising state, is a 
fact. That they dig from 
their sinews of war as feecund and 
quick of growth as the fabled products of 
teeth: that there are menand 
arms sufficient in their magnifice: 
try to hold it against any invasion which 
the fleets of England can be enabled to 
prosecute against them; that the garrison 
which holds them down is absolutely 
nothing and merely nominal. and that the 
Continent of with its chains 
of mountains, its vast plains, its forests, 
swamps, and lakes, is a country more im- 
to conquest than even our own, 
absolute fact. or such ab- 


sye- 


ils. into a young and 
mere matter of 


soil 


the serpents 
it coun- 


Tasmania, 


pregnable 
ire questions of 


solute probability that, without doubt, 
the attempts will be soon made “to cut,” 
in colonial parlance, “thepainter.” In that 


nor our ad- 
W estern 


neither our executive 
Demoeracy on the 
sea-board, can look “upon the struggle 
with indifference Australia must be- 
come free, a Republic after the model of 
our own—nay, possibly may be heard 
ere long. ealling in downright American 
accents, for admission to this Amphyctionie 
Union of free States. precisely as we have 
heard the American citizens of Hawail. 
Movements, called “ fillibuster.”’ will 
doubtless take place from the far Pacifie, 
long before an United States Marshal can 
his orders from Washington to 
aud indeed it is notorious 
California and elsewhere, 
societies have already 


event, 
venturous 


receive 


that both from 
many migratory 


| gone there. with one eye, perhaps, to 


mammon, but another to libe rty. Al- 
ready the British government have dis- 


|patched a few regiments to maintain 


order,” of course, and have strength- 
}ened their Southern fleet, peradventure 
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New lines of fast 


for a similar object. 


sailing steamers are in progress of con- | our service, and yet 
with | 


struc tion, to unite Southampton 
Panama, and Panama with Sidney; or in 
other words to centralize the 
Australia London, across American 
territory This line once fixed, from the 
Isthmus of Grenada will branch off other 


on 


British lines. to the British settlements 
on the Chinese coast. via the Sandwich 
Islands. and the British islands in the 


Bornean Archipelago, to the British Pos- 
sessions in India, and to other possessions 
British are to have in the teem- 
ing lands and islands Asia and the 
ocean. Lt may not be that this 
for the world’s wealth shall come to war: 
but that the British oligarchy will g 


which the 
contest 


ner- 


ously give up, with some grunting of course, 
the trade and dominion of the Kast, 
which the y have so lung e njoyed, and the 
empire of that golden island of New 


Holland (* with a width of 3,000 miles, a 


breadth of 2,000 miles, a superficial area 


of more than three millions of square 
miles. and a coast line of eight thousand 
miles,” all gold,) tegether with its appen- 
dages of Van Dieman’s Land, New Zea 
land, ete. ete., which hey have so infam- 
mously abused. But in whatsoever con- 


sequen 2c, 


this Ameriean Continent to be used 
against us in the contest. neither can we 
be insensible to the fact that the contest 


is already more than incipient; that with- 
in the eng presidency the Austral 
lan territories must be again subdued or 
rise into Republicanism ; that already 


American interests are at stake in 
and still vaster American in- 
terests at stake in the Isthmus of Grenada, 
and generally of all Central America. 
which Kugland proposes £0 make a half- 


Vast 
that 


issue, 


way house, or Pacific Gibraltar to her 
present distant possessions ; and yet more 
vast and immediate interests at stake in 


the immense trade already begun between 
this and our Pacific and between 
the latter and hundreds of millions of 
consuming Asiatics. The inert Chinese, 
even. invade with their labor our Paeitic 
territories—shut-up Japan is ready to 
to open its gates to any but a bible- selling 
ada ut—Hawaiian islanders throw them 
selves into our 
ted Republics of 


J riticl s2pite 
British despite, 


coast, 


Ceutral 
more 


America, 


have than onee 


mines of 


we cannot permit any portion of 


embrace—the confedera- | 
in | 
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| voted themselves and their territories at 


gape for the shelter 
of our flag—all in vain, for Whigs. and 
all small men of limited ideas; but it re. 
mains for Pierce, the standard-bearer of 
American to bring these mat- 
ters right. It is not for us to anticipate 
a volunteer full-private in the 
ranks to attain California, 
trusted with 
Pacifie. 

Of islands, forged claims and 
maps got up in London, and the infamous 
bargain between British bond-holders and 


progress, 
his steps, 
may be Safe ‘ly 


American destinies in the 


Lobos 


the Peruvian debtors in their gripe to 
cheat Americans out of the fat ordure of 
the ocean, we need not speak As little 
need we recapitulate for the hundredth 


time that name of terror to Whig chicanery, 
‘Central America,” or deal here with 
which every one knows to have 
been infamously made, or infamously aban- 
doned. We prefer to let these shameful 
narratives rest in momentary oblivion, 
Nor of Cuba need we say much—garroted 
es ts of to-day, slaughtered Ameri- 


treaties, 


vans, whose blood is as fresh as yesterday, 
and the infamies of a military ‘d _ tism 
within sight of our ae adlands, quite 
sufficient mementoes and sein’ for the 


American mind. Fishing disputes too, s9 
amic ably and pe rfectly settled that New 
England has lost her st iple crop this year, 
whole nation all but 
a mild phrase, imperilled, 


and the honor, 80 
often, to 
have already been discussed in these pages. 
These tend to 
boiling cauldron from which the 


young Democracy, under its 


use 


eon ify the 


witching 


ingredients 


wand of our ) ’ 
selected chief, will have to raise up for 
our worthy Thanes and cousins a 
Atlantic fall many a Banquo’s ghost. 
Hitherto we have spoke n only of strictly 
American those int 
which our inereasing power, our increasing 
and our 


cross the 


interests—of rests 
wealth, our increasing enterprise, 
increasing territory daily and hourly add 
to the immense responsibility of our na- 
tional existence. The timid, or those un- 
faithful Democratic prowess and vigor, 
will cower bef their immensity, but 


‘ore 


| others, of purer mould and larger grasp, 
will but see in their accomplishment the 
triumph of our institutions, and in the di- 
verse but concordant interests they entail 
the increased security for our independ- 
| ence, our Union, and the stability of our 
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Republicanism. Doubtless, 
d all of them entail con- 
fore rid on pow - 


Democratic 
however, each an 
fiction with the interests of 
ers; as why should they not: 


pushing, go ahead ochStest and one 
cannot even get through a crowd in this 


world without knocking his shoulder against 


some fine gentleman who fancies that he 
alone owns the sidewalk. Americans are 
not to be seared at all that. That these 
American interests which demand imme- 
diate consideration and the earliest possi- 
ble settlement, do actually involve the 
gravest questions of foreign relations, but 
proves what we have started on, 
foreign policy is now and must be the great 


that oul 


question of the ensuing Presidency. Not 
a single American interest we have enu- 
merated can be settled or even approached, 
without involving us in some sort of a con- 
troversy with one or two, or half. dozen for- 


eign powers ; for we do not live alone upon 


the world, but with 1eighbors and some 
very bad neighbors too. The Sandwich 


islands involve us with Fpaneei the Fish 
erles and Australia with Knegl and: 
ada, Central America, and ests ». with 
France and England combined ; Cuba and 
the West India Islands with England, 
France, and Spain combined ; any move- 
ment of our people either to Cuba, Aus 
tralia, or elsewhere, and they will move 
Whig interpretation of our 
th all the 
Hence 


: 1 
is ten thousand bug-a-boos 


Gren- 


ra the 
monarchical neutrality laws, wi 
monarchies of the world ec 
aris against 
horrific to old women, and most appalling 
to us, and American men. But the 
“ fish, ry disp ite” has been a blessing in 
one respect It proves that no 


ymbined 


Knglish 
government dare fight us; and that if our 
people growl equally loudly on all similar 
mi od lion can, 
ing between his fore-legs enjoy the ex jul- 
site perspective of his tail That a com- 
bination does exist against us among all 
the E urope 
but except from the bewildered ide: as of 
“glory” which render our old ally, demo 
cratic France. the tool a bloody and 
vagab md adventurer, who hates the peo- 
ple as well as his unele, loves rascality. 
like Jonathan Wild, for its greatness and, 
under the blessing of Holy Church, hears 
morning mass, like Louis XV., in the 
arms of his courtezan for the occasion: 


occasions the tat by look 


an monarchies is pe rfiec tly true; 


with the bare exception of that gallant | 


| people, inebriate with na 


We are a! 


I tional honor even 


in social and political death, we need not 
fear c rossi 1g bayonets with any E iropean 
power. The people of Engl: and will not 
tight us; they have learned a little wis- 
dom, and something of themselves: and 
it is our distinguished office 


to teach them 
ie armies of England a re lar; gely 
Irish. and are very fond of hans rting to 
our side of the line. Me 
re they are not to be 


fears a German invasion, or an 


mr 
more, [ I 


rcenaries as they 
N ) inan 
Austrian 
Russian invasion, or a Papal 
Ball, like another Jupiter, swimming out 
to a new Ei reps ee this side of the world: 

nor yet a 


trusted 
InVasion, OF a 


Neapolitan syuad of assassins: 


| si set ‘ 
the great state of Lucca will not eat us; 


nor the city of Cologne att ick us with 
sweet-smelling water. Military prowess 


. 


in E irope, wit 
poor Franee, is strong only against the 
peopl itsubjugates Th e pe yple 

only in Our favor. Alr ady that vast as- 
Babe] speal KIng nati 


with the solitary exe 
are strong 
semblage of ms ineu- 
bates a revolution vaster and more pro- 
found than that which ripped up a new 
world in 1848. Sinee then exiles of En- 
ropean Republicanism have spread 
our continent, from the Ge 
to the heroic Kossuth—from him whose 
likeness we “ day present to our rei ider, 
the Ba vard ¢ i reedom—Gar ib: vidi —to 


that other saat of a land more neat and 


over 


rman drummer 


} 


Meagher; all in their 


more unhappy, g 
eral tougues, scat- 


br. 
several 3] heres and s 
tering bi vadeast the sentiments of 
cratic brotherhood, and each telling to 
the other and to us the sufferings ot the 
Meantime we too have grown 
into Europe, have perforated her with 
steam and ambulating specimens of Amer- 


and these afalll Dave 


world 


‘an Democracy ; 


returu “cl to us the storie s ot the r ¢ X} erl- 
euce That revolution is lmminent—too 
lmminent for us to Say 2w/i1er We have 


mouth- 
and to 
on which the ad- 


eared 7 this Le to be the 
kine rican 


forum, 


piece ot progress first, 
be the secondly, 
vocates of every stru seling nation under 
the sun shall have full freedom of speech, 
and full hearing of his country’s and his 
nation’s claims before the high court of 
American aud from its 
now and hereafter may be gathered the 
events” more stupendous 


opinion ; pages 
indications of 
tliah any age has witnessed since the dis- 
memberment of the Roman Empire. Re- 


seption ot 
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publicanism has been cursed, and banned, 
and exiled—hanged, slain by many means, 
in many horrors, in all sexes, chained too, 
and buried in its chains—but yet, Oh Ye 
mighty excommunicators of man! the ter- 
rible democracy is setting itself for another 
outburst, and you soon shall hear it: 


Effugiet tamen hoc sceleratus vincula Proteus! 


The American Democracy cannot, and 
will not, be insensible to that mighty and 
most holy war; neither will they permit 
it to pass by without using it to their own 
advantage. When Europe is astir, we 
can follow our destinies here. But neither 
the native Democracy of our country, nor 
the German, or other foreign populations 
of our country, will be content with that 
alone. We certainly shall not be advo- 
cates of any tyrannous and unconstitution- 
al proceedings against our own people, to 
upholster falling, and deservedly falling 
monarchies abroad. The right of emigra- 
tion is the very basis of our existence, and 
must be upheld, whatever interpretation 
foreign courts may put upon their laws 
of “ Neutrality,”’—so remarkably sustain- 
ed in the Hungarian, Roman, German, 
and Schleswig-Holstein wars. We claim 
for an American citizen the liberty de- 
manded by a King—and he shall go 
where he pleases, and with what furniture 
and chattles he pleases. And it is as un- 


constitutional for any federal executive to 
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forbid the exportation of guns, and pow- 
der, and ball. as it is to forbid the export 
of Yankee clocks, corn, or pig-lead. The 
“ Neutrality laws,” never, even in the fed- 
eral madness 0! their promoters, imagined 
such an usurpation of plain personal, and 
trade right; there is no such power vest- 
ed in Congress, or in any body, by the 
Constitution ; and as Louis Kossuth. in 
his letter to the German naturalised 
citizens, stated, all that they require, all 
that can be asked from us as a nation, is, 
a liberal interpretation of these laws, so 
as to place the seller toa foreign mon- 
arch, on an equality with the seller toa 
foreign Democracy. The executive need 
not interfere, except to protect traders, 
being American citizens, in their rights, 
Private enterprise, and the free people 
will do the rest 

Our American therefore. 
devolve themselves upon this simple ques- 
tion of private enterprise, as against Whig 
misinterpretation of Jaws, which must be 
very exactly limited not to be unconsti- 
tutional. Neither here shall we dictate 
to the ensuing Democratic executive ; but 
we much mistake, if European monarchies 
who intervene “ legitimately” against the 
people everywhere, will not discover very 
soon, that the people here, at all events 
ean make guns, and sell them, 
to the Declaration of Independence, and 
the charter of manhood we enjoy 


interests. 


’ 


according 





